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No. CXLIX.—Juty 1889. Xs 
oz 
PLAIN SPEAKING ON THE IRISH UNION. 


Some weeks ago, when treating of a point of Irish policy in the 
House of Commons, I found occasion to refer to the course of trans- 
actions by which the legislative Union between England and Ireland 
was brought about. I stated that it was a case which, on the part 
of England or of those who used its authority, combined violence and 
fraud, baseness, tyranny, and cruelty, in a degree rarely if ever 
paralleled in history. The Irish Minister, naturally enough, anim- 
adverted upon language which he said even exceeded the violence 
usual with the speaker in treating of that particular subject, who 
had brought ‘ bad history to the support of bad politics.’ He denied 
that such phrases were justly applicable to the course of proceeding 
which brought the Union into existence ; while, on the other hand, 
he admitted that there were various or perhaps many incidents 
which were ‘unhappy’ and (using a word coined, I think, at the 
Foreign Office) ‘regrettable.’ 

Were it not that it is the duty ofa Minister to know something of 
the history of the country which he governs, I should find but moderate 
fault with the censure thus pronounced upon me by the Irish Secre- 
tary, as I believe that his words represented what either is, or was 
until three or four years ago, the average sense and standard of the 
majority of Englishmen with regard to this great and ill-understood 
subject. It is also still the language usual with a large ‘assorted’ 
party. Toa given extent it even enlists my sympathy: for we are 
naturally inclined, nay in the absence of knowledge we are almost 
bound, to believe that epithets so extreme must be in excess of any 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 149. B 
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ill-deserts, on any given occasion, of civilised and Christian govern- 
ments. Unquestionably my language was violent, unless it was 
deserved. But, if it was deserved, it was not violent; for violent 
language means language in excess of what the case warrants and 
requires. I suppose it to be admitted, without reference to Ireland, 
that there are monsters recorded in history ; that the acts of these 
monsters ought to be branded by the judicial historian in the strongest 
terms he can find; that such descriptions are not violent but true ; 
and that rose-water delineations of them are injurious both to truth 
and to morality. 

It is for some of us a happy circumstance that the complicated 
machinery of modern government makes it difficult or even impossible 
to fasten upon individuals the guilt that belongs to the excesses and 
outrages of power. On an occasion now nearly forty years old, when 
it was my business to impeach with vehemence the method of rule 
that prevailed in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, I found it a relief 
to be unable to say that this man or that man was personally to be 
loaded with that weight of guilt, which nevertheless was plainly 
chargeable somewhere or other. Still more difficult would it be to 
track out the dark lines of responsibility in the case of the Union 
with Ireland. For in these are presented to us a group of agencies 
which it would be hard, and is not needful, to disentangle. We have, 
besides the demoralised and cruel soldiery, yeomanry, and other 
direct agents of the anti-human system, the Irish Parliament, sedu- 
lously corrupted from England with an ever increasing energy and 
determination ; the men of the old Protestant monopoly, still holding 
a large share of power ; the political, or as they may be called Anglican, 
members of the Dublin Castle Government; behind them the ever- 
shifting Viceroys, and again, in still deeper shadow, the Home Secre- 
tary commanding or advising from Whitehall, and behind him a Prime 
Minister oppressed with the cares of a gigantic war—the only cares 
for which his truly great genius does not seem to have been altogether 
qualified. 

I have been unable to dismiss from my mind the necessity of an 
endeavour to elucidate this question. To do it in the House of 
Commons would probably be denounced as an unwarrantable obstruc- 
tion of its business, since that House is not a tribunal intended to 
decide the controversies of the past. To do it in a speech before a 
miscellaneous audience would be to refer it to a tribunal hardly suited 
for historical appreciation. I have still open to me the alternative of 
the press. I wish, then, to lay before those who may not renounce the 
solitude of the study, some partial sample, some brief resumption of 
the facts. No adequate history of the Union has yet been written. It 
is probable that many of the verifying documents have not yet seen the 
light. A brief and fugitive article cannot in any way supply the place 
of such a history; and yet I believe it can indicate enough to justify 
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such words of condemnation as are justly reserved for the darkest 
among the crimes of governments. 

To vindicate truth buried in the dust of other centuries or 
generations is a noble, but not always an urgent, duty. There is in 
this case an urgency of a character perfectly separate and, when 
stated, glaringly clear. Englishmen are in truth an imperial -race. 
But they are not and cannot be faultless. They have been com- 
fortably ensconced in a belief of their own habitual moderation and 
humanity, past as well as present; and they have, at least in their 
governing classes, cherished and handed onwards an assumption 
that the Act of Union bears on it no damning stain, even if it may 
present to us such notes of human infirmity as are ‘unhappy’ and 
‘regrettable.’ According to this view, nothing has occurred to 
deprive it of the moral authority which, in addition to physical 
backing, is in a civilised country the general and necessary attribute 
of law. Noone has been more ready than the Englishman to admit, 
or even to contend, that tyranny may justify and require revolt, and 
that laws brought into existence by tyranny may be proper objects of 
national resistance. But he has managed to see and know in the 
Irish Union not tyranny, atrocity, and baseness, but only such an 
intermixture with the inception of a great statute, as is ordinary 
enough, of things ‘unhappy’ and things ‘regrettable.’ With such 
ideas for a point of departure, he, as a law-abiding citizen, is con- 
sistently shocked when he finds an Irishman declining to admit the 
moral authority of the Union ; regarding the sovereignty exercised in 
its name by England over his country as illegitimate; or even, in 
his natural exasperation, desiring that that sovereignty should be 
destroyed. 

All this I have lately had the advantage of seeing vividly brought 
out in a visit to the Parnell Commission. If I offer a remark upon 
the proceedings in that Court, it will, I think, be seen to be historical 
rather than polemical, and to be entirely free from the objection 
justly attaching to all attempts to interfere by antecedent criticism 
with the proceedings of a court of justice. For the Commission was 
appointed, as I understand, for a double, not a triple purpose ; it was 
to examine into the origin of certain forged letters, and into an 
alleged complicity of Nationalists with crime; but not, so far as I 
know, to investigate the views of Irishmen on the moral authority 
of the Act of Union. Yet I heard questions addressed, in evident 
good faith, by the Attorney-General to Mr. W. O’Brien, which 
appeared to imply that some grave and special charge would be 
established against certain Irishmen in particular, if it could be shown 
that they regarded the power wielded in Ireland by England under 
the Act of Union as an alien and intrusive power. ‘The only objec- 
tion,’ asked' Sir R. Webster, ‘that you had to rebellion was, that it 

1 Times, May 24, 1888. 
B2 
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was hopeless?’ ‘Certainly,’ replied Mr. O’Brien, at the same time 
stating that his opinions had been ‘ very much in advance of most Irish- 
men. Doubtless they are in advance, as regards such near contempla- 
tion, at least in idea, of the terrible contingencies of civil war. But, 
if we extrude the actual phraseology of ‘ blood and iron,’ I should like 
to have put to Mr. O’Brien the question, whether he, and whether, so 
far as he knew, the Irish nation in common with him, regard the Act 
of Union (under which Ireland is now governed) as possessed of the 
same moral authority as they would ascribe to the laws against 
theft and murder, or indeed as possessed of any moral authority at 
all? I have not a doubt that Mr. O’Brien would have answered (for 
it is the juridical basis of the reply I have quoted) that they did 
regard the Act of Union as being for Ireland an act of force, to 
which Ireland has no moral but only a prudential obligation to con- 
form. There may indeed be immorality in miscalculated resistance 
even to immoral laws; but such resistance is not in itself immoral. 
The Imperial Government, as it legally subsists in Ireland, is in the 
view of Ireland—that is of a vast majority of her people—a govern- 
ment of force and not of right. The true question is whether 
Ireland has anything, and if anything how much, to say in support 
of her contention, and whether that worship of the Act of Union, which 
Sir R. Webster exacts, would be piety or superstition. 

Now, in virtue of principles accepted by Tories and Liberals 
alike, no law can possess moral authority in Great Britain, can be 
invested with that real sacredness which ought to attach to all law, 
except by the will of the community. It may have been prompted, 
it may only have been accepted, by that will. A general or prevail- 
ing resistance to a measure before it became law, from those whom 
the Constitution had authorised to judge, would destroy its title 
ab initio, and in a free country it is clear beyond dispute that 
nothing could cover such a vice, short of an acceptance, which, 
if subsequent, should be unequivocally palpable, general, and free. 

Now the avowed principle of the Act of Union was that England 
and Ireland were to be governed by equal laws. As Mr. Pitt said 
in his fine quotation, 

Paribus se legibus amb 
Invicte gentes eterna in foedera mittant. 
It may be said that these words admit of local or temporary adapta- 
tions in one country, which are not suitable, and which therefore 
would be improper, in the other. Even here the case must be clear, 
the necessity evident, the law of measure strictly observed. I will 
not now argue the question how far in details of legislation this law 
of parity has been observed. But I will observe that there is one 
thing which the proposition of Mr. Pitt indubitably requires, and that 
is that, if not laws in every case, yet the principles of law shall be 
absolutely the same. But with us the condition of consent is not 
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merely a law, it is a principle of law; and no one of the advocates of 
the Union suggested at the time that Ireland was to be governed upon 
any principles of law other than those applicable to the several mem- 
bers which constitute Great Britain. Such declarations have indeed 
been made with a strange audacity, but not until Ireland had been 
stripped by the Union of the power to show what she thought of 
them. The question then arises from her point of view, has the Act 
of Union, has the authority exercised by Great Britain under that 
Act, ever received such an assent of the community, as is necessary 
in order to invest it with moral authority? And the purpose of this 
article, fully and broadly stated, is to try that question, so to speak, 
in her person, and to endeavour to obtain such a view of it, as we 
might take if, instead of being Englishmen or Scotchmen, we were 
Irishmen. 

It is of no avail to say in answer that the people of Ireland are 
not a community, but only a portion of the community, and that 
each portion of a community must of necessity be bound by the 
sense of the aggregate body. At the utmost, this plea can only 
shift the question one stage backward. It then comes to stand thus :— 
The people of Ireland were once a community, just as much as the 
people of England or of Scotland ever were. Their title stood, not 
only upon the witness of ages, but on the Act of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1783. How did they cease in law to be a community, and 
has the law, which ordained that cessation, ever received their sanc- 
tion? Was the assent given to it by the Irish Parliament a morally 
valid assent? If it was not, has the subsequent action of the nation 
been such as to furnish the sanction which was originally wanting? 
It must have been observed, and will, as we go along, be observed still 
further, that this notion of Irishmen, so strange and unnatural in 
English ears, that the rule of England under the Act of Union has had 
no basis in right, is not the offspring of mere passion or of tradition- 
ary prejudice, but is professedly derived from a high constitutional 
argument which must be seriously tried. The Englishman has 
thought that Ireland has been all along using or encouraging the 
use of force against right. The Irishman is not only of an opposite 
but of a contradictory opinion ; using the terms in the same sirict- 
ness of sense, he converts them, and holds that he uses right against 
force. That resort to Parliamentary methods, which was studied by 
O’Connell, was renounced by his immediate successors, and was even- 
tually restored and consolidated by Parnell, is not in the view of 
the Irishman a pretext to cover his unavowable designs, but an 
abatement of his historical and constitutional claims. It is, indeed, in 
his view, adouble, not a single abatement. He foregoes his claim for 
the re-establishment of his imperial independence by the Repeal of 
the Union; and he renounces his title to the use of any other than 
Parliamentary methods for obtaining the limited concession of Home 
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Rule, although, if the Act of Union is void of moral authority, he 
would be justified in employing against it any methods whatever, 
not in themselves immoral. 

As to some of the remoter facts, which lie at the basis of the 
historical argument, there is no dispute. In Ireland, as in England, 
the motive power of government shifted in the course of time from 
violence to corruption; but what was occasional in the one was 
systematic, persistent, and determined in the other. Also, what was 
indigenous in the one was imported into the other. In the seven- 
teenth century, James I. had prepared the material to work upon by 
the creation of a multitude of Parliamentary boroughs. After the 
middle of the eighteenth, when Ireland began to show signs of political 
and national life, the governing power began to defile that life at its 
source by the constant infusion of poison into the Parliamentary 
system. Rarely indeed did the Executive, representing England, 
propose anything that was good to the Parliament; and there is no 
instance, I believe, in which such a proposal was refused. This 
weak body was flattered and indulged in all its vices; in its tyranny, 
selfishness, and bigotry ; it was with an equal consistency thwarted 
in its redeeming efforts on behalf of patriotism and of national 
freedom. The parts of the pander, the jobber, and the swindler 
were the parts habitually played by this great and strong country 
towards that smaller and weaker one. It is an odious task to record 
these abominations ; but recorded they must be until they have been 
confessed, repented, and repaired; and one who like myself has 
earned credit with the world by endeavouring to expose foreign 
tyranny must not shrink from the same task because the crime has 
been committed within his own borders; especially when it is borne 
in mind that, at the period we are now approaching, the method of 
government was not only as arbitrary and lawless as that of Naples 
in 1849, but was far more sanguinary and savage. 

Between 1762 and 1783, seventy-three Peerages were created. 
The House of Commons was so manipulated that, of its 300 
members, 213 were appointed by 105 patrons; and the small 
boroughs were 200 in number. Between 1770 and 1790 alone, 
forty new or revived places of emolument were created for members 
of Parliament ;? and finally, to carry the Union, before the com- 
mencement of 1800, twenty-seven* members of the House, opposed to 
the Act, were negotiated into retirement, and their places filled by a 
like number of obedient supporters, who converted a minority into 
a majority. But this is anticipating. 

As to the general character of English government in Ireland, 
Mr. Lecky is, I suppose, an unsuspected witness. What does he 
say ? 

* For the foregoing see Lecky’s History of England, vi. 323, 429. 
3 See the names in Grattan’s Life and Times, v. 591. 
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Such is the past of English government of Ireland: a tissue of brutality and 
hypocrisy scarcely surpassed in history.‘ 

I suppose that, if there has been any one man who more 
than another could write deliberately and in cool blood on the facts 
of human experience, it was Benjamin Franklin. What says he of 
British performances of the eighteenth century in Ireland? Does 
he find them mildly flecked with spots of what was unhappy and 
regrettable? It seems that he called them® 
such a combination of rapine, treachery and violence, as would have disgraced the 
name of government in the most arbitrary country in the world. 

This it must be remembered was not the climax ultimately 
supplied before the Union. It was the high table-land of habitual 
iniquity, from which another and a portentous ascent had yet to be 
made, to place it inter apices in the frightful elevation which it 
reached before and for the purposes of the Act. It is now necessary 
to sketch the manner in which this miserable aggravation of iniquity 
was brought about. 

The views of Mr. Pitt for Ireland, as they were expressed in the 
year 1784 by his correspondence with the Duke of Rutland, then 
Viceroy, were everything that equity and patriotism could suggest. 
He endeavoured to give initial effect to them by his Commercial 
Propositions, which were accepted by the Irish Parliament. But when, 
to meet the selfish demands of the British manufacturers, they had 
been remodelled and transformed, Ireland refused them; and this 
disappointment, really due either to the Minister himself or to the 
English manufacturers, seems to have been recorded as an offence 
against the Irish Parliament. A second occasion of the same kind 
arrived on the question of the Regency. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox 
severally asserted extreme doctrines as to the assumption or the 
grant of this great office. The Irish Parliament pursued an inter- 
mediate, and what seems a highly constitutional, course. They 
assumed the initiative by Address to the Prince of Wales, and 
prayed him to take upon himself the charge. But Mr. Pitt had 
triumphed in England; and there was again recorded against the 
Irish Parliament the want of a sufficiently conforming spirit. And 
now the French Revolution and its various phases began to act, and 
to act in opposing directions, both upon the mind of the British 
Government with respect to Ireland, and upon the temper of Irish 
parties. On the one hand, it supplied motives of apprehension, 
which disposed the Ministry to conciliate. On the other hand, by 
fostering a republican sentiment in the North, by parading the 
spectre of anti-religious innovation, and by wakening anew the 
national antipathy against France, it supplied ready means to 
terrify, to divide, and to coerce. The first effect of this group of 


* Lecky, Leaders of Public Opinion (first edition), 299. 
5 Quoted in Lady Morgan’s Absenteeism, p. 120. 
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complex influences seems to have been favourable. In 1793 the 
Roman Catholic population were enfranchised ; and the great twin 
question of Reform broke ground by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the state of the representation. We have here 
the first conclusive proof how thoroughly, apart from the jobbing 
oligarchs of the ascendency, the spirit of union possessed the body 
of the people. But unhappily harmony in Ireland, first exhibited 
on the famous occasion of the Drapier’s Letters, was, from the time 
of Primate Boulter onwards, an object of alarm and aversion to the 
governing power. Union within Ireland was regarded as danger 
and menace to England. And before the session of 1793 expired, 
the spirit of reaction had made itself manifest in the Gunpowder 
Act and the Convention Act.® 

Another and more decisive oscillation of the pendulum came in 
1794-5. The war-Whigs, much to their honour, demanded and ob- 
tained from Mr. Pitt the mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. His appoint- 
ment seemed to open for Ireland the gates of Paradise. In the view 
and sense of the Irish people, North and South, it promised the at- 
tainment of both religious and civil liberty: of the first by the 
admission of Roman Catholics to Parliament; of the second by the 
certain consequence, a real Parliamentary Reform. Such a reform 
would have purged out the mass of corruption which English agency 
had persistently infused into the Irish Parliament, and which the 
patriotism of a minority, when England encouraged it, was but just 
strong enough to neutralise. Persons may differ on some of the 
points touching the mission of Fitzwilliam. But there is one point 
on which they ought not to differ. It wound up Irish expectations 
to a point, from which they could not be let down without a deadly 
shock. 

Numerosa parabat 
Excelse turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulsze preeceps immane ruine. 

It was the parting of the ways, the drawing of the lots, the 
raising of the final issue, the crisis of life and death. Under Lord 
Fitzwilliam there was peace in Ireland with a force of 5,000 men.. 
To pass the Union, after rebellion and massacre had wholly ceased, a 
force was required, which Lord Castlereagh, in the budget of February 
1800, placed at 138,000 men. This enormous army was required to. 
carry a measure odious to the population. 

The day Lord Fitzwilliam arrived, peace was proclaimed throughout alb 
Ireland. ‘The day he quitted it, she prepared for insurrection. . . . Within three. 
months after, Lord Clare had got the nation into full training for military exe- 


cution. 
These are the words of Sir J. Barrington,’ and they only echo the 


® Moore, Life of Lord Edw. Fitzgerald, i. 216-20. 
* Barrington, p. 347 ; Moore’s Lord EL, Fitzgerald, i. 260 seqq. 
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known sentiments of Burke. Before this juncture, there was hope 
and free choice; after it came the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, and 
a movement as of the swine down the steep, rushing violently into 
the sea. From this time forward, the policy was at all costs to divide 
Irishman from Irishman, to revive the dying embers of religious 
animosity, to corrupt every Irishman that could be bought, to terrify 
every Irishman that could be terrified, to destroy the reign of law, 
and establish impunity for the crimes of power, to let loose ferocious 
assassins upon humble homes, to precipitate rebellion when and 
where it was preparing, and to create it by intolerable oppression in 
Wexford where it was not, to establish, in a word, a reign of terror 
which should make the country uninhabitable. Thus even the Union 
was to be made desirable; for personal life comes, after all, before 
public life, and as jewels in a famine are bartered for bread, so it was 
within the limits of hope that nationality might be sold to buy exist- 
ence. As one more element of trouble in the caldron of the witches, 
a flourishing finance was brought into utter confusion; and the Par- 
liament was prevented from passing any measure to obviate pretended 
difficulties associated with its independence, which were hoarded up 
as topics to recommend the Union in debate. Finally, all was done 
that could be done to bury the records of these infamous transactions. 

Upon the whole it must be owned that the triumph of iniquity 
was as complete as it was shameful and disastrous. Everything in 
Ireland was denationalised, except the nation; and eventually, in 
the North, part even of the nation. During the eighteenth century 
Ireland cannot be said to have given trouble to England, but only 
reproach. During the nineteenth, we came gradually to feel, under 
the Union, that we had a thorn in our side. The pain has grown, 
and the shame has become more notorious, and the deduction from 
the due efficiency of our Parliamentary government more grievous, 
in proportion to the progressive development of our free institutions ; 
until, after ninety years of growing or persisting difficulty, and after 
signal though intermittent efforts on our part to mitigate and amend 
many of the worst Irish laws, we find that the inexorable and capital 
question of British politics is now more than ever the settlement of 
the Irish question, by the concession of a demand wisely pared down 
to suit not our necessities only, but even our susceptibilities. 

As I have already intimated, it is not within the brief limits of 
an article like this that full proofs can be given of each and all the 
charges, so heavy as to strain belief, which I have just put together. 
But, before doing something in the points which are most capital, I 
will observe that four eminent Englishmen or Scotchmen, at least, have 
put upon record their impressions on the astonishing events of the 
five years 1795-1800. Lord Cornwallis, who assumed the Viceroyalty 
when it was too late to change the guilty policy that he strove so 
hard to temper, has described some of the very worst of all the facts 
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in terms of the most extreme condemnation; Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
the Commander-in-Chief, resigned in disgust the command of what 
he found to be not an army but in the main a horde of ruffians and 
bandits; next comes Sir John Moore,’ the hero of Corunna, who re- 
lated in his journal, not a confession of things ‘ unhappy ’ and ‘ regret- 
table,’ but his indignation at horrors not less gratuitous than guilty, 
and who would have resigned with his chief, but for the fear that their 
concurrent action might suggest conspiracy ; and Colonel Napier,’ who 
relates how Lord Cornwallis gave great offence ‘to the Robespierres, 
Neros, and Caligulas of this country.’ Would that Johnson’s life 
could have been prolonged, so that he too might have brought down 
to the last bloodstained years the withering censures which he 
bestowed upon the minor iniquities of a less guilty period. 

One simple fact, which we find recorded, may of itself dispense for 
the present with some portion of the necessity for detailed proofs of 
the terrible allegation, that there was a plot of the Government 
against Ireland to make her condition intolerable, as the only possible 
means of contriving the surrender of her nationality. I mean the 
fact that in the time of Lord Fitzwilliam five thousand armed men 
sufficed (in the absence be it remembered of regular police) to keep 
the peace of the country, and that, three years afterwards, there were 
a hundred and twenty thousand. No nation ever spontaneously 
changed, within so short a time, to the extent indicated by these 
figures. Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. The population of the 
North was without doubt stimulated and excited in some degree by 
the events of the French Revolution, as they had undergone a 
similar influence from those of the American rebellion; but this 
influence was anterior to the time of Lord Fitzwilliam. As regarded 
the Roman Catholic population, it would appear that the events in 
France did more, on the whole, to repel than to attract them; and, 
when Hoche’s invasion was impending in December 1796, we read 
that the common people had every disposition to support the Govern- 
ment. Yet the essential principles of human nature do not leave 
room for the possibility that the change in feeling, so sudden and so 
vast, could have been due to anything but an extraneous influence. 
There is no difficulty in perceiving that this influence was that of 
the Government. Ferocious proceedings such as those by which 
Orange bigotry desolated the county of Armagh; the disarming of 
the Roman Catholic population with circumstances of extreme 
violence; the multiplication of an armed force, such as Sir Ralph 
Abercromby has described it, and the saddling of such a force at 
free quarters upon the population, to the unlimited sacrifice of all its 
rights, especially those of female honour; and all this covered by 


8 Edinburgh Review, lix. 17. 
® Napier to Lord H. Fitzgerald, July 28, 1798; printed in Moore’s Lord LZ. 
Fitagerald, ii. 225. 
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the direct countenance of the Legislature in the Acts which gave un- 
limited indemnity to illegal excess if veiled with the pretext of loyal 
zeal, amount to a direct proof that Ireland was simply forced into dis- 
loyalty by the deliberate agency and fixed policy of the Government. 

Dividing the capital charge against the Union policy into the two 
grand heads of fraud and violence, each of them if proved sufficient 
in itself to invalidate the moral authority of the Act, quite apart from 
its contents, I conceive that the count of fraud is absolutely made 
good by the policy which gradually converted the major part of the 
representatives of the Irish people into mere tools of Dublin Castle, 
or of patrons over whom Dublin Castle had acquired the mastery. 
There is, in existence, abundant evidence of the detailed relations of 
corruption which the Government maintained with the vast majority 
of the Irish House of Commons. This policy, commencing from near 
the time when it was determined to substitute for the monopoly of 
the undertakers the direct action of the Executive, was consummated 
by the foul transaction already named, which immediately preceded 
the session of 1800. This monster iniquity hardly required the 
supplements which on every side it received: the dismissals from 
Irish office by a foreign agency ; the large purchase of nearly all the 
borough-mongers along with their boroughs, effected by England at 
the cost of Ireland ; the refusal to take the sense of the people on the 
Bill of Union; and the daring transfer to another land, by men 
appointed to make laws for Ireland, not of their own authority, which 
was simply a limited trust, operative for a maximum term of eight 
years, and carved out of the great indefeasible national estate, but 
of that national estate itself. It is quite unnecessary to cast into 
the scale the anticipations of Roman Catholic emancipation dangled 
before the eyes of the people by the men who afterwards pleaded, and 
who must have known beforehand, the rooted determination of George 
the Third to grant nothing of the kind. Instruments obtained by 
fraud are, I believe, voidable at law. Statutes so obtained have no 
court of justice to which they can be referred. But they carry no 
moral force accruing by virtue of their enactment ; and none has since 
been acquired through any subsequent acceptance on the part of 
Ireland; unless indeed it has been, as might perhaps be argued, by 
the frank agreement of the eighty-five Nationalist members of 
Parliament, since 1886, to accept the Act of Union on condition of 
its being modified by the erection of a Statutory Parliament for the 
transaction of her internal affairs. 

I do not suppose it will anywhere be contended that the moral 
nullity of the Act at the outset has been made good ex post facto. 
The burden of proof belongs to the champion, if any there be, of such a 
contention. But even the passing observer knows that, before Eman- 
cipation and Reform, Ireland was not suffered to speak; held down 
first by martial law and an enormous armed force, and then by the 
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violent suppression, as in Dublin County, of the right of petition on 
the Union. After the Acts of 1829 and 1833, with the limited powers 
of representation then obtained, voice was at once partially given to 
the national aspirations; and now, with the extension of popular 
franchises, that voice has become loud and undeniable. 

The baseness of the Union policy, and the lack of all claim on the 
conscience of the Irish as a nation, have been shown; but I have still 
to handle the charges of tyranny and cruelty, which made part of my 
‘bad history’ and ‘ violent’ declamation. Space will only permit me 
to produce samples of the truth; but I am much mistaken if even 
samples do not suffice amply to sustain the language which I endea- 
voured to apportion with accuracy to the merits of the case. 

It will suffice for my purpose to select only a narrow area of time 
and place, I shall refer mainly to events connected with the rebellion 
of 1798; and shall rely on the evidence, not of Irish Nationalists, but 
of a beneficed Protestant clergyman. Mr. Gordon’s History of the Re- 
bellion of 1798 '° contains abundant evidence that he was touched with 
the strong prejudices of his caste ; but he was an honest man, incapable 
of wilful suppression. He carries us to the scene of war in Wexford. 
It was marked by the massacres of Scullabogue and the Bridge, the 
most cruel and wicked acts (so far as I know) to which even the dregs 
of the population were ever driven by maddening, ferocious, and 
prolonged oppression. In the Killala rising of 1798 we learn, I think, 
from the narrative of Bishop Stock, that the insurgents injured no 
man except in the field. Even in the utmost exasperation of the 
Wexford rebellion, there is no case known where a woman was out- 
raged by the rebels. Gordon says: 

Amid all their atrocities, the chastity of the fair sex was respected. I have not 
been able to ascertain one instance to the contrary in the county of Wexford, though 
many beautiful young women were absolutely in their power." 

Not so with the king’s forces. He speaks of the retreat of the 
rebels, 
many of whose female relatives, promiscuously with others, suffered in respect of 
chastity, some also with respect to health, by their constrained acquaintance with 
the soldiery."” 

On the 7th of June, after the massacre of Scullabogue, Roche, the 
Roman Catholic priest so active in arms, issued a proclamation con- 
taining the following passages :— 

In the moment of triumph, my countrymen, let not your victories be tarnished 
with any wanton act of cruelty. . . . To promote a union of brotherhood and affec- 
tion among our countrymen of all religious persuasions has been our principal 


object ; we have sworn in the most solemn manner, have associated for this laud- 
able purpose, and no powers on earth shall shake our resolution." 





© History of the Rebellion in Ireland in the year 1798, &c.: containing an im- 
partial account of the proceedings of the Irish revolutionists from the year 1782. 
London : 1803. 

” Gordon, p. 259. 12 Thid. p. 260. 8 Thid. p. 365. 
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And Bagenal Harvey, then Commander-in-Chief, on the 6th of 
June issued general orders which contained these words :— 


Any goods, that shall have been plundered from any house, if not brought into 
headquarters, or returned immediately to the houses of owners, that (sic) all persons, 
so plundering as aforesaid, shall on being convicted thereof suffer death. 

It is also resolved that any person or persons, who shall take upon them to kill 
or murder any person or prisoner, burn any house, or commit any plunder, without 
special written orders from the commander-in-chief, shall suffer death." 

And this, be it borne in mind, while plunder, incendiarism, rape, 
torture, and murder were carried on wholesale in the name of law 
and order, before the rebellion, during it, and (as Lord Cornwallis 
has borne witness) after it. 

How Irish life was valued wholesale, we may judge from the 
following narrative. On the 28th of May, two thousand men, col- 
lected in arms, made a proposal to surrender them and to go home, 
which was wisely accepted. But one of them said he would only give 
over his gun empty; and he discharged it, with the muzzleupwards. 
Hereupon the soldiers and a troop of fencible cavalry slew two 
hundred men, and many more would have perished had not the 
general recalled his force.* So, in an early copy of (I think) the 
Times, dated in September’1798, which I have seen, an officer reports 
to his superior without shame, and apparently with every confidence 
of good service, that he met a body of men who had taken arms on 
the landing of General Humbert, and slaughtered about seventy of 
them, though they made no attempt at resistance. It would be idle 
to relate the very large numbers of those slain in action. 

Every effort was, indeed, made to prevent the rebels from observing 
the laws of war ; as, when they sent a flag of truce, it was fired upon.'® 
After relating how one Furlong was shot in the execution of such a 
mission, Gordon adds a note : — 


To shoot all persons carrying flags of truce from the rebels appears to have 
been a maxim with his Majesty’s forces. 


It is not the vast destruction of rebel life which constitutes the 
gravamen of the case, but the reckless and lawless spirit in which 
the proceedings as a rule were carried on. Gordon gives one or two 
instances. A Protestant clergyman saw in Newtownbarry, on the 
25th of May, a number of women and children on their knees. They 
were praying for leave to extricate some of their effects from their 
burning cabins. Not only was this refused, but the clergyman, who 
three days after distinguished himself on the royal side at Ennis- 
corthy, had to secure his personal safety by flight. 

Again: 

A flogging was given by order of Lord Kingsborough to two men, on suspicion 
of their being rebels; on what grounds, none except his lordship knew. While 


“ Gordon, p. 363. 8 Ibid. p. 100. 
% bid. p. 142. 1 Tbid. p. 263, note, 
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the drummers were cutting the backs of these miserable men, his lordship was em- 
ployed in throwing salt into the cuts; nor were their wounds allowed to be dressed 
for twenty-four hours, notwithstanding the pressing remonstrances of the surgeon. 


This nobleman’s attention was not, however, wholly given to 
cruelty. On the day after his liberation from Wexford, says Gordon,'® 
he went to Mr. Cornelius Grogan’s house, and took out of the stable 
two coach-horses to sell. 

And again: 


Many instances might be given of men who, at the hazard of their own lives, 
concealed and maintained loyalists until the storm passed away. 


On the other hand: ” 


Some soldiers of the Ancient British regiment cut open the dead body of Father 
Michael Murphy after the battle of Arklow, took out his heart, roasted the body, 
and oiled their boots with the grease which dripped from it. 


The statement was disputed: but Gordon sustains it ?! :— 


Captain Holmes of the Durham regiment told me, in the presence of several 
persons, that he himself had assisted in cutting open the breast with an axe, and 
pulling out the heart. 

The work of destruction was so indiscriminate that many loyal- 
ists became victims. After mentioning extensive incendiarism, 
Gordon says their sufferings were not the work of the rebels alone. 
Great part was done by the soldiery. The Hessians were employed 
by the humanity of Government to put down the Irish. As might 
be expected, they exceeded all others in ferocity ; and ‘many loyal- 
ists, who had escaped from the rebels, were put to death by these 
foreigners.’*» It was in truth ‘a madness of’* murders. Lord 
Huntley’s Highiand regiment formed a splendid exception for its 
humanity. This regiment was sent by Lord Cornwallis on account 
of ‘ the shocking barbarity of our national troops.’** Upon the whole, 
the wild beast that is in man has never, so faras my knowledge goes, 
been more effectually let loose. But the ferocity which marked the 
war, sometimes among the rebels, and almost uniformly with the 
troops and the so-called loyalists, was less dreadful and less guilty 
than the work of murder and ruin prosecuted wholesale by the forces 
of the Crown after the rebellion was extinguished; mentioned by 
Lord Cornwallis in his private correspondence, kept secret for two 
whole generations, and bravely published by Mr. Charles Ross in the 
year 1859. On the 24th of July, 1798,” the Viceroy writes that 
martial law alone prevails, and with peculiar aggravations. 


* Gordon, p. 240, note. ” Ibid. p. 258. 
%” Thid. p. 258. 2 Thid. p. 259. 
22 Ibid. pp. 239, 240. 33 Cornwallis Correspondence, ii. 377. 
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But all this is trifling compared to the numberless murders that are hourly com- 
mitted by our people without any process or examination whatever. . . . 

The conversation even at my table, where you will suppose I do all I can to 
prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, &c., &c., and, if a priest has 
been put to death, the greatest joy is expressed by the whole company. 


The Wexford rebellion had been subdued long before ; and on the 
28th of July the Viceroy writes : ‘ There are scarcely any rebels left in 
arms, except some parties of plunderers in the Wicklow mountains, 
where it is very difficult to get at them.’* But on the 3lst of 
August” he addresses and even threatens the officers, whom he 
requires 
to assist him in putting a stop to the licentious conduct of the troops, and in saving 


the wretched inhabitants from being robbed, and in the most shocking manner ill- 
treated, by those to whom they had a right to look for safety and protection. 


Such, then, was the manner in which the war against the rebels 
was conducted, without law, measure, mercy, or restraint; unless in 
cases of happy exception, where the beating of a human heart was 
still audible in the breast of some individual Orangeman, or yeoman, 
or soldier, or where some person in command combined energy with 
humanity in a degree sufficient to control the fiendish impulses too 
generally indulged, and most rarely, perhaps never, punished. With 
what propriety, indeed, could a military officer be justified in punish- 
ing, when the Legislature itself, long before the rebellion, had declared 
that excesses which were beyond the law, but were committed in the 
interest of law and order, should not be punishable ? 

I must, however, remind the reader that we have not before us 
all the crimes of the Government and its agents committed in the 
case which I am describing. We do not gather them from the full 
records, which modern times, and a publicity definitively consecrated 
and established, would almost from day to day have provided, but can 
only deal with occurrences picked up sporadically, and almost at 
haphazard, by individual inquirers. We are far from yet knowing 
the whole case. The terrible particulars, which formed the basis of 
the indignant letters of Lord Cornwallis as to his own friends and 
agents, either are not upon record, or have not yet been made known 
to the world. They may lie in the recesses of Dublin Castle, or some 
other public repository. Unhappily the part already disclosed 
enables us to estimate with tolerable accuracy the whole to which 
it belongs. It is, indeed, impossible to calculate with any accuracy 
the aggregate quantity of suffering and misery inflicted on the 
unhappy country ; but when we remember that the armed force 
amounted to 120,000 or upwards, and that debasement, cruelty, and 
licence were the general rule, it is beyond doubt that that aggregate 
was large, and probable that it was enormous. 

Assuming, then, that some idea has been conveyed as to the 


26 Cornwallis Correspondence, ii. 877. 7 Tbid. ii. 395. 
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manner in which rebels either actual, or past, or suspected, were 
treated by a civilised and Christian government, the case is still 
open to the remark that after all there wasa rebellion, and that there 
were rebels, and that the case is not complete without some endeavour 
to show how and why it was that they became rebels. 

They became rebels under a course of treatment such as allows 
of no rational interpretation but one, namely, that the Government 
were determined that there should be rebels. In 1795 a people, not 
as now partially at variance, but united in sentiment from south to 
north, were divided, as Antrim declared in its county meeting of 
1797, through the agency of the Government, which diffused among 
them through the Orange Lodges the venom of religious animosities. 
Secondly, by disarming in a brutal manner the Roman Catholic 
population, they were deprived of the means of self-defence. Thirdly, 
by suspending the Habeas Corpus ict, they were deprived of any 
and every guarantee for personal liberty. Fourthly, secrecy was 
promised to all informers against persons suspected of disloyalty, on 
the plea that if they were known their lives would be in danger.” 
The Insurrection Act of 1796 authorised the Viceroy to proclaim any 
county or district as disturbed, and thereupon the magistrates might 
imprison, and send into the sea-service any persons attending ‘ at 
unlawful assemblies, or otherwise so acting as to threaten the public 
tranquillity.” But even this wasnot enough ; so, fifthly, indemnity from 
all criminal consequences was promised by law, both to magistrates and 
to others, for illegal acts done against disloyal persons, which includes 
all persons suspected of disloyalty, by the doers of the acts. Finally, 
even in peaceful parts of the country like Wexford, provocation ® was 
carried to its last extremity by the method of free quarters for the 
armed forces. From infancy we have been accustomed to shudder 
at the September massacres and the reign of terror in France. But 
the British Government in Ireland seem to have gone, though on 
a smaller scale, beyond all Gallic inventions in tyranny, cruelty, and 
illegality. What were the accompaniments of these free quarters? Mr. 
Gordon will presently throw some light for us upon this subject. 

Ready as he is at every point with hypothetical apologies for the 
Government, whose methods, he thinks, ‘ must have wounded their 
own feelings,’ he is incapable of actually suppressing facts, and he 
thus speaks *! of the disarming process, and of the protected informa- 
tions :— 

The houses and effects of those who produced not the arms which, by informa- 
tions, they were known or supposed to have in concealment, were consumed with 
fire by the troops, or otherwise destroyed ; and many persons, to force a discovery, 
were put to some species of torture, particularly that of the picket. 
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8 Gordon, pp. 71, 242. ” Ibid. p. 24. 
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There is such a thing as untruth by defect ; and it seems to me 
to be untruth of such a kind, to describe this torture as ‘ unhappy ’ 
and as ‘regrettable.’ Later on, but before any rising, Gordon comes 
to explain the nature of free quarters. 


The troops were quartered on the disaffected or suspected, in numbers propor- 
tioned to the supposed guilt and ability of the owners, whose pecuniary circumstances 
were often deeply injured by the maintenance of the soldiery, and the waste which 
was otherwise made of their effects. . . . Many of the common people, and some 
even in circumstances of life superior to that class, particularly in the city of 
Dublin, were scourged, some picketed or otherwise put to pain, to force a confession 
of concealed arms or plots. 


These were the authorised proceedings; for besides them 


Some irregularities (! !) may naturally be supposed also committed by common 
soldiers without the knowledge or approbation of their officers, and many acts of 
severity by persons not in the regular troops. 


It thus appears that torture inflicted on suspicion was within the 
regular and recognised procedure. This torture seems to have con- 
sisted mainly of scourging, sometimes to death ; half-hanging, that is 
to say, hanging, and after an interval cutting down; and the pitch 
cap, which was a cap of linen or strong brown paper, smeared with 
pitch on the inside, and attached to the head, generally, I believe, 
after shearing off the hair, with so much firmness as not to be disen- 
gaged without laceration.** But while cruelty was thus in force, the 
sister method of insult was not neglected. Gordon heard a clergy- 
man boast of the act of an officer, who hearing two young ladies in 
Dublin ‘ jocularly pronounce ’ some word used among the United Irish, 
seized and examined them, found they had green garters, and caused 
them to be tied back to back, and to remain in that condition for 
some hours, under guard, and publicly exposed in the street. Any 
piece of green colour drew down vengeance. 

Handkerchiefs, ribbons, and other parts of dress marked with the obnoxious 
colour were torn or cut away from females unconscious of disloyalty.“ Various 


other violent acts were committed, so far as to cut away pieces of men’s ears, even 
sometimes the whole ear, or a part of the nose. 


And in the fury that prevailed, sometimes even a loyalist suffered 
these horrible outrages by mistake. 

I will now take two of the recorded instances to bring this state- 
ment, without undue prolongation, to a close. 

The first is the case of Mr. Bergan, which happened in Drogheda. 
Teeling, who relates it, is a northern witness. 


About the same period the unfortunate Bergan was tortured to death. He was 
an honest, upright citizen, and a man of unimpeachable moral conduct. He was 
seized on by those vampires, and in the most public street stripped of his clothes, 


%2 Gordon, p. 54. 3 Tbid. p. 68. 
4 Ibid. pp. 69, 70. % Ibid. pp. 70, 239. 
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placed in a horizontal position on a cart, and torn with the cat-o’-nine-tails long 
after the vital spark was extinct. 

The alleged pretence for the perpetration of this horrid outrage was that a 
small gold ring had been found upon his finger bearing a national device—the 
shamrock—of his unfortunate country.” 


The other case involves the conduct of Mr. Judkin Fitzgerald. 
Of all the known infamies of the time it exhibits perhaps the deepest, 
and it has a dramatic completeness, which renders it extremely 
valuable for the purposes of illustration. And here I call as my wit- 
ness Mr. Plowden; who wasa friend to the policy of the Union,” and 
a Roman Catholic of moderate views. 

The first sufferer whom I shall cite in this case, was a man named 
Doyle, a member of the yeomanry, and therefore a person less likely 
than those of the ordinary commonalty to give ground for suspicion. 
He was seized in the street by Judkin Fitzgerald himself, who ac- 
quired the name of ‘the flogging Sheriff.’ Doyle’s innocence was 
attested by some of the most respectable inhabitants. The arrested 
man desired that his commanding officer, Captain Jephson, might be 
summoned. This reasonable request was refused. He then offered 
to forfeit his life, if on inquiry there should be found any evidence 
of his guilt. The Sheriff was not thus to be appeased; he said, ‘ I 
know by his face that he is a traitor: a Carmelite scoundrel.’ He 
ordered the man to be flogged with one hundred lashes ; and the ribs 
appeared through the flesh. Hereupon a change of method was 
needful; he ordered the trousers to be let down, and fifty more 
lashes were administered. The legal indemnity held good only 


against criminal consequences, and Doyle brought an action at 


Clonmel for redress ; an Orange jury acquitted the defendant. 

Doyle was not the only victim of this wretch. There was at 
Clonmel a teacher of French named Wright, who was largely employed. 
He heard that Fitzgerald had received informations against him, and 
he went to surrender himself for a trial of his case. But no trial was 
in Fitzgerald’s view. He cried to Wright, ‘ Down on your knees, you 
rebellious scoundrel, and receive your sentence.’ This sentence was 
to be flogged, and then to be shot. 

Wright prayed inquiry, and to back his prayer he surrendered 
his keys. The reply was, ‘ What, you Carmelite rascal, do you dare 
to speak after sentence?’ He was sent to prison. Next day, when 
brought out, he stood praying, with his hat before his eyes. 
Fitzgerald seized him by the hair, dragged him to the ground, kicked 
him, and cut him across the forehead with his sword. He was then 
stripped naked, and received fifty lashes. An officer present, Major 
Rial, asked for the cause. Fitzgerald handed him a letter in French, 
and said, ‘he did not understand French, but it contained what 


% Teeling’s Narrative of the Rebellion, pp. 134, 135. 
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would justify flogging unto death.’ The letter ran (in French) as 
follows :— 
‘Sir,—I am extremely sorry I cannot wait on you at the hour appointed, being 


unavoidably obliged to attend Sir L. Parsons, 
‘ Yours, Baron DE CLuvss.’ 


Major Rial read this out to Fitzgerald ; whereupon he ordered 
fifty more lashes. The bowels of the unhappy man protruded 
through the wounds. After this a third flogging of fifty lashes was 
inflicted ; and Fitzgerald, having executed the first portion of his 
sentence, then applied for men to shoot him. The officer refused 
them. Fitzgerald then went off to obtain a rope, but failed, 
probably through some humane concealment. This being so, 
Wright was sent back to prison, and a straw pallet: where he 
remained for six or seven days without a doctor. 

I draw these horrible details from Plowden:** They are contained 
in a speech of Mr. Yelverton’s, delivered in the House of Commons ; 
but they were not contested, and were probably recited in terms of 
the judicial record, for the case came both into a Court and before 
Parliament. And the Parliamentary portion of the case is the 
weightiest of all; since this it is, which saddles the Government and 
the House of Commons in full with the guilt and shame of as great 
a monster as, perhaps, ever wore human flesh. 

Wright instituted civil proceedings against Fitzgerald; and, 
more fortunate than Doyle, obtained a verdict for five hundred 
pounds. After this Fitzgerald petitioned Parliament ® for redress 
(April 6, 1799). He had, as he alleged, become sheriff ‘at the 
solicitation of the principal gentlemen of the county,’ who could 
not but be acquainted with the character of the man; he had found 
it necessary to flog freely; he asked protection against the suits, of 
which he doubtless apprehended more. Then came the debate. 
Mr. Under-Secretary Cooke bore testimony to his essential services. 
The Attorney-General declared him to be ‘very spirited and 
meritorious; his exertions had had the happiest consequences.’ He 
said Yelverton ought to wait the production of the evidence which 
Fitzgerald had promised. This after the trial, and the verdict. 
Yelverton stated that he had been present at the hearing of the 
cause, and that Fitzgerald brought no rebutting evidence. Mr. 
Ormsby—who has been feebly imitated within the last three years 
by the miniature or mitigated brutality of the present day— 
ridiculed ‘ the sore back of a fellow,’ who, he believed, ‘ only got his 
deserts.’ The Committee, as prayed for by Fitzgerald, was appointed.” 
Its proceedings were shielded from the light by making it formally 
secret. And the upshot was that the perpetrator of the abominable 
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wickednesses that have been described received, says Plowden, ‘a 
considerable pension for his active services’ out of the taxes levied 
upon a Roman Catholic people. He also, says Froude in his account 
of the rebellion, received a baronetcy. 

I hold that language hardly supplies material adequate to charac- 
terise with the severity it deserves such conduct onthe part of a 
Government, with respect to which we have to remember that it was 
based upon the strictest connection between the Church and the 
State, and had for its prime object, and its highest glory, the main- 
tenance of Protestant ascendency. 

It was before governmental iniquity had reached its climax in 
1798 and 1799 that Grattan, retiring from Parliament in despair, 
after the example of Mr. Fox, explained the grounds of his action in 
an Address to his electors, which conveyed his refusal to be a candi- 
date at the election of 1797. He pointed out what was even then 
sufficiently plain, that, so early as in that year, the determination 
had been taken to subdue Ireland into a legislative union against 
her will, by adouble system of force and fraud, in which these two 
grand constituents were inextricably intertwined. He held as 
follows :— 


—_— 


That on the whole, the cause of the Irish distraction of 1797 was the conduct 
of the servants of Government, endeavouring to establish, by unlimited bribery, 
absolute power. That the system of coercion was a necessary consequence and part 
of the system of corruption. And that the two systems in their success would have 
established a ruthless tyranny, tremendous and intolerable, imposed on the Senate 
by influence, and on the people by arms. 


With these words I conclude. I am fully sensible of the fallibility 
of my judgments. But I submit my plea on behalf of Ireland 
with reference to her view of the moral authority of the Act of 
Union, and my indictment against the conduct of the Government 
which passed it, to the appreciation of historical students, and of the 
public at large. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 


Few questions are now attracting so much attention among the in- 
dustrial classes, and the public generally, as the proposal to limit the 
normal working day to eight hours. About the abstract desirability 
of this limitation there is, among working men, not much dispute ; but 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to what is the best 
practical method for attaining this old ideal. Two plans are before 
the public. The first, which we may call the trades’-unionist plan, 
is, that each trades’-union should make a rule requiring its members 
to work only eight hours a day, under pain, presumably, of expulsion 
from the society. As, however, nine-tenths of the working classes 
do not belong to trade societies at all, the general efficacy of this 
method is, to say the least of it, doubtful. Consequently an alterna- 
tive scheme has been put forward, mainly by Socialists, for an appeal 
to the power of the State. The supporters of this proposal argue that 
it is waste of time to get up a special agitation in the limited ranks 
of trades’-unionists, for at best this could only lead toa partial reform, 
and that the same amount of energy devoted to political organisation 
would render the passing of a compulsory Eight Hours Act certain. 
Before discussing these two proposals more in detail let us con- 
sider what are the general arguments for the limitation of the hours of 
labour. The first and most fundamental argument is, that overlong 
hours are destructive of the mental and physical health of working 
men and women. Of course everything here turns on the meaning 
of the phrase ‘ overlong,’ and it must be at once conceded that this 
term has different meanings in different occupations. But there is a 
general consensus of opinion that eight hours’ steady and reasonably 
hard work, is enough for any adult person, and more than enough 
for a child. At present there are very few trades in which this 
limit is not habitually exceeded both by adults and by children. 
Some of the grosser cases of overwork have recently been made 
public. Thus we all know, or ought all to know, that omnibus drivers 
and conductors work fourteen to sixteen hours a day, that the drivers 
and/guards on many of our railways are often on duty for twelve or 
thirteen hours at a stretch, and that the sweated tailors at the East 
End of London, who make the clothes that the West End wears, are 
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sometimes kept bent over their work in a poisonous atmosphere for six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four. But these cases, to which public 
attention has been attracted, are not really exceptional. There are 
thousands of men and women engaged in almost every variety of 
manual occupation who when they get up in the morning know that 
they must go through twelve hours of heavy toil before they can 
rest again. 

Many women, it is true, are protected from their own folly, or from 
the tyranny of employers, by the Factory Acts. But these acts only 
apply to certain specified occupations. Barmaids, shop-girls, wait- 
resses in eating-houses and bread shops, hospital nurses, and char- 
women are all outside the scope of the factory law, and may and do work 
cruelly long hours. It will be found that in most of these occupations 
the working day is twelve or thirteen hours, There is generally an 
hour and a half allowed for meals, but this is by no means always the 
case ; very often the girls have no regular time for meals at all, but 
have to snatch a mouthful when they can. As for men—males over 
eighteen—they are too sacred to be controlled by law, and so except 
where there is a strong union, or in factories where women also 
work, a man must submit to whatever hours his employer chooses to 
impose. : 

Now all this is indisputably bad for the individuals concerned. 
They are kept at work so long that when the day is over they are 
too tired to do anything but eat and sleep. Such a system is utterly 
indefensible except on the ground of supreme necessity. If we were 
all of us busy through the livelong day, working hard to win our 
daily bread, then no one could with justice complain. But in England 
this is not the case. For while on the one hand we have thousands 
of people of all ages wearing out their lives with overwork, on the 
other hand we have thousands more who are only too anxious to take 
a share of the work. 

The contrast would be laughable if it were not so pitiful. It 
is indeed hard to say which side of the picture is the sadder. We 
constantly see notices in the paper of so many people out of work 
here, so many there, but few readers try to realise what these bald 
statements mean—the wearying search, daily continued, for some- 
thing to do, the sinking of heart at each fresh refusal, and the return 
at night, empty, and to a home that daily grows barer of the little 
comforts that labour and love have gathered together. Every day 
in England there are thousands of people making this miserable 
round, asking in vain to be allowed to work for a bare pittance 
of pay. 

And why are they not allowed to work? Simply because other 
people are being overworked. There is no escape from this con- 
clusion. No one can contend that there is not enough work to be 
done in England to keep all of us busy. If we were to share out 
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the work equably we could not maintain our present average standard 
of comfort and luxury unless every man and woman worked for at 
least four or five hours a day. At present some of us do no work at 
all, others too much. This contrast is the real root of the present 
social unrest and individual misery. 

It is of course futile to hope that such a deep-seated evil as this 
can be all at once uprooted, but there is no doubt whatever that it 
can be very seriously mitigated by a reduction in the length of the 
working day. In order to determine accurately what would be the 
effect of the proposed reduction we must ascertain the total number 
of workers in the kingdom, and the time they generally work. Un- 
fortunately the census returns in enumerating the number of persons 
engaged in the different trades do not distinguish between employers 
and employed, and therefore we have to make more or less of a guess 
at the figures we want. The summarised returns for England and 
Wales are as follows :— 


I. Professional class (including the army and the navy) . 647,075 persons 
II. Domestic class (mainly domestic servants) . ° . 1,803,810 _,, 
III. Commercial class (including railway servants) . . 980,128 ,, 
IV. Agricultural class (including persons engaged about 
animals) . tits ° ° ‘ ‘ . 1,883,184 ,, 
V. Industrial class . ‘ ; , ‘ . , . 6,373,367 _,, 
VI. Non-productive class (including all children under five, 
and 9,000,000 women) . ° ° . : . 14,786,875 _,, 


The class with which we are here mainly concerned is the in- 
dustrial class, though a reduction of hours is equally needed and 
might be safely enforced in many occupations which do not come 
under this head. Bearing this in mind, and making liberal reduc- 
tions so as to allow for employers and small masters, we may safely 
say that there are at least five million wage workers engaged in 
industrial and kindred occupations. 

As to the length of the present working day it is even more 
difficult to form an accurate estimate. Many of the best organised 
trades, such as the Amalgamated Engineers, nominally work nine 
hours only, but there is no rule to prevent them working as much 
overtime as they or their employers like. In many shops overtime 
is the rule rather than the exception, so that the average in these 
trades is probably at least ten hours. In the textile industries, 
where men and women work in the same mills, most of the men have 
to leave off work when the women do, and thus, by the indirect 
action of the factory law, the working time of the men as well as of 
the women is legally restricted to fifty-six and a half hours a week. 
On the other hand, in industries where only men are employed there 
is no limit at all, and long hours are often the regular practice. For 
example, in the seed-crushing trade for the manufacture of oil, the 
men work in two shifts of eleven hours each. Similarly on the 
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railways, porters work in two shifts of twelve hours, and sometimes 
the shifts overlap, so that one set of men have thirteen hours: on 
duty. Railway guards are supposed to have an average day of ten 
hours, taking long days and short days together, but this limit is on 
many lines often exceeded, and, in order that there may be no public 
scandal, the guard is made to feel that he will not be a persona grata 
at headquarters if he sends in his full time on long days. Lastly 
we have the numerous occupations mentioned above, in which shame- 
fully long hours are the rule. 

From these considerations we may without any hesitation con- 
clude that the average working day of the 5,000,000 people whose 
case we are considering, is not less than ten hours. Supposing then 
that we could at once introduce an eight hours day, we should imme- 
diately make room for one and a quarter million extra workers. 
This is a large order, but the probability is that there would not be 
any insuperable difficulty in finding more than a million people in 
England and Wales capable of work, and willing to work, if they could 
get what they would consider fair wages for their work. To begin 
with, there were in 1887 no less than 110,000 adult able-bodied 
paupers, maintained at the expense of the community. As to the 
number of people out of work but not on the poor rates, it is more 
difficult to get exact figures, but a fair inference may be made from 
the returns of the trades’-unions. The following list of seven societies 
includes the three largest trades’-unions in the kingdom ; the other 
four are all powerful societies. These seven are selected out of about 
seventy societies simply because they alone make the returns in the 
form required for our present purpose. The year taken is 1887, 
which was rather better than the three or four preceding years, and 
about equal to the average of the last twenty years. 


Total number Average number 
of members of unemployed 


Amalgamated Engineers . ; : . . 51,869 

‘a Carpenters 3 d d . 25,497 1,497 
Boiler Makers . ‘ F P , ° » 25,100 4,164 
Tron Founders . , ‘ ; ’ . . 11,718 1,174 
London Compositors ‘ , ae ee 742 
Steam Engine Makers . : ‘ : . 5,080 299 
Glass Bottle Makers ; ; : é . 1,484 92 


127,773 11,260 


Here we are dealing with the pick of the artisans of England. 
All these six' trades represent important industries which are not 
less regular than most of our industries. All the men who work in 
them are necessarily possessed of a large amount of technical skill. 
Moreover, these particular 127,000 men are trades’-unionists, and 
it is notorious that the best and steadiest men in each trade 


1 The Steam Engine Makers and the Amalgamated Engineers are two separate 
societies in the same trade. 
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are nearly always to be found among the members of the union. 
And yet of these men, thus carefully selected, eighty-eight out of every 
thousand are always unable to find work. We repeat wnable to find 
work, because their inability is tested by the fact that they are~in 
receipt of allowances—‘ unemployed benefit ’—paid over to them by 
their own comrades, who would be perfectly conversant with their 
circumstances. In fact it is probable that more than this number of 
unionists are really unemployed, for many men have too much pride 
to come on their society in case of a temporary loss of work. 

If, then, we find that among the pick of the skilled artisans nearly 
nine per cent. are unemployed, we shall not be far wrong in assuming 
that in the less skilled and unskilled trades the proportion will be 
eighteen or twenty per cent. This percentage taken over our assumed 
wage-earning population of five millions, will give us nearly a million 
extra workers. Or, looking at the question another way, these five 
millions who now have an irregular and uncertain day of ten hours 
would then all have a regular and certain day of eight hours. If there 
is still a demand for labour, there is an inexhaustible supply in the 
nine million women of the census return, many of whom are now 
reluctantly dependent on fathers, or brothers, or lovers. There isin 
fact no difficulty in getting extra workers ; the real question is, would 
they be called for? 

The argument that the reduction of the normal working day 
from ten hours to eight would make room for so many more 
workers obviously rests on the assumption that the amount of work 
to be done would remain the same, and this assumption many people 
are inclined altogether to dispute. In other words it is contended 
that any serious reduction in the hours of labour would drive the 
trade out of the country. If so, of course, the whole argument 
tumbles to the ground. 

Let us examine this contention a little more closely. It is urged 
that to reduce the hours of labour would be equivalent to increasing 
the cost of production, and that we should then find ourselves under- 
sold by the foreigner. To this the first answer is that a great many 
of the occupations in which English wage-workers are engaged, are 
totally exempt from foreign competition. It will, perhaps, be con- 
venient to give these occupations a name, and call them our 
‘domestic industries.’ These domestic occupations, then, include, 
first, all ‘ services,’ e.g. railway service ; secondly, all industries where 
the thing produced is for home consumption only, or is of such a nature 
that it cannot be imported from abroad. Without troubling to draw a 
fine line between these categories, for they merge into one another, 
we will enumerate some of these domestic industries. 

First and foremost come the great building trades. We cannot 
import our houses ready-built from abroad, and an export trade in 
ready-made houses is equally out of the question. It is true the 
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doors and sashes come from Norway ready-made, but we must have 
carpenters here to fit them in. Again, locks and bells might come 
fr.m Germany, but they must be fixed and hung by people here. 
Making allowances for foreign enterprise in these two or three points, 
and deducting employers, we have still left, according to the census, 
some six hundred thousand carpenters, joiners, masons, bricklayers, 
slaters, tilers, plasterers, whitewashers, plumbers, painters, glaziers, 
paperhangers, locksmiths, bell-hangers, and gas-fitters, who are purely 
‘ domestic ’ wage-workers. To these we may add 50,000 brick-makers, 
tile-makers, lime-burners, and workers in clay, sand, gravel, and chalk, 
and 18,000 men employed in gas-works. 

Next we have the clothing trades. Here it is true that we do a 
large business in exporting ready-made clothes to the colonies, but 
an immense number of tailors and dressmakers are employed in 
making clothes to order, and the work of these people is of course 
purely ‘domestic.’ How many milliners, dressmakers, sempstresses, 
and tailors are included in this second category it is impossible to 
find out accurately ; but allowing for employers, and men and women 
working on their own account, we may put the number at not less 
than three hundred thousand. The remaining classes need no explana- 
tion. Hotel and eating-house servants, 68,000; carmen, carriers, . 
carters, tramway-drivers, &c., 124,000; men employed about docks, 
wharfs, and warehouses, 70,000; railway employees of all sorts en- 
gaged in manual work, 190,000; messengers, watchmen, &c., 120,000 ; 
paviors and road labourers, 14,000; and hospital service, 10,000. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. We might have added 
wheelwrights, saddlers, and shoeing-smiths, printers engaged on 
newspapers, all government and municipal employees, electric light 
and telephone service, &c., and the thousands of overworked clerks and 
shop-assistants who now form a vast black-coated proletariat. With- 


out these additions, however, our list amounts to more than a 


million and a half wage-workers who are absolutely untouched by 
foreign competition. 

We now turn to those trades in which foreign competition does 
exist, and it is only right at once to confess that in many cases the 
competition of foreigners either in our own or in neutral markets is 
so keen that we could not increase our cost of production without 
the risk of losing our share of the trade. Here, however, it must 
be pointed out that a reduction in the hours of labour does not always 
mean an increased cost of production. Thus in the cotton trade it 
can be shown that if the ‘hands,’ instead of working in one shift of 
nine and a half hours a day, worked in two shifts of eight hours each, 
the extra work got out of the machinery would more than compensate 
the mill owner for the diminution of hours. Again, there are some 
trades where we might profitably sacrifice our export business if we 
saw a chance of doing a better business at home. For example, if 
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by bringing into steady employment a number of people now on the 
threshold of the workhouse, we could create a large home demand 
for clothes, boots or shoes, and knives and forks, it would be worth 
our while to drop the ready-made clothing trade for the colonies, and 
give up selling shoddy cutlery to Central Africans. 

This question of the home demand is a very important one. 
Even with our immense export trade our own people are still our 
best customers, and whatever improves their condition betters our 
best market. An eight hours day, by bringing into work a number 
of workless and wageless people, would create a new body of customers 
on whose patronage our manufacturers might with some safety rely, 
and whose varying whims they might with some accuracy forecast. 
On the other hand it may be urged that since our workpeople are 
thus to a large extent their own customers, they would be the first 
to suffer by any measure which tended to raise prices. As before, 
the answer to this is that labour is not the only element in the cost 
of production, that it is possible that the other elements may be 
reduced, and that even if they are not, and an actual increase of cost 
occurs so that the profit is reduced, it does not follow that there will 
be an increased price, for “x ceduction of profit on each article may 
be more than compensat.:d for by increased sales. 

For example, in the case of railways it is difficult to see how an 
increased outlay on labour could give rise to increased charges for 
transport. The directors could not raise passenger fares, for pre- 
sumably these are already fixed at the point which the railway 
companies find most profitable. To raise them would bring about a 
diminution of receipts. With regard to rates on goods, much the 
same argument applies. It is possible therefore that reduction in 
the hours of labour would mean a reduction in dividends. But the 
probability is that most railway companies would in the long run 
benefit by the introduction of a universal eight hours system; for 
the working classes have already shown that travelling is the form of 
indulgence they most appreciate, and an increase of leisure through- 
out the community would be sure to bring about an increase in the 
passenger traffic on railways. 

To return, however, to the question of foreign competition. 
When every possible allowance has been made, it must be confessed 
that there would be a considerable danger in any sudden reduction 
of the hours of labour. There are, however, two ways of proceed- 
ing safely. Either we can enter into negotiations with foreign 
governments and try to induce them to legislate pari passu with us,? 
or we can proceed at once to commence a series of gradual reforms. 
By proceeding gradually we should be able to ascertain, as we went 





2 The Swiss Government is now offering Europe a grand opportunity for practi- 
cally discussing the question of international action, but apparently our Government 
means to let the chance go by. 
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along, how far the development of machinery and other economies in 
production made up for the reduction in the hours of labour, and 
to regulate our pace accordingly. 

This brings us at length to the question, Are we to rely on 
trades’-unions, or to appeal to legislation? A study of the figures 
will show the hopelessness of the former course. Few people realise 
how numerically insignificant these societies are. Even in the best 
organised trades, like the engineers and the iron-founders, only half 
the workers belong to their trade society. In other trades the unionists 
are only a small fraction of the total number of wage-workers, while 
in many occupations there is no organisation at all. The total mem- 
bership of all the societies registered at Somerset House is 340,000, 
including agricultural labourers’ unions and one or two women’s 
societies. There area few societies besides which are not registered, 
say altogether 350,000 trades’-unionists in England and Wales out of 
a wage-earning population in industry and agriculture of five to six 
million adults. 

Moreover, even in those trades where the unionists are most 
powerful, their present practice does not lead one to hope much from 
their future exertions. They are very fond of boasting that by 
their energy and organisation they have secured a nine hours day for 
the whole trade. That the nine hours day is due to them may or 
may not be the case: this is a matter of dispute ; but what is undis- 
puted is this, that the limit of nine hours is purely nominal and has 
no relation whatever to the actual working day. When a compositor 
or an iron-founder says that his day is nine hours, all that he means 
is that his ‘time’ is nine hours and the rest is ‘overtime.’ It will 
hardly be believed that this stupendous distinction is in many cases 
merely verbal and utterly without effective meaning. However, 
in most trades and shops, each hour of ‘overtime’ is paid at a 
higher rate than the nine hours of the ‘day.’ For example, an 
iron-founder’s day ends at 5 o’clock; if he goes on working till nine, 
he is paid ‘time and a quarter’ for each hour; after nine, each hour 
is reckoned ‘ time and a half,’ ; 

In consequence of this practice of habitual overtime, coupled with 
higher pay for the extra hours, many trades’-unionists have a very 
muddled notion of the meaning of the proposal for an eight hours 
day. They regard it, not as a plan for diminishing their work in 
order to make room for their fellows who are unemployed, but as a 
cunning contrivance for enabling them to get more money for the 
same work. If overtime—they argue—began to be counted after 
eight hours instead of after nine, there would be an hour lost at the 
low rate and an hour gained at the high rate. In the case of the 
iron-founders this change, if it did not lead to a reduction in the 
‘rate per hour, would mean an addition of about twopence a day to 
their wages. The change might also to some extent discourage 
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employers from working overtime, and so would be a slight benefit 
to the rest of the community. 

Such a microscopic reform as this is hardly worth discussing, but 
the mention of the muddled notion is useful as illustrating the un- 
deniable truth that trades’-unionists cannot, as a body, be relied upon 
to bestir themselves seriously on behalf of the whole of the working 
classes. Their idea of solidarity does not, in fact, extend beyond 
their own ranks. As has often been pointed out, they form an aris- 
tocracy of labour and they have that great defect of aristocrats, the 
want of sympathy with other classes. Moreover, it is important to 
know that in some cases—though probably rare ones—the trades’- 
unions are actually in the hands of employers. In one of the 
branches of the Sheffield cutlery trade, for example, the trade society 
is composed almost entirely of little masters—men who work with 
their own hands it is true, but who also employ as many as four or 
five men to work for them. This society, is in fact, a friendly society 
of sweaters organised for mutual protection. The sweatee, it is 
true, may come in if he likes, but he realises that he is not wanted 
and stays away. 

Even though such cases as this may be quite exceptional, the fact 
remains that the trades’-unions are only powerful in a very few trades. 
As the figures quoted amply show, the great mass of the working 
classes is outside the trades’-union movement. Moreover, in many 
trades where the union is numerically strong it is really only a 
benefit club. The members pay in so much money a week as an 
insurance against sickness and old age, and when the time comes 
draw out their allowances. To this extent the society is an excellent 
institution, and generally performs its functions admirably. But this 
is all; as regards the regulation of wages and the hours of work it is 
powerless. 

We cannot, then, trust to the trades’-unions to do anything more 
than slightly improve the condition of the upper-class artisan, and 
even here their efforts are constantly neutralised by the competition 
of the great mass of unorganised labourers underneath. How are we 
to deal with them? How is their condition to be improved? The 
advice most freely given to them by amiable philanthropists and 
laisser-fairé politicians is to organise themselves, even as their more 
prosperous brothers have done. It is instructive, however, to note 
that the very same set of people who are now giving this advice so 
generously, twenty or thirty years ago were vehement in denouncing 
the wickedness of trades’-unions. At that time the unions were 
undoubtedly a power in the country, and were doing a very great deat 
to improve the condition of working men generally. They were then 
bold and aggressive, as men must be who have a cause to fight for. 
Now that their part of the fight is over, now that on their lines 
nothing more of importance can be done, they have become passive 
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and respectable, and now they enjoy the praise of men who formerly 
loaded them with abuse. To the cynic it looks as if the comfortable 
classes do not really care for the happiness of those who work for 
them, that they like to prate glibly about their philanthropic aspira- 
tions, but always carefully avoid supporting any plan that is not fore- 
doomed to failure. 

This is the case with the appeal to the lowest stratum of working 
men and women to combine. They cannot. They have not the neces- 
sary qualities within them. We do not expect a cripple who has 
fallen down to get up again without help. What folly, what dishonest 
folly, it is to contend that these mental and moral cripples must 
raise themselves by their own exertions—by their own exertions or 
not at all. That is the dilemma we put before them, and perhaps to 
some of us this latter alternative is not altogether unpleasant. It is 
in many ways a very great advantage to have a large class of semi- 
starving people in our midst, eager to get work and willing to take it 
at almost any price. Our comforts and luxuries might be quite 
appreciably dearer if this class were removed or raised into compara- 
tive well-being. 

Probably many well-intentioned people will be quite shocked at 
this view of the case, but it is nevertheless a true one. Employers 
of labour understand it well enough. Recently one of my friends 
had a few repairing jobs to be done in his house, and was advised by 
a friendly builder to look out for some man who had been out of work 
for a long time, because such a man would be willing to do the job 
cheaper. It is seldom that the position is so brutally stated as this, 
but it is, nevertheless, daily acted upon. We can, in fact, none of us 
free ourselves from the responsibility of such practices as these. The 
whole of our commercial system is based on the principle of buying 
in the cheapest market, and in its ultimate outcome this means 
‘robbing: the poor because of their poverty.’ 

We cannot to-day or to-morrow get rid of this hideous system, but 
we can at once tone down its worst features. And the best and most 
practical way of proceeding is to extend the benefits of our factory 
legislation to those classes who are now outside the scope of these 
admirable laws. From 1802 down to a few years ago these laws have 
gradually been extended from point to point, and made constantly 
more effective. Every advance was opposed by the interested clamour 
of short-sighted employers and the silly sophistries of half-boiled 
economists. Now there is no economist in this or any other country 
who does not recognise the immense value of this long series of 
Factory Acts, while all the best employers are unanimous in favour 
of restrictions by which they as well as their workmen are protected 
from unscrupulous competitors. 

In 1878 these numerous statutes were consolidated into one Act, 
and since then, as far as England is concerned, there has been no 
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change. The principal points of the Factory and Workshop Act of 
1878 are: 

1. All factories, and all workshops* where young persons are 
employed, must be properly ventilated and periodically whitewashed. 

2. All dangerous machinery must be securely fenced. 

3. The hours of labour for women and young persons under 18 
are limited—(qa) in textile factories to a maximum of 564 hours a 
week ; (b) in non-textile factories, and in workshops where children 
or young persons are employed, to a maximum of 60 hours a week, 
with permission to work 14 hour overtime 48 days a-year. (c) In 
workshops where only adult women are employed to 65 hours a week. 

4, Children under thirteen are half-timers, unless they have 
passed the fourth school standard, when they may begin full time 
work at twelve. 

5. Children under 10 must not be employed in any manufacturing 
process. 

6. Women and children must not be employed between 9 P.M. 
and 6 a.M.; they must have eight half-holidays, or four whole holi- 
days in the year, besides Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Friday. 

These provisions, which are admirable in spirit, would be even 
more valuable in practice than they now are if there were a larger 
staff of inspectors to enforce them. The present staff of fifty in- 
spectors and sub-inspectors for the whole of the United Kingdom is 
numerically quite inadequate for the work to be done. But, apart 
from better inspection, we need extended provisions. The first point 
is the abandonment of the triple distinction between textile factories, 
non-textile factories, and workshops. These distinctions are survivals 
which mark the gradual growth of factory legislation, and have no 
other than this historical justification. If it is right to insist that 
an adult male shall not work in an unwhitewashed ‘ factory,’ it is 
equally important to prevent him working in an unwhitewashed 
‘workshop ;’ and there is no reason why a woman who may only 
work 56} hours a week in a textile factory should be allowed to 
work 60 hours at a possibly more exhausting occupation in a non- 
textile factory next door. 

In this connection arises the important question of overtime. It 
must be conceded that there are certain trades in which occasional 
overtime is a necessity, but in many more, where it is frequently prac- 
tised, it could as easily be dispensed with. Mr. Lakeman, that most 
energetic of factory inspectors, has frequently stated, as the result 
of his long experience in watching almost every industry in the king- 
dom, that overtime is in most trades an utterly unnecessary evil. If 
customers knew that overtime was absolutely prohibited, they would 
give their orders longer in advance, and trade would go on every bit 


* A factory is distinguished from a workshop by the presence of steam or other 
mechanical motive power. 
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as well, and much more regularly than before. The importance of 
this question may be understood by noticing that the legal allowance 
of overtime is 72 hours a year, or more than a week’s extra work in 
the twelve months. 

These two reforms would very much improve the existing law, 
but what is even more important is to bring within the scope of the 
Act the large classes of persons now outside it. In other words the 
Factory Acts must be extended so as to include all wage-earners of 
either sex who are engaged in any kind of manual ‘* occupation. 

We have already pointed out that a large number of women—wait- 
resses, shop-assistants, washerwomen, &c.—have no protection of any 
sort from the factory law, and are consequently often compelled to 
work cruelly long hours at miserably low wages. Their case for 
relief is an obvious one. 

The case for men would be equally obvious were it not for the 
wonderful dogma that has somehow got on to the tongue of the politi- 
cian and the pen of the journalist, that an adult male isa semi- 
sacred being, who must be allowed to ruin his own health and the wel- 
fare of his fellow-workmen whenever it pleases his Supreme Holiness 
todo so. As a matter of fact the average working man is by no means 
holy, and only intelligent along a few limited paths. What more 
can we expect from a man whose whole day is spent in exhausting 
toil, ever overshadowed by the fear of discharge ? 


Qui baignant de sueur chaque morceau de pain, 
Travaillant pour le jour, doute du lendemain. 


And yet this is the man to whom is entrusted the ultimate govern- 
ment of the British Empire. Even the poorest and stupidest 
labourer has a vote, provided he be a householder ; but he has abso- 
lutely no leisure to study the questions on which he is empowered to 
give a final decision. 
‘Yes,’ says the doctrinaire politician of the Manchester school ; 
‘all this is true enough ; we should be glad to see a shorter day if only 
the workman would win it for himself by his individual effort.’ O 
sancta simplicitas! Let anyone who has seen anything of working 
men and their masters try to imagine the spectacle of the individual 
working man going up to the manager of a large business and saying, 
‘I disapprove of long hours and must insist on your working shorter 
time.’ Even the laisser-faire politician can now see the absurdity of 
such a situation—he could not twenty years ago—and now he falls 


‘ The reason for excluding mental workers is, first, that they are already in such 
a relatively good position that they need no protection ; secondly, that it would be 
impossible to detect infringements of a law restricting their labour, and therefore 
futile to pass it. On the other hand copying clerks, whose work is generally quite 
mechanical, ought to have protection every bit as much as other manual labourers. 

5 Waitresses in Aérated Bread shops are on duty seventy-two hours a week; 
maximum wages 10s. 
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back on the plea for trades’-union action. It has already been 
shown that not one man in ten is a member of any kind of trade 
society, and probably not half of these are morally capable of taking 
an effective part in any serious industrial struggle. 

If therefore working men are to be protected against overwork 
it must be through legislative action. Already the law forbids the 
adult male to work in an unsanitary factory ; already it indirectly limits 
his labour in numerous industries by limiting the working hours of 
women ; and therefore to impose limits on his working time in all wage- 
earning occupations is merely an extension of principles already esta- 
blished. To say that such further legislative interference will destroy 
the workman’s self-respect and render him a flabby being, dependent 
on Government support, is to show a want of appreciation of the real 
effect of seasonable aid to people who cannot help themselves. A 
young tree is not rendered flabby because it is propped up against the 
wind by a stake. And men whose lives are now the sport of the chop- 
ping winds of commercial speculation will not grow weaker because 
they are lifted up by a power outside them. On the contrary, in the 
leisure that the law will give them they will find their first chance 
of becoming strong—mentally, morally, physically. 

To recapitulate, then, the first step we ask for is the extension of 
the present Factory Act to all wage-workers of either sex. But this 
is only a step, and an Eight Hours Act is only a step. The real 
point to be insisted on is this, that we must be prepared to enforce 
by legislative action a progressive reduction of the hours of labour, 
in order to keep pace with the progressive development of labour- 
saving machinery and of industrial organisation. Further, it must 
be borne in mind that this question is not merely a national, but an 
international, one. For industrial purposes, England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and the United States really form one country, 
and neither hostile tariffs nor disguised bounties can destroy their 
solidarity. Whatever affects one, affects all. 

To-day all these nations are face to face with one great problem, 
How to get rid of the poverty of the masses. During the last twenty 
years the means of production in the group of countries enumerated 
have increased enormously, but poverty still continues almost as 
great as before. The main reason is that the benefits of machinery 
have not been distributed over a wide-enough area. The happy 
owners of new machines have increased their profits by diminishing 
their labour bill, but the men thrown out of work cease to be con- 
sumers at the same time that they cease to be producers. Conse- 
quently the market becomes restricted, and the increased power of 
production is wasted for want of increased power of consumption ; 
shoe factories and cotton mills are standing idle, while hungry men 
are pacing the streets shoeless and shirtless, The only remedy is 
to bring these men and women back into employ, and that can only 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 149. 
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be done by a progressive and compulsory limitation of the normal 
working day. 

In this way, and in this way alone, can we kill poverty. For the 
people who will be thus endowed with leisure, free from anxiety, 
will not long continue to find their main recreation in the pothouse, 
or to indulge without stint in reckless procreation. With increased 
opportunities, increased wants will arise. Working men and women 
will want better clothes and better food and better houses, more 
books and pictures, better music-halls and theatres, circuses and 
concerts, more frequent and more extended travel. The problem will 
then be not how to limit production, but how to keep pace with the 
ever-growing demands of the million. There will be room for all 
to work, but time for all to play. And the progress of machinery, 
instead of being attended with the curses of a starving proletariat, 
will be welcomed as the great benefactor of the human race, created 
by mankind for man, bringing to each one of us the means of enjoy- 
ment and the leisure to enjoy. 


Harouip Cox. 











THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


To ENGINEERS the interest of an engineering work has little relation 
to size or appearance. A difficult piece of tunnelling hidden beneath 
some mountain, or the removal of a dangerous shoal not visible 
through the muddy waters of a great river, may be of as keen an 
interest to the engineer as a colossal work like the Forth Bridge. 
But to the general public it cannot be denied that in all ages a great 
bridge—or what for the time was considered a great bridge—has 
always proved to excite greater attention than any other class of 
engineering work. Thus, hundreds who know that Telford built the 
Menai Suspension Bridge would be puzzled to enumerate his other 
engineering triumphs; and the same may be said of Rennie’s London 
Bridge and Stephenson’s Britannia Bridge. 

The interest shown by the public in the Forth Bridge is the 
same in kind, and only different in degree, to that evinced in 
earlier days about other bridges. It has been suggested that, as 
the Forth Bridge is now approaching completion, the proper moment 
has arrived for conveying to the readers of this Review a general 
notion of the size and principle of construction of that great structure, 
and the present brief paper is the outcome of the suggestion. 

That there is nothing new under the sun is a perfectly safe 
statement to make at all times. Neither the idea of a bridge across 
the Forth at Queensferry, nor the principle of construction upon 
which the present structure is based, is novel. In 1804 an Edin- 
burgh surveyor published designs for a bridge across the Forth at 
the same spot, and with spans of the same magnitude as the present 
bridge. The designs showed a suspension bridge with chains like 
the cable of a fifty-ton yacht, and the total weight of iron was esti- 
mated at 200 tons, as compared with the 50,000 tons of steel in the 
present structure. 

So far as the audacity of the conception of a bridge 1,700 feet in 
span is concerned, we can, therefore, make no claim for originality. 
As regards the cantilever principle of construction there is even less 
novelty. A daily paper recently stated in authoritative style that 
the Forth Bridge cantilever system was ‘ borrowed from the United 
States,’ which statement could only be paralleled in absurdity by an 
D2 
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allegation that the English language was borrowed from the United 
States. As a matter of fact, the cantilever principle of construction 
is much older than the English language, for we find it in the stone 
corbel and lintel combination of the earliest Egyptian and Indian 
temples which preceded the introduction of the arch. It was in all 
probability ‘invented’ by some intelligent savage, who, wanting to 
get across a stream too deep to ford and too wide to jump, utilised 
the projecting branches of two opposite trees as cantilevers, or 
brackets, and connected them by a short independent piece of timber, 
and so formed a cantilever and central girder structure, identical in 
main principles with the great Forth Bridge. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting of comparatively modern works of this kind is a 
bridge in Thibet constructed about 230 years ago, and illustrated by 
fig. 1. 





The sketch is reproduced from a drawing made in 1783 by 
Lieutenant Davis, R.N., who formed part of the embassy to the 
Court of the Teshoo Lama, in Thibet, an account of which, with 
illustrations, was published in London in the year 1800. The book 
was a popular one at the time, and was translated and republished 
in Germany, so that both English and German engineers had the 
opportunity ninety years ago of reading the following—probably the 
first—description of a ‘cantilever and central girder’ bridge ever 
published :—‘ The bridge of Wandipore is of singular lightness and 
beauty in its appearance. The span measures 112 feet; it consists 
of three parts, two sides, and a centre nearly equal to each other, 
the sides having a considerable slope raise the elevation of the centre 
platform, which is horizontal, some feet above the floor of the 
galleries. A quadruple row of timbers, their ends being set in the 
masonry of the bank and the pier, supports the sides; the centre 
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part is laid from side to side.’ Making allowance for difference of 
material, the preceding work may fairly be looked upon as the true 
prototype of the present Forth Bridge. 

The adaptability of the cantilever system of construction for 
railway bridges of large span became obvious to ourselves, and no 
doubt to others, soon after the invention of Bessemer made cheap 
steel a possibility. In 1865 we designed a steel cantilever bridge of 
1,000 feet span for a proposed viaduct across the Severn, near the 
site of the present tunnel; but it was not until 1881 that the Forth 
Bridge designs were published in the English and American technical 
journals. These designs naturally attracted much attention, and with 
characteristic promptness American engineers realised the advantages 
of the system, and designed and built the following year a steel 
cantilever railway bridge on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and have 
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since followed on with more than half a dozen others of the same type 
of construction. 

Owing to the arched form of’ the under side of the Forth Bridge 
cantilevers, many persons visiting the works or seeing the drawings 
entertain the mistaken notion that the principle of construction is 
analogous to that of the arch, and that the insertion of a keystone 
will be required to complete the work. This assumption is entirely 
wrong. The 1,710 feet spans are traversed by two cantilevers or 
brackets, each projecting 680 feet from the piers, and connected by a 
central girder 350 feet in length. 

The true principle of construction and the nature of the stresses 
are well illustrated by a ‘living model’ of the bridge photographed 
at the works some time ago (fig. 2). Two men sitting on chairs 
extended their arms, and supported the same by grasping sticks but- 
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ting against the chairs. This represented the two double cantilevers. 
The central girder was represented by a short stick slung from one 
arm of each man, and the anchorages by ropes extending from the 
other arms to a couple of piles of bricks. When stresses are brought 
on this system by a load on the central girder, the men’s arms and 
the anchorage ropes come into tension, and the sticks and chair legs 
into compression. In the Forth Bridge one must imagine the chairs 
placed a third of a mile apart and the men’s heads to be 360 feet 
above the ground, and further understand that this pull on the men’s 
arms approaches 10,000 tons and the pressure of the legs of the chair 
on the ground 100,000 tons. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
as regards size and weight, no existing bridge at all approaches the 
Forth Bridge. Each span of the latter would cross the Green Park 
at one bound from Piccadilly to Buckingham Palace, and over 50,000 
tons of steel are used in the complete structure. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions and measure- 


ments :— 
Feet 


Two spans each , i P : , . 1,700 

‘ ‘ See a A 
Fifteen _,, f os ‘ . . 168 
Depth of main girders at piers . ‘ ‘ . ~ 842 

os ‘a centre P ; ; 50 
Width of bridge at piers . : ; . . 2 

* pe + centre ; , 4 , 82 
Clear headway for navigation at high water . 150 
Deepest foundation below high water. ; 89 
Highest part of bridge above high water . . 860 
Depth of water in centre of channel ; . 210 


In 1883 a commencement was made with the works of the Forth 
Bridge on the present design. Simultaneously with the erection of 
shops and machinery for the manufacture of the superstructure, a 
start was made with the pier-work. Each main pier consists of a 
group of four cylindrical masonry piers about 70 feet diameter, 
founded on rock or hard boulder clay at depths ranging up to 90 feet 
below high water. Six of the cylindrical piers were put in place by 
what is known as the compressed-air system. That is to say, they 
were built as hollow cylinders in the first place, then floated into 
position, sunk to the proper level, and afterwards filled up solid 
with masonry. An airtight roof was formed seven feet above the 
bottom edge of the hollow cylinder, so that a chamber like a huge 
diving-bell 70 feet in diameter and seven feet high constituted 
the bottom of each pier. When in position the water was driven 
out of the chambers by forcing in compressed air, and men then 
entered them through air-locks and carried on the excavation 90 
feet below the waves of the Forth as easily as on dry land. At times 
the height of the barometer in the working chamber attained 80 
inches, but the men suffered little inconvenience beyond the usual 
pain in the joints which results from too long a stay in compressed air. 
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Where boulder clay formed the foundation the labour of exca- 
vating that extremely hard and tenacious material in the compressed 
air-chamber proved too exhausting ; pickaxes were of little avail, and 
the trained Italian labourers who were chiefly employed lost heart 
over the work. There were, however, plenty of hydraulic appliances 
at hand, and Mr. Arrol quickly got over the difficulty. Spades with 
hydraulic rams in the hollow handles were made, and, with the roof 
of the compressed air-chamber to thrust against, the workmen had 
merely to hold the handle vertically, turn a little tap, and down went 
the spade with a force of three tons into the hitherto intractable clay. 

At Inchgarvie—the island in the middle of the Forth without 
which the Bridge could never have been built, as the depth of water 
on either side is over 200 feet—the foundation was of rock, and a 
different method of excavation became necessary. A very strong and 
costly iron staging was erected, and the floating caisson or hollow 
masonry pier was moored alongside. Divers and labourers had 
previously levelled up the sloping rock bottom with sand-bags to form 
a bed for the caisson. Workmen then entered the compressed air- 
chamber through the air-locks and shafts of access, and the high 
ledge of rock was blasted away, holes being driven by rock drills 
worked by compressed air and otherwise under the cutting edge 
of the caisson to allow the latter to quietly and gradually sink 
into its final position on a level bed of whinstone rock seventy- 
two feet below sea-level. Many persons visited the seventy-feet- 
diameter electrically-lighted chamber lying deep below the waves of 
the Forth. On several occasions salmon found their way in, deluded 
no doubt by the temptingly aerated condition of the water due to the 
rush of compressed air under the cutting edge of the caisson. 

Although the pier-work of the Forth Bridge presented many points 
of novelty, the chief interest of the work undoubtedly centres in the 
manufacture and erection of the steel superstructure. To manu- 
facture the many miles of twelve-feet diameter and smaller tubes 
forming the compression members, and the still greater length of 
lattice girders forming the tension members, numberless machines of 
all kinds, many of them of special design, by Mr. Arrol, the contractor, 
were required, and the working of these machines was for several years 
carried on uninterruptedly day and night. At times 1,800 tons of 
finished steelwork has been turned out of the shops each month. 
All of the steel has proved of admirable quality, trustworthy in every 
respect. The average strength is one-half greater than that of the 
best wrought iron, and the ductility of the steel plates is fully three 
times that of corresponding iron plates. However, the dimensions of 
the parts are such that, even if made of iron, the Forth Bridge would 
be stronger than many existing railway bridges, and trains could 
traverse it with perfect safety. 

Owing to the unprecedented span and the weight of the structure 
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itself the dead load is far in excess of any number of railway trains 
which could be brought upon the bridge. Thus the weight of one 
of the 1,700-feet spans is about 16,000 tons, and the heaviest rolling 
load would in practice be not more than a couple of coal trains weigh- 
ing together, say, 800 tons, or only five per cent. of the dead weight. 
Wind is a more important element than train weight, and with the 
assumed pressure of 56 lbs. per square foot the estimated lateral pres- 
sure on each 1,700 feet span is 2,000 tons, or two and a half times 
as much as the rolling load. To resist wind the structure is 
‘ straddle-legged,’ that is, the lofty columns over the piers are 120 
feet apart at the base and 33 feet at the top. Similarly the canti- 
lever bottom members widen out at the piers. To convey an idea 
of the enormous forces which the cantilevers are capable of resisting 
it may be stated that a pull of 45,000 tons would be required to 
tear asunder the top ties, whilst the greatest pull from passing trains 
would be less than 2,000 tons. 

Expansion and contraction of the huge mass of metal have been 
carefully provided for. The steel superstructure is not rigidly bolted 
to the masonry, but is free to slide within certain limits under heavy 
wind pressure or large variations.of temperature. Perfect freedom 
of movement in the 1,700-feet span is attained by resting one end of 
the central girder on a rocking column, and the rails here are free to 
slide to the extent of eighteen inches under changes of temperature. 

One of the chief advantages of the cantilever system is facility 
and safety of erection, as such bridges can be erected by commencing 
at the piers and adding successive bays of the cantilever right and 
left until the whole is complete. There is thus no moment of in- 
security when the safety of the whole structure is dependent upon 
the integrity of some temporary staging springing from the bed of 
the river, and liable to be carried away by storm or flood. Asa re- 
sult of experience at the Forth Bridge, not a single bolt has been dis- 
turbed by the heaviest storms which have occurred during the erection 
of the bridge. Although at times the idea has been prevalent that 
the accidents to workmen at the Forth Bridge were notably great, the 
fact is that the reverse is the case. The total loss of life in the past 
six years amongst the two thousand to four thousand workmen has 
been less than two-thirds of that resulting from the single act of over- 
sight or carelessness at Armagh the other day. Hundreds of the Forth 
Bridge workmen have proved themselves to be as hardy and plucky a 
set of men as could ever have existed in past times. Only a fine line 
divides praiseworthy daring from reprehensible recklessness, and it is 
certainly not for the general public to bring a charge of recklessness 
against the Forth Bridge workmen, as witness the loss of life every 
year at level crossings on railways. It takes just about five seconds 
to walk across a railway, and yet last year over one hundred people 
selected the very five seconds when trains were passing to attempt 
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the feat, and failed—so the less said about recklessness the better, so 
far as the-general public is concerned. 

The present state of the works is shown by fig. 3, and it is anti- 
cipated that the superstructure will be sufficiently complete to admit 
of the passage of a train across the Forth next October. It may be 
asked, Will the resultant shortening of the distance between North and 
South justify so much labour and cost ? and the answer must be that, 
in the present day, time is pre-eminently the equivalent of money. A 
glance at any map will show that the Forth Bridge is the missing link 
in the great East Coast chain of communication, along which gallop 
the fastest trains in the world. Between London and Edinburgh the 
greater part of the journey is done at a speed exceeding 50 miles an 
hour; the 105 miles between Grantham and King’s Cross averages 
54 miles for the whole journey, and some time ago the 4.18 P.M. 
train from Grantham was timed to run 24 miles in 22 minutes, 
one mile being done in 46 seconds, or at the rate of 74 miles 
an hour. Compare this with the anticipations of the last generation. 
In 1825 the Quarterly Review, in an appreciative article on the 
proposed Woolwich Railway, deprecated any wild estimates as to 
speed, ‘We will back,’ it said,.‘old Father Thames against the 
Woolwich Railway for any sum. We trust that Parliament will in 
all railways it may sanction limit the speed to eight or nine miles an 
hour, which is as great as can be ventured on with safety.’ When 
the prophets have failed so egregiously in the past, it would be rash 
for any one to venture to predict that even larger and more costly 
works than the Forth Bridge will not be considered a necessity of the 
railway system of the future. There is, indeed, exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition a set of plans for a bridge across the English Channel by 
no less distinguished firms than Messrs. Schneider of Creusot and M, 
Hirsent, contractor, having seventy cantilever spans similar to those 
at the Forth Bridge; and last year a charter was granted by the 
American Legislature for a bridge across the Hudson River of 2,800 
feet span; so, in the opinion of our French and American brethren 
at least, finality is by no means attained in the Forth Bridge. 


JOHN FOWLER. 
B. Baker. 








THE FIRST-NIGHT JUDGMENT OF PLAYS. 


A mINoR philosopher who recently crossed the Atlantic, tired of 
watching the everlasting stretch of waters, to relieve his weariness 
dropped a plummet into that other and vaster ocean—boundless, un- 
fathomable, innavigable—the ocean of human credulity and fatuity. 
At the hour before dinner, when it is customary for passengers to 
take their constitutional on deck, he sauntered up to one of the air- 
funnels on the ‘ Etruria,’ and putting his arm down it, he kept it 
there for some ninety seconds, and then withdrawing it with an ex- 
pression of pain, he asked the guileless passers-by how it was that by 
putting one’s arm down that particular funnel one received, after a 
minute or so, a severe electric shock at the elbow. With the help 
of a confederate, a genial master of hounds, who kindly acted as 
‘bonnet,’ about a hundred passengers were induced to try the ex- 
periment. With this curious result. Some forty of them received 
slight electric shocks, some ten or a dozen received violent shocks, 
and four or five of them entered into elaborate scientific, but mutually 
destructive, explanations of an occurrence that had never taken 
place. 

If of a hundred people taken from the class who occupy the saloon 
of a Cunard steamer, and who may be supposed to be considerably 
above the average in education, intelligence, scientific knowledge, and 
general balance of mental power—if of this hundred, fifty can, by the 
merest suggestion, be persuaded that they experience an acute bodily 
sensation, when, in fact, they experience nothing, how many of the 
ordinary mass of theatre-goers, taken haphazard from all ranks of 
society and intelligence, can be persuaded, or may persuade them- 
selves, that a good play is a bad one, or that. a bad play is a good one ? 
If the average man cannot be trusted in a thing so simple and direct 
as knowing whether he feels an electric shock or not, how can he be 
trusted in a mental operation so subtle, so complex, so indefinite, so 
elusive of demonstration as the formation of an opinion on a work 
of art? And yet everybody who is present at a theatre on a first 
night immediately passes the glibbest and surest judgment on a new 
play. 

The implied suggestion that a modern play may be considered as 
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a work of art will be received with a smile and a sneer. It will draw a 
smile from those who remember that the English drama is still sup- 
posed to be a branch of English literature, that any enduring renown 
it may win must be not merely theatrical but literary as well, that 
the one great flowering time of our national drama was the very 
midsummer of our national literature. It will raise a sneer and a 
shout of contempt from all the throng whose busy interest it is to 
spread the hateful maxim that the theatre is nothing but a shop to 
purvey any empty amusement that the public may clamour for, and 
that, therefore, any mention of art in connection with the stage must 
come from the lips of an impostor or a fanatic. And doubtless these 
two classes of objectors, from very opposite reasons, will resent the 
suggestion that the judgment pronounced upon a modern play has 
any farther-reaching consequence or influence than the varying 
amount of cash it may transfer from the pockets of the public to the 
pockets of the manager, or that it can be worth while to examine the 
methods whereby a play becomes popular any more than it can be 
worth while to enter into an exhaustive discussion of the methods 
whereby the Philistine is taught to purchase what is called high-art 
furniture in the Tottenham Court Road. 

Indeed one is forced to take an apologetic tone when one speaks 
of our modern drama, and the time seems to be a long way off when 
it will be permitted for any one with a sense of proportion or a memory 
of the wise Arnoldian precept about ‘seeing things as they are,’ to 
boast of our having a living English drama at all commensurate with 
and responsive to the national life, and flashing back upon a theatre- 
loving and theatre-going community the faithful image of themselves. 
In no sense can the Victorian drama be said to bear any such relation 
to the Victorian literature and the Victorian age as the Elizabethan 
drama bears to the Elizabethan literature and the Elizabethan age. 
We have a great Victorian literature, we have plenty of stagecraft, 
but when the great masters of our modern literature have written 
plays they have only shown that they do not know the stage. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why we should not again have a 
literary drama if we only set about it the right way. And in a con- 
fused and bewildered way we do seem to be struggling towards some 
sincere form of national drama, and there does seem to be springing 
up a growing discontent with the puerilities and transparent unreali- 
ties that have so long held sway on the English stage. But even 
the most earnest well-wishers to the theatre, those who are most 
anxious that it should cease to be the people’s bauble, and become a 
real power in our intellectual and artistic life—even these do not quite 
seem to know what they want of it, or how they would have it set 
about its new career. 

It is the object of this paper to examine the machinery in present 
use for the formation and direction of public opinion in the judgment 
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of plays, and to inquire whether it is defective at any point and how 
far it can be mended in the interests of the drama. And if it is 
retorted that the machinery is perfect and cannot be mended and 
must not be tampered with, one can only ask, ‘Then how is it we 
have no modern English drama to-day at all worthy of the dignity 
and opulence of our nation?’ If it is contended that we have such 
a modern drama, that our stage is in an entirely satisfactory condition, 
that it handles our complex modern life in a large and masterly way, 
and has seized upon the spirit of the age with a sovereign grasp of 
vitality and truth, and is rendering it in works that will possess a 
permanent attraction for those who may chance to see or read them 
in a future generation—if this is contended, one can only remember 
Mr. Micawber’s alternative, and ‘sardonically smile.’ I will give one 
instance, and one only, of the modern drama’s failure, not merely to 
give its due prominence to perhaps the chief factor of our modern 
life, not merely to render it with any pretensions to likeness, or to 
truth, or to penetration, but even to recognise that there is anything 
to be dealt with, or that there is such a shaper and transformer of 
conduct and character and life in our midst. 

When the dust that we have raised round ourselves has cleared 
away, and this age and its ‘works can be dispassionately viewed and 
weighed, who can doubt that its prime achievements, its crowning 
glories, its great prizes will be judged to science? Calm, invincible, 
celestial ministrant, whose still small voice is beginning to be heard 
above the howling of our two hundred sects, whose healing secrets are 
for all ears, how sure is thy future rule over all the turbulent, disordered 
human race! 

But on the stage on such rare occasions as the man of science is 
introduced, it is always, even in a serious play, in a farcical or bur- 
lesque spirit, as a weak-minded, insincere, comic old fool, or a weak- 
minded, insincere, comic young fool, with an entirely false, ridiculous 
jargon, and generally with a very strong dash of the impostor. And 
this is not because the majority of the audience recognise the portrait 
as in any sense true, even in a burlesque or farcical sense, but because 
searchingness and sincerity are not demanded on the stage. There 
is no appeal made by the author to the sense of truthfulness and 
penetration in his audience, and indeed the audience do not expect 
it. Parallel cases might be instanced in other character-types on 
the stage, but would take us too far from our present subject. 

Returning to the question of the apparatus for the judgment of 
plays it is necessary to lay down, first, the two main rules which, 
sooner or later, every modern playwright has to bend to and steer his 
course by :— 

1. The public is the judge. 

2. The public must not be bored. 

The public is the judge. Resist, rebel, revile, as we may, accuse 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 149. E 
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the public of caprice, of ignorance, of neglect, of fatuity, of frivolity, 
of want of taste, the public remains our master. A good play is a 
play that draws the public. Any other sort of good play is no good. 

‘Nonsense, sir! Allow me to be the best judge of whether I’m 
cutting your nose or no!’ says the barber in the farce to his protest- 
ing victim. 

But it is not the author-barber, nor the bystander, who has to 
decide whether the public’s nose has been cut, but the public, the 
victim himself. And it is curious that when the victim in any par- 
ticular case has been emphatically assured by the bystander that his 
nose has not been cut, and has yet felt from his own sensations that 
he has been bled—it is curious to remark when the victim says to the 
bystander, ‘ Sir, would you please look again? Are you sure there 
isn’t a slight scratch on my nose ?’ the reply generally is, ‘ A scratch ? 
A fearful gash, sir!’ 

Yes, the public is our master, and in the theatrical as well as the 
political world the only practical thing is to make haste and recognise 
it. But is not this a frank acknowledgment of the irresistible force of 
the shop-keeping dictum that the author and manager are bound to 
provide the public with the exact kind of nonsense or folly it has a 
relish for? Not atall. The public taste is modifiable within very 
wide limits. The public may be led almost anywhere, easily but 
temporarily to any kind of new sensation or falsity, strenuously but 
permanently to the appreciation of what is of lasting intellectual and 
artistic worth. One hears constantly an outcry against the absurdity 
of trying to educate the public in matters of amusement, but all 
the while a very real education is going on amongst us. Consider 
the intolerable course of preliminary education a candidate for 
one of the stalls at some of our burlesque theatres must undergo 
before he can get the full flavour of the entertainment upon his 
palate! How rigorously he must deny himself the contemplation of 
all heroic actions and personages in history, in fiction, and in sur- 
rounding modern life! How severely he must abstain from all 
acquaintance with the graces of English literature, the beauties of 
his mother-tongue! What entire surrender he must make of all 
his pleasant leisure, that he may cultivate the society of the debased 
persons who haunt our public bar-rooms! How constantly alert he 
must be to catch all the nuances of their peculiar slang, and to 
enter into their subtlest perversions of our language! How willing 
he must be to sacrifice, not merely his superfluous faculties, such as 
his reverence for women and his ear for poetry, but such coarser 
possessions as logic and common sense! How patiently he must 
discipline himself towards the barmaid’s ideal of life! And then, 
after a number of years, if he has diligently employed his time, he 
will at last be able to enter with frantic raptures, such as never 
Garrick, Kean, or Irving inspired, into the inner meaning and occult 
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appreciation of some travesty, scrofulous with slang and fetid with 
diseased cockneyisms, of one of 


those wise and lovely songs 
Of Fate, and Chance, and God, and Chaos old— 
And Love ; 


some burlesque that burlesques nothing, but only beslimes with the 
cheapest and filthiest modern cynicism some old-world legend such 
as that which tells of the deathless passion that snatched Eurydice 
for a moment to its embrace, or the deathless constancy that wel- 
comed the loved Ulysses after his wanderings. 

The public cannot be educated, we are told. But it is being 
educated, and rapidly, and in some quarters to a strange end. And 
if it can be trained to delight in nonsense, in imbecility, in bunkum, 
in claptrap, in sensation, in all sorts of passing extravagance and 
emptiness, shall we say that it cannot be trained to delight in the 
wise picturing of what is real, essential, enduring, and of perennial 
influence and far-reaching result in our national life? The public 
cannot be educated? Let the theatrical bear-wards of our gilded 
youth respond! I think the cubs can be taught to dance, and to a 
pretty tune. In the fact that the public taste can be trained and 
diverted in almost any direction lie our best hopes for the future of 
the drama. The public, then, is the judge. But this rule is tem- 
pered by the consideration that the public is pliable, volatile, flexible, 
teachable to an incalculable degree. 

2nd. The public must not be bored. The Olympian gods 
laughed consumedly at Vulcan because he was lame. A scarcely 
less august assemblage—the English upper classes at a fashionable 
club—shouted with delight at ‘Two Lovely Black Eyes.’ One may 
be permitted to keep an unmoved countenance in presence of these 
supreme manifestations of humour without quite forfeiting one’s 
reputation for the perception of comedy, or without incurring a 
charge of disrespect towards the dread audiences whose pleasure it 
was to be thus tickled. 

It is illustrative of the curiously complex growth of modern 
humour, that an eager participator in the great perpetual mundane 
comedy is now so often compelled to satisfy his appetite for the 
ludicrous, not in what his fellows laugh at, but in the fact that they 
laugh at all. The minor philosopher before mentioned saw a 
crammed theatre shaking with laughter at the most dreary, witless 
piece of cockney inanity. The whole point of this involved, elaborate 
jest lay, not in the fact that the people on the stage had come there 
to amuse the audience, but that the entire audience had come there 
to amuse him—had cheerfully deserted their occupations, had given 
up the golden leisure that they might have spent so much more 
profitably in twiddling their thumbs, and the shillings that they 
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might have spent so much more profitably by concealing them in 
the gutter, had done all this with, of course, the co-operation of the 
whole body of people on the stage, to please a single spectator, the 
lucky, but scarcely deserving, minor philosopher. It struck him as 
a rather costly and wasteful joke, but he laughed. It isn’t every- 
body who can have a performance all to himself like the late King 
of Bavaria. So he laughed. And perhaps it was a member of that 
same audience who had his revenge a few days later upon our small 
philosopher when the latter was evidently enjoying with all his heart 
a performance of Shakespeare. ‘I-don’t see anything in Shake- 
speare myself, said to him a young man of the day. ‘It is quite 
optional,’ was the cheerful reply ; and there the discussion ended. 
But doubtless the young man inwardly chuckled, and knew himself 
to be superior to a person who could enjoy such stuff. 

It is all optional; it is all relative; and when one reflects upon 
the huge sempiternal dulness that pervades two-thirds of English 
life, of the evident determination of the English people to turn the 
whole country into one big railway suburb of smoky yellow brick, so 
that the ideal England of the future may be a sort of Clapham Junc- 
tion and its immediate neighbourhood ‘ writ large,’ one is puzzled to 
know what a people domiciled under such conditions may or may 
not find humorous or dull, what indeed they could possibly find that 
was not dull, and whether in some rare moment of inspiration it 
might not occur to them that the whole of their existence, their amuse- 
ments included, was not one great sacrifice upon the altar of dulness. 

But the people must not be bored at the theatre, that’s flat. 
This may lead to some astonishing results. A few years ago Mr. 
William Archer printed at length the most popular and laughter- 
producing scene from the most popular and laughter-producing 
comedy of our times. It was a cruel exposure. But modern comedies 
are not meant to be read. Why not, pray? it is exactly those 
qualities that make the School for Scandal a readable play that 
have preserved it on the stage for a hundred years and will pre- 
serve it for a hundred years more. The cleverness of its great situa- 
tion alone would not have saved it. But the public don’t want to 
read plays, and the public must not be bored. It is true that this 
may disthrone all the great humourists of the past, and seat in their 
honoured place some pert cockney monstrosity of the music halls. 
But the public must not be bored. This may tend to banish from our 
stage every species of wit that requires an intellectual energy of atten- 
tion to understand, and that can be dwelt upon afterwards and re- 
enjoyed upon reflection. But the public must not be bored. This may 
degrade the stage from being in any sense an expounder and pre- 
ceptor of manners and life, and conclusively prove its true function 
to be that of a dictionary for the dissemination of eccentric forms of 
slang and double-entendre. Yet the public shall not be bored. 
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This is the second rule a playwright has to bear in his mind and 
submit to, whether he likes it or not. A play must not bore the 
public. This rule is illuminated by the fact that different classes of 
the public are bored by, and take delight in, totally opposite things. 
It was necessary to state at some length the conditions under which 
a playwright works, and to test the exact value of the two rules he is 
so constantly reminded of, lest it should be said that this inquiry was 
started in rebellion against, or in ignorance of, what are supposed to 
be permanent and fundamental limitations of stage-work. These 
limitations being stated and frankly accepted for whatever they may 
be worth, we may go on to the main inquiry, bearing them in our 
mind. 

If there is one form of art that from the nature of things might 
demand a special tenderness and carefulness in its judges it is surely 
a stage-play. ‘As good almost kill a man as kill a good book,’ said 
Milton, when it was a question of applying to literature a summary 
process of stamping out, akin to that which plays sometimes undergo. 
If a picture is condemned it may yet find one appreciative buyer to 
reward the artist’s trouble. And it stays perfect on the canvas to 
justify or refute the criticism. If a book is condemned it is yet in 
print and is obtainable; it can be read by anybody who cares to test 
the judgment pronounced upon it. Neither picture nor book is 
snuffed out. What would English literature be if every book that 
did not immediately obtain the suffrages of the public was burnt to 
the last copy by the hangman, and the author put in the pillory? 
What would have survived during the last few years, except Called 
Back and a few things on that level? While almost everything of 
higher and more lasting reference and import would have perished. 

But an unsuccessful play, and especially a play of serious inten- 
tion, very rarely recovers from the hisses and jeers of a first night. 
It is always crippled and deprived of its immediate influence. One 
is frequently challenged to quote a good play that has failed, but the 
very factthat it has failed is the test to most of us that it is not a good 
play. And it is generally a right test. But it may be also noticed 
that some plays which have been saved by the skin of their teeth 
are now pronounced good that would surely have been remembered 
only with condemnation if by some accident they had not managed 
to survive. Therefore the judgment of a play would seem to demand 
very unusual qualities of balance, coolness, penetration, expertness, 
and leniency. And in addition to these, in all cases except those of 
the most transparent insincerity or incompetence, one might plead 
for a very large measure of suspension of judgment. Now, there is 
no doubt that these qualities do exist to some extent in a first-night 
audience and are frequently exercised. And it would be churlish 
and perverse for one who has received very distinguished marks of 
sympathy and approval from first-night audiences to quibble over 
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any minor inequalities of praise or blame, or to raise any question of 
the justice of any particular verdict, upon merely personal grounds. 
Where a large debt of gratitude has to be freely acknowledged on a 
run of dealings, it is not worth while to dispute about the odd half- 
pence in any single transaction. Indeed, a mere personal question 
can never be of any importance, except to the individual himself. I 
would not therefore have obtruded this matter of first-night judg- 
ments if a recent occasion did not appear to furnish an example of 
how certain defects and impetuosities in our present system of 
judging plays tend to hinder the development of our drama, tend to 
obstruct it at those very points where calm, enlightened opinion 
would deem it most needs encouragement, tend to impose at times 
an almost intolerable restraint upon the author’s freedom of action 
and his daring to treat his subject in his own way. 

To prevent misunderstanding it may be well for me to say at once 
that on the occasion in question there is no reason to doubt the sub- 
stantial good faith, and perhaps even generosity, of the general body 
of the audience. The fact remains that, after one of the most disas- 
trous first-nights ever experienced in a London theatre, the play, 
altered only at two points and to no greater an extent than could be 
copied easily on the one side of half a sheet of note paper, received 
on the second night the greatest marks of attention and approval 
from the house, and, in place of provoking hisses, provoked only rather 
indignant inquiries as to the reason of the attitude of the first-night 
audience. And yet I am sure there was no intentional spirit of un- 
fairness on the part of the first-night audience. If it be said that 
the alterations, slight as they were, made all the difference in the 
reception of the play, it may be replied that it is quite possible they 
did ; but then what is the value of the opinion of a first-night audience 
that visits with unmeasured condemnation a play that only needs to 
be altered in so very slight a degree? With so much explanation, 
the occasion that prompted these remarks may be dismissed for the 
more general question. 

The truth is that very frequently the state of mind of first-night 
audiences is rather more akin to that of an excited political meeting 
than to that of any committee of judges upon a work of art. There 
is a vast amount of excitement, a vast amount of genuine enthusiasm, 
trained, half-trained, and almost wholly untrained. This enthusiasm 
is really anxious at the outset fora great success, but, being baulked, 
it turns as easily as the Roman citizens did at the words of Antony, 
and seems to become quite as anxious for a great failure. There is 
also in a first-night audience a considerable amount of cynicism and 
boredom, though less perhaps than might be expected as the natural] 
results of a long course of modern play-seeing. And there is, also, 
as might be anticipated when the prizes of the stage are so much 
coveted, a certain amount of envy from those who have failed as 
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authors and actors, or who are impatient to succeed. These latter 
feelings, which are latent and kept in check while the play is going 
well, make themselves very potent when things are going wrong. 
And when once things have gone wrong, or apparently have gone 
wrong, and hissing has set in, all judgment becomes impossible to the 
majority of the audience. A short time ago at a first night during 
an important scene the electric light began to play pranks and jump 
up and down. The effect was instantly visible in the distraction of 
the audience, and in their inability to follow what was taking place 
on the stage. The actors, too, became frightened and lost their self- 
control. Happily the light behaved itself in time before the thread 
of interest had completely snapped. But for practical purposes and 
so far as the power of judgment is concerned, the effects of hissing 
and of violent eccentricity on the part of the electric light are very 
much about the same. 

But it will be asked, Do you wish to abolish the right of hissing 
in theatres? By no means. Hissing is perhaps only enthusiasm 
turned wrong side out. We cannot afford to part with the enthusiasm. 
Besides, for all worthless work the swiftest and sternest condemnation 
is the kindest and the most economic. But let us be quite sure that 
it is worthless. Except ip the very worst cases of insincerity and 
ineptitude, I think hissing is a whip that should be held in strict 
reserve. There should always be very great hesitation in using it, 
except for downright obscenity and profanity. And even here the 
evident sense of the majority who do not hiss is quite as effective as 
the more pronounced condemnation of those who do. That the things 
which commonly provoke hostile demonstrations on the first night 
are not as a rule offensive to the ordinary playgoer, and would not 
disturb him or move his anger, is proved by the fact that it would be 
difficult to point to a case of hissing after the first night. There 
is generally a ghastly apathy, 2 terrible gloom and downheartedness, 
about audience and actors on the second night of a failure. And 
this may be even worse than the hissing. But there is no hissing. 
And if it be urged that also, even in the case of a success, there is 
no such enthusiasm and applause as is shown on a first night it must 
be replied that very often the enthusiasm of a first night is as ill- 
judged and as uncalled for as the hissing. We cannot afford to lose 
the least spark of trained, well-grounded enthusiasm, but the mere 
noise that mechanically cannons and thunders over the safe advent of 
some outrageous masterpiece of bunkum is far more noxious than 
any amount of hissing, and could surely be grateful to no ear that 
had once caught the faintest whisper of that ‘ strain of higher mood,’ 


Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistening foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 
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What we are all desirous of is that both the condemnation and 
the applause should be well-founded, well-considered, and well-regu- 
lated. But Iam here only concerned with the methods and regulation 
of the condemnation. Personally, I have not the least objection to 
being hissed. Considering that the two occasions on which I have 
met with a public demonstration of this order have been brought 
about by passages in my plays that, whatever their faults or their 
unintentional offensiveness, were at least deliberate, were deeply felt, 
were carefully thought over, and were written in all good faith and 
earnestness—these things considered, I am unable to blame myself 
for their unlucky reception or to lay it to heart. ‘I had rather be 
damned,’ says Shelley, ‘ with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to heaven 
with Paley and Malthus.’ I would not willingly offend any single 
person among my audience, indeed I would, at some violence to my 
own convictions, remove any scene that would hurt the natural re- 
verence of any spectator. But how little any real feeling of reverence 
has to do with the matter I have already pointed out in this Review 
some yearsago. And, considering what things have been vociferously 
applauded on our modern stage, one might take some credit to oneself 
for being blamed ; for surely it is better to be blamed for work either 
good or bad than to be praised for work that is transparently bad. 

I must own that I think it is very often a slightly irrational feeling 
that prompts an audience to hiss, a survival of that frame of mind 
which induces certain islanders to go out every evening and howl and 
hurl their darts at the sun simply because he is going down. Our 
minor philosopher says there is something to him ludicrously incon- 
sequent and comical in the whole method whereby we set about 
securing good plays. And to hiss a man who has spent perhaps some 
five or six months in the stupendous task of trying to please two 
thousand people each of them with different tastes, notions, ideals, 
prejudices, whims, standards, simply because he has failed to satisfy 
them all at all points, seems a little uncharitable and discourteous as 
well as illogical. Besides, hissing in many cases defeats the end for 
which the audience has come—that is, if that end is the considera- 
tion of the play and not the hunting of it down. What would be the 
result if the next exhibition of the Royal Academy should be opened 
simultaneously to public and critics, and every member of the public 
who had paid his shilling should be permitted, without giving any 
reasons, to stick his umbrella into any part of any picture that he 
did not like, while at the end of the view it should be de rigueur for 
the whole body of the Academicians and exhibitors to run the gaunt- 
let between two rows of the public ranged on each side from the top 
of the Academy steps to Piccadilly, the public being entitled for their 
shilling to express their approbation or their disapprobation in any 
method short of personal violence? What would be the result? No 
doubt the art-loving public which the occasion would be sure to bring 
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together would have sufficient: good manners and respect for them- 
selves not to interfere with many of the best works, or to allow their 
neighbours to interfere with them wantonly,if they could help it. 
But if some Tartuffe claimed his right on behalf of public morality to 
plunge his stick into every nude figure on the walls, and if some 
doctrinaire claimed his right on behalf of art to annihilate every 
canvas that did not illustrate his theories, and if the critics were 
compelled to judge these tattered and mangled remains as if they 
embodied the artist’s full intention, is there any doubt that the 
greatest injury would gradually be done to art, and that in the long 
run nothing would be safe of survival but what was of assured re- 
spectable mediocrity and dead conventionality, that having a thou- 
sand times proved inoffensive to the British Philistine might be relied 
upon to prove inoffensive once more? I donot say that nothing else 
would survive, but that nothing else would be safe of survival. The 
entire tendency would be to stamp out originality. Originality is 
always more or less offensive and shocking and debateable. Artists 
would naturally say, ‘I cannot afford to waste six months on painting 
a picture that the first comer, however prejudiced or ignorant, may 
plunge his umbrella into and thereby make me the laughing-stock 
of the whole artistic world. “I must paint something that will please 
everybody—and sell.’ 

Can anyone doubt the folly of such a system? Yet this is pre- 
cisely a parallel to the method in which plays are judged. I am not 
disputing the general substantial justice of first-night verdicts. I 
am not bringing wholesale charges. I am not denying that there is 
very great fairness, very great generosity, very great enthusiasm on 
first nights in many instances. I am only pointing out a law of 
tendency, not perhaps very marked in its operation or in its imme- 
diate results, nay very frequently quite obscured and apparently 
contradicted by immediate results. If I tell a man who goes to 
Monte Carlo with twenty thousand pounds that if he keeps on play- 
ing long enough he will inevitably become bankrupt, I do not 
accuse the bank of cheating. He may win once, twenty times, a 
hundred times, and may laugh at my prophecy. But if he perseveres, 
that very small advantage the bank retains will work to results as 
certain as the multiplication-table and gravitation, and he will be 
ruined. So it is on our stage. There is a law of repression, of 
restraint, of gentle but irresistible suasion towards small, foolish, 
cockney ideals. And gradually we all get tuned that way. Thus 
an author, in planning a new piece, is obliged to make it his first 
business, not to give full play to his own views of life, his own 
knowledge of human nature; he is under the ignoble necessity of 
making it his first business to remove everything that could possibly 
offend the most untrained cockney intellect. One line, on a first 
night, that presents a view of life foreign to that which obtains in 
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Tooley Street or Gotham, may so upset three wrathful gentlemen 
from Tooley Street or Gotham, who may chance to be in the house, 
that they may conceive themselves bound by the sternest sense of 
duty, by all they owe to the drama, to themselves, to the public, and 
to Tooley Street or Gotham, to protest against the piece, and as far 
as they can, to prevent its being heard, or heard of, again. They 
are quite within their rights to protest, and so far as in them lies to 
uphold Tooley Street or Gotham standards, but unfortunately the 
piece has to be judged almost entirely by that first-night perform- 
ance. And it is very obvious that while the electric light or three 
gentlemen from Tooley Street are behaving themselves in an eccen- 
tric manner, no examination of the author’s work is possible. But 
in the one case the fault is laid to the electric light, in the other to 
the author. It is only a very strong, calm, shrewd judgment, that 
can remain ‘ unshaken, unseduced, unterrified’ under such conditions, 
and penetrate to the author’s meaning—that is, if the author happens 
to have any. And it requires some courage to pronounce a verdict 
in favour of a piece in face of the fact that very probably the public, 
hearing of the first-night reception, will take it for granted that the 
play is a failure. An author dares not risk anything. How can he 
show his heart when he knows that the tongs are waiting to tear it 
out from him and flay and shrivel it? How is any great work in 
modern drama, not to be done, but to be attempted? We are 
searcely likely to achieve any very great work, but imagine what 
its reception might be unless it was sheltered by a great name 
and a great position on the part of the producer! A few years ago, 
at the Bristol theatre, I happened to sit next to a good-natured, 
common-sense old sea-captain, whose course of reading and previous 
theatre-going had not extended to the play in performance. The 
play was Hamlet. As it proceeded he became more and more 
puzzled as to the motives of the plot and characters, and he en- 
treated me to explain them to him as he went along. However, the 
exigencies of the case did not permit me to enter into an exhaustive 
analysis of the play, and in the middle of the performance he left 
the theatre, swearing. This may prove that Hamlet is a bad play, 
and that the first piece of claptrap that catches the public is a good 
one. Or it may prove, what is almost undreamed of in the art of 
the stage, though it is so thoroughly recognised in all other arts, 
that the first rough two-foot rule of common-sense that the first 
comer may take out of his work-a-day pocket, though a perfectly 
reliable instrument for its own business, is scarcely the kind of 
measure to apply to a water-colour of Turner’s for the purpose of 
seeing how near he approaches to nature in his portraiture of a 
mountain. The two-foot rule is admirable for measuring deal 
planks, but in the case of the picture it only proves Turner to be 
contemptibly, ridiculously wrong. And the knowledge that the 
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two-foot rule is to be applied only tends to prevent an author from 
touching anything that may demand rather a different kind of measure. 

Further, another reason why great forbearance may be asked from 
an audience on a first night, so far as a final judgment on the author’s 
work is concerned, lies in the fact that a play is not acertain, definite, 
stereotyped, irreversible thing. A play is fluent, flexible, wayward, 
protean. Any given representation of any play is only one of a pos- 
sible thousand, all varying more or less, all of them more or less em- 
bodying the author’s ideas, so that he could hardly say of any one of 
them that it was not what he intended. But the very slightest dif- 
ference of balance, of relation, of proportion, of selecting this actor 
instead of that, of putting up with this actor when that cannot be had, 
may make all the difference with the public. So curiously subtle are 
the conditions that make for success. So that the most that can be 
said of any first-night performance is that, out of a thousand possible 
varying productions of a play, this particular one is, or is not, satis- 
fying or likely to be popular. But a new play is always judged as 
if the author’s share of it were there definitely imaged once for all, 
graven in the rock. 

Again, there are very wide variations of the same play, even 
when played by the same company, on different nights. At rehearsal 
a play shifts from morning to morning. One day everything seems 
to go well: there is life in the piece, life in the actors, and the whole 
thing gives an impression of reality. The next day everything is 
flat, the piece seems formal and mechanical, the actors mere puppets, 
and the whole thing is lifeless and wooden. And very often it seems 
that the failure or success of a piece is due to the same causes that 
make it go heavily or brightly at rehearsal. And if very great for- 
bearance may be asked for the play on the first night, much more 
may it be asked for the actors and actresses. An author can keep 
out of the way, and if he is fortunate to have a healthy, sanguine 
temperament, he can appraise a first-night failure at its due value ; 
but the actors and actresses are bound not merely to face that dread 
ordeal, they are bound not merely to walk on hot bricks, but to 
perform a very delicate artistic operation all the while. While the 
house is with them, they are buoyed up in their task; but the 
moment they feel there is an antagonistic spirit in front, however 
small a portion of the audience it may pervade, it is quite impossible 
for them to be master of themselves in such a way as to do justice 
to themselves and the author. Imagine a person whose occupation 
makes him peculiarly sensitive to the least breath of praise and 
blame, which cultivates his nerves to the utmost point of refinement, 
called upon to enact a scene of great passion or transcendent emotion 
for the first time, with the knowledge that the three wrathful gentle- 
men from Tooley Street were offended, and were only waiting for 
the slightest slip on his part to make their indignation echo through 
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the house. How can a man give voice to the passion that is in him 
under such conditions? How can he miss reaching his aim by at 
least that short span which separates the sublime from the ridicu- 
lous? Yet he, too, is judged as if his performance were a piece of 
statuary, carved once and for all, instead of a breath—an inspira- 
tion. Perhaps it is unfair to urge the state of fright and abject 
nervous terror which seizes even some practised performers on a first 
night. It will be said that unless a person has calm, strong nerves, 
he or she ought not to enter a profession that so eminently demands 
them. But there are very many delightful performers whose services 
the stage would be the poorer for losing, who are completely para- 
lysed by our present system of judging plays, and to whom a first 
night means days, and even weeks, of agonised anticipation and 
after-depression and prostration. And very often the performers 
have to suffer for the author’s sins. It seems a pity that some other 
method for visiting condemnation upon the author could not be 
devised, or at least some other time and place. A pillory on Hamp- 
stead Heath for three hours on the succeeding day would scarcely be 
practicable, yet it would be a wiser punishment than our present one. 

Again, our present system of judging plays often tends to stereo- 
type conventionality as much by its injudicious praise as by its in- 
judicious censure. In many respects, a first-night audience, enthu- 
siastic, sympathetic as it is, is intensely conservative. Just as to 
lawyers, law grows to mean chiefly, not equity or justice, but a strange 
esoteric game of thimblerig according to their rules; just as to 
clergymen, religion grows to mean chiefly, not righteousness and 
keeping the commandments, but a wrangle about candles and 
deportment and millinery, so the theatrical mind is apt to deify its 
own arbitrary technicalities, and to take them for the essence of 
the matter. Nothing is less understood even by a first-night 
audience than the nature and limits of the necessary conventions 
of the stage. It is curious to notice when once a formula has 
gained acceptance how eager a first-night audience is to per- 
petuate it. And this while all the time it may be genuinely anxious 
for something new within the artificial and narrow limits of that 
formula. At the Exhibition of 1851 it was asked why there was not 
a greater freedom and variety in the designs of lilac prints, these 
designs being confined to a few childish geometric patterns. It was 
replied that other designs had been printed, but would not sell because 
the old women who wore lilac prints had got certain patterns stamped 
on their brains, and would only have slight variations of those patterns. 
How potent is the operation of a similar law among first-night 
audiences may be gathered from a glance at recent theatrical history. 
In serious drama during the last ten years one great formula has 
prevailed, the melodramatic formula. As the personages, the motives, 
the situations, the sentiments of melodrama have gradually become 
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more stereotyped, more lifeless, more mechanical, so the applause of 
first-night audiences has become more emphatic, more unstinted, 
more unhesitating. And it is not the first-night audiences who have 
been the first to perceive that the formula is outworn, but the poor 
old stupid public itself. The victim has declared that his nose has 
not been cut, though he has been assured on all sides that it has. 
The first-night receptions have been as noisy and triumphant. All 
that contributed to the success of former pieces has been duly served 
up again : the hero has been as superfluously and impossibly virtuous, 
the villain has been as superfluously and impossibly vicious, the senti- 
ments have been as forced and cheap, the playwright’s skill has been 
as deft and ingenious ; but the more unanimous and assertive the 
first-night success, the less has been the public response. 

I think I may claim to have shown a fair case for consideration 
when I assert that, with all its generosity, its enthusiasm, its quick 
intelligence in technical matters, its kindly feeling towards its favour- 
ites, the fact that the verdict of a first-night audience is supposed to 
be final, conclusive, and exhaustive, acts as a drag and a bar upon 
the development of our drama. 

What is the remedy ? 

To fill the house with friends on a first performance? I can 
conceive nothing more distasteful to a true epicure of praise than 
the noisy mechanical plaudits of a claque. Away with all dodging 
of public opinion, all incense of * bought hallelujahs,’ all hole-and- 
corner methods of getting a verdict! Since the public opinion is 
what we seek, let us court it openly and without fear. Universal 
suffrage may not be a perfect apparatus, but it has the virtue of 
having less faults than any other means for the same ends. But 
since the whole public verdict is what we want, let us frankly recog- 
nise that a first-night audience by its composition cannot be entirely 
representative, and indeed is often quite misrepresentative. We, 
who are first-nighters, lay too much stress upon our judgment. 

I have no patent pill to offer for the disorder I have tried to 
diagnose. Natural remedies are the best. I think, then, the very 
greatest forbearance may be asked for all work that is of avowedly 
serious aim. A burlesque, a laughable farcical comedy, anything 
that the public will naturally run after, may be left to take care of 
itself. It sometimes seems that both the press and the public are 
inclined to make every allowance and indulgence to work that con- 
fessedly means nothing, and has evidently not cost the writer a sincere 
thought or a sincere moment of observation of life. While to work 
of deeper import and intention a different standard is applied. It 
is, of course, very flattering to be told that one is judged by the 
severest standard. One hears a great deal about these two different 
standards. Some transparent masterpiece of claptrap and insincerity 
is produced amid universal acclamation. ‘But surely you wouldn’t 
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wish to be judged by the standard that showers praise on such work 
as that.’ No, but why judge any work by such a standard? Why 
confirm that poor gallery boy in his natural love of bathos and his 
foolish cockney ideals of life? Why confirm the great middle 
classes in their stock notion that the true hero of nineteenth-century 
life is a prodigiously virtuous person, who gets falsely accused of 
murder or theft by transparently artificial means, who is proved inno- 
cent by the same transparently artificial means, and is then dowered 
with lots of money, and left to settle down snug and smug with his 
brother British Philistines for the rest of his life ? 

One may be allowed, then, to beg the greatest forbearance for all 
work that, however faulty in points of technique, however opposed 
to the accepted formule of the day, does yet aim at painting a phase 
of life, or at tackling some vital type of character, or at illustrating 
some great passion in a serious and straightforward way. It is 
strange how much more an audience is attracted by the painting of 
manners than by the exhibition of passion. Because unless a 
great passion is greatly rendered it merely convicts the author of 
using violent language which seems at once too feeble and too 
forcible for the situation. Strong things on the stage are lamentably 
weak unless they are strongly and convincingly rendered. 

Again, we may beg a large measure of suspension of judgment from 
a first-night audience. It is the sign of a small, narrow, uncultivated 
intellect to be certain it has found finality. It is children and 
savages who demand instant solutions and explanations of everything, 
and are satisfied with sudden extreme judgments dictated by their 
passions and prejudices. We may, then, ask the three wrathful gen- 
tlemen from Tooley Street or Gotham to be quite sure a play is 
worthless before they condemn it, to be quite sure that three other 
gentlemen from Tooley Street or Gotham, coming with a calmer mind 
on a calmer occasion, may not perhaps like the very things that they 
are so anxious to condemn. 

And we may ask that body of young men students—so earnest, so 
intelligent, so anxious to advance the best interests of the drama, so 
ready to show their love of it by the sacrifices they make of their 
time and convenience to support it—we may perhaps ask them to 
keep an eye on the three gentlemen from Tooley Street or Gotham, 
and not to let them hinder the advancement of the drama in their 
desperate anxiety to enforce Tooley Street or Gotham standards and 
judgments. And, above all, we may labour to inoculate the great 
public with the truth that first-night performances must, from the 
nature of things, be merely tentative, temporary, inconclusive, and 
sometimes quite deceptive. We may urge the truth that a play is 
judged on a first night from the point of view of its conformity to 
the accepted technicalities and conventions of the passing day, and 
from its Joseph-Surface like quality of pleasing everybody, and 
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getting well-spoken of by everybody. But it is very often found out 
afterwards. And the public may be asked to place only as much 
confidence in first-night decisions as a knowledge of this justifies. 

It may be said that the question of getting a modern national 
drama with high artistic standards is not worth troubling about, and 
that things are well enough as they are. But surely with all the 
money that is lavished upon forms of amusement whose best virtue 
is that they are merely harmlessly stupid and totally inoperative, 
with all the time and money that are devoted to the cultivation of 
that costly wax exotic, Italian opera, a little sacrifice of time, of 
patience, of money might be asked for the fostering of some higher 
and sincerer form of modern English drama than is at present in 
vogue. Seeing how much Mr. Irving has done for the poetic drama, 
it is perhaps too much to expect of him that he should take in hand 
our poor crazy, phthisicky, modern drama as well. 

None the less this more drudging, at first sight almost unre- 
munerative, and yet, if I mistake not, infinitely more praiseworthy 
and more monumental work, of far more lasting import and renown, 
remains to be accomplished. It is a noble thing and a high ambition 
to fitly decorate the poetic drama. But it is a higher ambition to 
help the formation of a drama of to-day. The British play-going 
public, spending large sums to illustrate in the most complete and 
expensive way the life and manners of dead ages, while it refuses to 
encourage a faithful portraiture of its own time on the stage, is 
behaving very much like Her Trippa, who, while he discoursed to the 
king about all past and future centuries, and all events that happened 
in all countries of the world, was quite unaware that the page-boys 
of the court were, one after the other, making love to his pretty 
wife on the back stairs a few yards away. Let us be quite sure that 
while we are using our stage to illustrate in a lofty way the life of 
remote ages and peoples, our own lawful muse is not playing us false 
on the back stairs with every lackey and underling who is brazen 
enough to woo her. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
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SPORT IN NEPAL. 


THE yearly crowd of English tourists, who now include India in their 
tramps abroad, and who contrive to come to final conclusions on the 
political, social, and sporting aspects of the country, during their 
three months’ stay, have as yet hardly tried to penetrate a vast 
territory, which lies but a two days’ journey from many of the great 
stations on the beaten track. The reason is not far to seek. Nepal 
still boasts of an independence enabling her to make her own laws, 
maintain her own army, and regulate her own affairs. She does so 
in that strictly Oriental fashion still carried on by the Chinese and 
those nations which glory in the same civilisation that they possessed 
two thousand years ago. 

Roads, railways, telegraphic communication—in fact, all modern 
improvements—are looked upon with suspicion and hatred. The 
Nepalese have done without these things for centuries, and wish to 
do so still. ' Furthermore, the enterprising globe-trotter, who would 
attempt to enter the country without a passport signed by a high 
Nepalese official, would speedily be interrogated and forcibly thrust 
over the border, to return discomfited to the beaten track of his 
fellow-travellers. Having had the good fortune to be invited by the 
Maharajah, Bir Shamshir, prime minister and guardian to the young 
king of Nepal, we leave Calcutta early in December to join his 
shooting party. After a couple of comfortless nights in the train we 
reach a small terminus, from which a five miles’ ride on an elephant 
lands us in what is known as the Nepal-terai. The elephant on 
which we ride is a small one, and is supposed to shake the rider as 
little as possible, but to us novices the shaking is far from being a 
gentle one. At a word from his ‘ mahout ’—a wild-looking creature 
who sits between the elephant’s ears and pricks him with an iron 
staff—he goes down on his knees, and one climbs on to his back as 
best one can, holding on by his tail with both hands and trying to 
get a footing on his slippery quarters. At last one manages to 
scramble up, and one finds oneself on a square cushion, almost as 
slippery as the elephant’s back. The first time, when the great 
beast rises on his fore legs then on his hind ones, it is all one can do 
to hold on by the ropes which are fastened to the sides of the pad; 
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but practice makes perfect, and in a short time one learns to adapt 
oneself to the curious motion. A good small elephant will shuffle 
along easily at the rate of five miles an hour, climbing steep ravines 
and other obstructions, so that the rider often finds himself hanging 
on in an almost perpendicular position. No animal is so surefooted 
as an elephant. He will climb steep banks, and slide down into 
river-beds, with as much ease as an Irish pony, but he particularly 
objects to a bog, and let no one attempt to ride him over one ; for if 
he finds himself sinking in, his first impulse is to drag the rider off 
and put him under his feet, by way of having something to stand 
on—a proceeding one would hardly approve of. 

At the end of this our first march we are in the Maharajah’s 
camp, where we find everything arranged for a grand shoot in a tract 
of jungle which has not been disturbed by the crack of a sportsman’s 
rifle for thirteen years. In this camp we are most hospitably enter- 
tained by Major Durand, C.B., British Resident in Nepal. We have 
now reached what we hope will prove to be our happy hunting-grounds, 
for this terai is known to abound with tiger, leopard, deer, and 
smaller game—a very paradise for the keen shikaree. Bir Shamshir’s 
camp would astonish the most luxurious of modern sportsmen. The 
Maharajah inhabits a scarlet, tent, surrounded by his numerous ladies 
(fifty-one in all!) with the tents of his brothers, generals, and other 
grandees pitched close by, the whole being enclosed by a red and 
white calico wall. At night this camp is lighted with large square 
lamps, on posts like those in Piccadilly, and for miles around the sky 
takes a glow from the thousands of fires of our huge bivouac. After 
dinner we listen to the strains of a brass band, which performs selec- 
tions from ‘ Pinafore,’ and other popular airs, varied occasionally by a 
Nepalese tune, which is a medley of drums, fifes, and trumpets all 
howling together in serious discord. It is difficult to imagine what 
the wild beasts and chattering monkeys must think of our sudden 
appearance in their hitherto undisturbed homes! This semi-barbaric 
splendour, set down suddenly in the midst of lonesome, far-away 
jungles, causes us to feel how utterly incongruous we are with our 
surroundings. The enormous host of 12,000 souls, which accom- 
panies the Maharajah, can only be likened to those armies of the 
middle ages which were wont to gather round a king or chief for 
the yearly campaign and loot of neighbouring cities. Several of the 
royal Nepalese regiments march with us as escort: fine, strong men 
armed with Martini-Henry rifles, manufactured by native armour- 
ers at the capital, Katmandoo. They wear the silver badge of their 
several regiments stuck in their black, close-fitting caps, and in their 
belts long curved knives called cookries, which they use with great 
effect, not only on their enemies, but also on such trees and bushes 
as impede their progress across country. The sheaths of these knives 
also contain two smaller ones, with which they cut up their food, and 
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also pouches for their money, tobacco, and toothpicks. The smartest 
regiment is called the Rifle Brigade. The army is drilled to English 
words of command, and is maintained in a most efficient manner. 

We have all heard of the pluck and dash of the tiny little 
Ghoorkas, who enlist in the British service and have done so well in 
recent wars; but it may not be so generally known that these are all 
emigrants from Nepal, who are allowed to cross the frontier, to enlist 
for the English army with the special permission of the Nepalese 
authorities. What we cannot help remarking is that, although our 
own Ghoorkas are proverbially very small men, the average Nepalese 
soldier is a fine strapping big fellow. 

If we might venture a mild criticism, it would be that this fine 
army is slightly deficient in cavalry, that dashing branch of the 
service being only able to muster twenty lancers, mounted on chargers 
which would hardly be accepted by a smart colonel of British cavalry. 
But what is still more important to us from the sportsman’s point of 
view is the army of some six hundred elephants which accompanies us 
and carries our tents and all the impedimenta of our vast company, 
besides beating the jungles when we go out to shoot. On these 
occasions over four hundred are employed, the savage fighting ones 
being kept solely to catch and subdue their wild brethren who still 
roam the jungles in happy freedom. 

The champion of these fighting elephants is Bigli (signifying 
lightning). He is a huge beast, ten feet four inches high in the 
withers, and never yet beaten in the many combats he has engaged 
in. His mode of attack is to press his one small tusk into the head 
of his antagonist until he gets him down, and then to pommel him 
with his trunk till he is quite subdued. This hero, Bigli, is treated 
with all the respect due to his position, having a large bell hung 
round his neck, his mahouts dressed in special pink turbans, and two 
small elephants are employed to gather and bring in his forage. Ten 
buffaloes supply him daily with milk! 

Besides the elephants, thousands of coolies are to be seen along 
the line of march, carrying the smaller loads. Their curious tanned 
Mongolian faces would require no making up to render them perfect 
in the characters of gnomes and imps at a London pantomime. 

These cheerful little persons trot along with their loads in 
baskets on their backs, dressed in pointed hats and striped Chinese 
coats of various hues, and invariably followed by their own particular 
dog, the faithful companion of all their journeys. When on the 
march in this fashion, it is curious to observe one’s own bed and 
other household goods tripping along through the jungles, every 
piece of furniture seeming to be walking along by itself; yet when 
we reach the end of our march we find them in their own appointed 
places looking as if they had never moved. The Maharanee and 
other ladies of the court travel in palanquins. A guard of honour, 
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preceded by a huge painted umbrella, denotes a lady of high degree. 
She has the advantage of us, for whereas we can see nothing but 
the gorgeous crimson cloth which hides her from public gaze, she 
has plenty of holes and crannies through which she peeps at the 
extraordinary English visitors, who prefer riding ponies and elephants 
to being carried along in luxury, preceded by a scarlet umbrella. 

Early hours are the order of Indian camps, and we generally 
find ourselves at our nexi stage by nine o’clock. There all around 
us is a busy scene. Elephants passing to and fro, so laden with 
branches and grass for fodder that they look like moving haystacks ; 
tents being pitched, and narrow lean-to sheds of green boughs being 
ranged in long lines for the regiments, In one place one sees an 
excited group of coolies, followers, and servants waiting for their 
ration of rice, which is being doled out to them by an officer sitting 
in a cart, and great is the chattering and quarrelling, for each hopes 
to get a little more than his neighbour. It. is needless to say that 
all the villages along the line of march have been thoroughly ran- 
sacked for food, and there is little doubt that the inhabitants would 
gladly dispense with the honour conferred on them by our visit, if 
they were consulted in the matter. In the middle of our camp- 
breakfast, a man on a shaggy pony, who was sent on the day before 
to collect ‘kubber’ of tiger, comes galloping up, and, after a scene 
of much gesticulation, we learn that a very ‘burra burra bagh’ is 
on foot in the neighbourhood, and has killed the buffalo which was 
tied up for his benefit last night. We lose no time in climbing on 
our pad elephants and starting for the scene of action. We now find 
ourselves riding through sun-dried grass twelve feet high, and 
patches of copse-like jungle, which give a sporting look to what 
would otherwise be a monotonous country. Twenty miles away rises 
the solid barrier of the Himalayan mountains, whose snowclad peaks 
glisten brightly in the morning sun. 

The method of bagging tiger in Nepal is peculiar to the country, 
and has this great advantage, that one is nearly always successful 
in shooting any tiger which has been marked down. Our friend 
who is quietly digesting the buffalo which he ate last night must 
be lying not very far from his kill. So we advance with some three 
hundred elephants in a line, and gradually close in upon him, 
shoulder to shoulder, in a huge ring, from which he has small chance 
of escape. As the circle contains a fairly large piece of jungle, a 
‘shikari’ goes in on his elephant to ascertain exactly where the 
tiger is lying, and having found him at home, we—six guns, disposed 
on three howdah elephants—advance for the fray. Those who are 
accustomed to tiger-shooting, and think no more of bagging’ Master 
Stripes with a well-placed bullet than most do of knocking over a 
woodcock in a home covert, will not realise the anxious feeling one 
experiences when, for the very first time, one is perched on top of 
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an elephant, poking about in thick undergrowth, and expecting to 
see a tiger bound out of every bush! At last out he rushes with a 
mighty roar, and dashes round and round the ring, vainly trying to 
force his way through, whilst all the elephants trumpet loudly, with 
their trunks in the air, and their mahouts shriek and yell, so that 
one requires all one’s nerve to fire and hit him under such alarming 
circumstances. But it is really a case of now or never, and I take 
a shot at a tigress as she is galloping by, and am lucky enough to 
hit her in the back with my first shot, and again in the shoulder 
with my second one, whereupon she charges straight at our elephant, 
but only to receive her death-blow from a second rifle in the howdah. 
One cannot help feeling sorry to see such a noble beast laid 
low, but so great are the rejoicings when she is brought triumphantly 
into camp, thrown across an elephant’s back, that one’s regrets are 
soon forgotten in the pride and delight of having shot one’s first 
tiger. After this first day’s sport, we continue to have good luck, 
especially that red-letter day when, quietly moving across country 
with a line of elephants, we manage to surround five tigers. On 
entering the ring we first only catch sight of one tigress, which is 
cleverly hit in the shoulder by Mrs. Durand ; then, to our astonish- 
ment, tigers seem to crop up in all directions—one pair of green 
eyes glare from beneath the grass at one point, and then yet 
another pair a few yards on, so that finally we realise there are four 
big cubs, besides the tigress, galloping amongst our elephants in the 
ring. Such a howling, growling, snarling, shouting, trumpeting, 
and firing off of rifles can never have been heard before. Wounded 
and furious, the tigers take refuge in a small nullah, and there is 
some difficulty in finishing them off; but at last all five are ours, and 
piling them on to various elephants, we return to camp in the fading 
light, the sun sinking peacefully in a glow of crimson and gold 
behind the trees, whilst the moon rises in the east, and glints 
through the dark boughs as we wend our way home. By the camp 
fire are laid out our five tigers, and it is with some pride we admire 
their soft, golden winter coats, and discuss again and again, by the 
flickering light, the excitement of the day’s sport. 


Eva WyYNDHAM QUIN, 











THE 
LAST ILLNESS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


WHEN I commenced my attendance on Lord Beaconsfield in November 
1878, he was in a sad condition of health, suffering from Bright’s 
disease, bronchitis and asthma: at night his sleep much disturbed 
by cough, wheezing, and breathlessness ; suffering much all day from 
nausea—the result of ipecacuanha taken at night for the asthma 
—and from headache and gouty dyspepsia, increased by the use of 
steel and port wine ordered for him because of his ‘ debility.’ With 
a grim smile he often alluded to such a remedy for debility, and 
the pitiable results. The disturbed nights had also brought on de- 
pression of spirits, loss of appetite, and unfitness for brain work. For 
the ipecacuanha and steel, iodide of potassium was substituted, and 
subsequently a mild course of arsenic, which cleared his bronchial 
tubes without any subsequent nausea. In place of the port wine 
the finest Chateau Lafite was given. Indigestion disappeared as a 
strict regimen was laid down and followed. The dinner became a light 
repast of one course, without pastry, pudding, or fruit. He soon began 
to have a most hearty appetite for breakfast and lunch. He slept well 
at night without asthma, as he took less and less food at dinner. 

The albuminuria (Bright’s disease of the kidney) was wasting his 
strength, and was much aggravated by the dry state of the skin. 
Regarding it as the most important indication for treatment, I 
advised the regular use of a lamp bath at bedtime for fifteen minutes, 
and to sleep in a nightdress and sheets of soft Saxony flannel. At 
first he rebelled at this. ‘You say you want me to perspire. I 
never did since I was born. I have had a dry skin all my life. It 
is useless for you to try.’ But he obeyed, as I explained its import- 
ance for the relief of the kidneys, and he allowed his faithful servant, 
Mr. Baum, to administer the lamp bath regularly on alternate 
nights. I visited him three times a week, in the morning soon after 
nine, for many months. As I felt his skin at each visit he would say 
quietly: ‘ No use, give up the trial. You will never bring me to 
perspire.’ My answer was a quiet ‘Yes: by perseverance I will 
succeed, and to your great relief when I do.’ He was a very sharp 
observer of doctors, by many of whom he had been treated. To 
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conquer in everything was his passion, yet he had no faith in any 
doctor who was easily moved from his own ground or could be driven 
to yield. About three months after this treatment was commenced, 
at one of my morning visits, while I was feeling his skin carefully, 
he looked up with a most genial smile. ‘ You have conquered,’ he 
said ; ‘I perspired freely last night.’ Gradually his skin became soft 
like a child’s, and a gentle moisture all night added to the comfort 
of his life; the morning depression vanished and the albuminuria 
lessened, his old freshness and vigour returned. During the next 
few months the relief afforded was very helpful, the depression and 
weariness passed off, he was able to enjoy his work and take open-air 
exercise. The improvement lasted all through 1879, with the excep- 
tion of a feverish chill in November, which confined him to the 
house for a week. He recovered well from this, seldom suffered 
from asthma, although obliged to keep very strictly to his diet 
regimen, as the least infraction gave him bad nights. 

The greatest difficulty was to get the patient to take exercise. 
‘ My grandfather,’ he said to me, ‘lived to ninety years; he took 
much open-air exercise. My father lived to eighty, yet he never 
took any.’ Lord Beaconsfield tried to steer a middle course, but the 
utmost he could be persuaded to take was a short walk two or three 
times a week if Lord Rowton or some other pleasant friend called to 
accompany him, otherwise he easily found an excuse for not going 
out. His slow pace in walking prevented him from getting much 
benefit from it.! Riding he had given up, although in his early 
days passionately devoted to it. For many years his life had been 
a sedentary one; presuming on his hardy constitution, and the fact 
of his father’s great age without open-air exercise, he considered it 
a matter optional in his case. He had the excuse of urgent occupa- 
tion in his political and literary life to hinder it. Yet Nature has a 
‘ Nemesis’ power of revenging herself on the man of sedentary life. 
In the end the liver suffers. In one of his letters to his sister he 
says: ‘I have recovered from the horrors of a torpid liver which has 
overwhelmed me the last few days.’ 

The character of Lord Beaconsfield was most singular. To those 
without, his manner was that of reserve and coldness, with a proud 
expression of power and lofty aim. But to the charmed inner circle 
of his friends there was a bright genial glow of kindness shown which 
made all feel at ease. At first a manner apparently cold and distant, 
but directly you struck the chord of sympathy, most cordial and re- 
sponsive.? 


1 At Constantinople in 1830 he was greatly gratified by a certain Mehemet Pasha 
telling him that he could not be an Englishman, but rather one of an Eastern race, 
because he walked so slowly. Quarterly Review, p. 23, January 1889. 

? In his latter years the expression of his eyes was marred by an unhealthy state 
of the mucous membrane of the eyelids, which rather disfigured him. 
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In the company of ladies his face became most animated. All 
the activity of his mind became freshened into new life, and he 
spared neither time nor trouble to interest them. An old lady, 
Mrs. De Burgh, hearing of his asthma, sent him a pot of Stockholm 
tar, with a note advising him to expose it in his bedroom at night. 
It proved helpful. An ordinary Prime Minister in full work might 
have written an autographic note of thanks. Lord Beaconsfield 
found time to visit her in Eccleston Square to thank her for her kind 
present, much to her delight. 

Through all the constant intercourse of nearly three years there 
was not a hitch or break in his Lordship’s cordial manner to myself 
personally, except once. He was then suffering much from gout and 
irritability of liver. In striking contrast with his usual manner he 
was curt and sharp to me, but I knew it was only a symptom of his 
disease. Yet the same evening Mr. Bernal Osborne sat next to 
Lord Beaconsfield at dinner, and the next day said to a friend of 
mine, ‘ During dinner Lord Beaconsfield spoke again and again to me 
of Dr. Kidd and said “I owe the health and comfort of my life and 
my fitness for work to his care.”’ 

After the London season his life at Hughenden was very quiet: 
a walk round the ‘German Forest ’—a lovely clump of young trees 
that Lord Lyndhurst named the ‘German Forest ’—and a look at 
the beautiful shrubs and trees on the Terrace, most of them with 
a history, one planted by this friend and one by that. He de- 
lighted to recall the memories of old friends from the trees planted 
by them. After his walk, to write or to read was his chief occupation. 
He was a great reader: of the many journals and reviews on his 
table the Revue des Deux Mondes was his favourite. Over it he 
spent much time. 

At Hughenden he was the most genial of hosts. To interest me 
one evening there he took out a rare old copy of Virgil, and opened 
up its treasures till I began to share his enthusiasm. ‘ Dining here 
often alone,’ he said to me, ‘I have an understanding with my cook 
that there is to be ten minutes’ interval between one course and the 
next. That ten minutes I invariably devote to reading one of the 
great authors of antiquity, and I can say that for many years I have 
listened to many of the greatest wits and orators of the age, but I 
have derived more pleasure and enjoyment from Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace than from all the living celebrities I have met in life.’ 

His general health gradually improved in 1879, with occasional 
interruptions. He kept steadily to the use of the lamp baths, as he 
seemed delighted in the relief through the skin. He had much 
more faith in wise general hygienic and dietetic treatment than in 
medicines. 

As the time of the Berlin Conference drew near, Lord Rowton, 
his dearest and best friend, urged that I should accompany him to 
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Berlin. Lord Beaconsfield was unwilling, satisfied with my promise 
to be in readiness to start at once for Berlin if telegraphed for. At 
Berlin his health was suddenly disturbed by a severe chill. An 
urgent telegram summoned me there. I found him suffering from 
a fresh attack of congestion of the kidneys and liver, but was enabled 
to afford prompt relief, and he recovered his usual vigour of mind 
and body, and got through the work of the Congress with ease. I 
remained with him till the Treaty of Berlin was completed, and re- 
turned with him as far as Calais. Three or four days before the 
Treaty was signed, I was sitting with him in his private room when 
Prince Bismarck was announced. He walked into the room giving 
his hat to the servant. After being introduced to the Prince, I 
retired, and found the servants outside the door trying on Prince 
Bismarck’s hat. ‘Why,’ said one of them, ‘the hat is almost big 
enough to take our two heads into it.’ The day after Lord Beaconsfield 
said to me ‘I can tell you to-day the object of Bismarck’s visit 
yesterday, as it isno longer asecret. The Congress was on the point 
of coming to an untimely end that morning, as I absolutely refused 
one of the Russian Plenipotentiary’s conditions, and I left the 
Congress room saying I should have to return to London at once to 
concert other measures. Bismarck heard of this and rushed off to 
the Russian Ambassador, persuaded him to withdraw the point, and 
then called to stop my return to London.’ 

At Berlin he was the favourite of the people, crowds waited out- 
side his hotel to catch a glimpse of him, and as he walked out lean- 
ing on the arm of Lord Rowton, without police or soldiers, the crowds 
followed him with an expression of the deepest respect and interest. 
On his return from Berlin the King of the Belgians sent his own 
private saloon railway carriage to Berlin for Lord Beaconsfield’s use, 
and sent it on by special express from Brussels to Calais. 

During the winter of 1880 his condition became more and more 
anxious, the frequent changes of temperature increasing the tendency 
to asthma which the Bright’s disease intensified. The kidneys 
gradually became incompetent to remove waste products, leading 
to the accumulation within the body of substances (poisonous to the 
brain) that should have been eliminated by the kidneys. The 
bronchial cough became more and more troublesome and the ex- 
pectoration difficult. The relief from the iodide of potass and the 
lamp bath became less, and a gradual deterioration of health super- 
vened as the albumen increased, depression of spirits coming on with 
suppressed gout. 

In the spring of 1881 he felt the cold most keenly, and seldom 
went out for a walk, his only exercise. Yet he could not deny him- 
self the pleasure of going into society in the evening. He thought 
that with fur coats and shut carriage he might risk it. But on one 
of the worst nights in March he went out to dinner, and returning 
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home was caught for a minute by the deadly blast of the north-east 
wind laden with sleet. Bronchitis developed the next morning with 
distressing asthma, loss of appetite, fever, and congestion of the 
kidneys. Notwithstanding prompt treatment he began to lose 
ground. Sleepless nights and weary days gradually undermined his 
strength, the deadly uremia crept on. I visited him three times a 
day, and for a week sat up with him all night. The paroxysms of 
asthma came on so suddenly and violently that quick relief was 
needed. His constitution did not respond to the remedies as before. 

Asthma is a most peculiar disease. It comes on often in the most 
healthy places and vanishes in the crowded close streets of the 
town. In the low-lying Downing Street near the Thames he had 
much less asthma than in Curzon Street, where his bedroom was a 
small stuffy one with fluffy paper and old-fashioned curtains. From 
the first asthma followed him in Curzon Street. After a week in the 
close small bedroom, the bed was moved out into the airy drawing- 
room, with great benefit. 

On the tenth day of the attack, when the dangerous nature of his 
illness had declared itself, Dr. Quain and Dr. Mitchell Bruce became 
associated with me in the treatment. Dr. Bruce and I divided the 
watching at night, he taking half the night, and I the rest. Thus 
the great strain on my mind and body was relieved. This was most 
welcome to the patient, as he wished to spare me after having had 
seven nights’ close watching. The visits of Dr. Quain were very 
highly appreciated by Lord Beaconsfield, who was much helped by 
his great skill and cheerful manner. He was ready to meet every 
symptom and suffering with a fresh suggestion and cheering word. 
One day, with a smile, Lord Beaconsfield said to the doctor, ‘You 
have given a good report, but your face looks anxious.’ Dr. Mitchell 
Bruce’s watchful care and attention proved invaluable, and were 
always gratefully welcomed. 

During his last illness there was no pain nor acute suffering, but 
at times much distress and weariness, all of which he bore with the 
most exemplary patience and endurance. To all those around him 
he showed the greatest kindness and consideration. He watched the 
daily reports of his case in the newspapers. Thus it became an 
anxious duty every night at eleven o'clock to write out the bulletin 
for the morning papers. It was very difficult steering to give a 
true idea of the gravity of his illness without causing anxiety to 
him on reading it. This caused many an anxious hour to the three 
doctors. 

During one of our eleven o’clock settlings of the bulletin H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, fresh 
home from the funeral of the murdered Czar, came in upon us, asking 
anxiously as to the progress of our illustrious patient. Amongst the 
many distinguished callers Mr. Gladstone walked in and inquired 
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most feelingly after his old opponent. We, the doctors, had a hard 
time in reading the many hundreds of letters, telegrams, and post- 
cards with suggestions for infallible cure. One card to Lord 
Beaconsfield delighted him much; it was— 


Don’t die yet; we can’t do without you. 
(Signed) A British WorkKMAN. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s love and regard for Earl Cairns were unbounded. 
One day during his illness Lord Beaconsfield said to me, ‘I want 
specially to see Lord Cairns. He is admirable in council, I want to 
explain my views to him.’ After spending upwards of an hour with 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Cairns came out aud said to me * With so 
near a prospect of death, can you not get Canon Fleming to visit him ? 
He is specially the one Lord Beaconsfield would listen to on matters 
concerning the soul and eternity.’ Obstacles were put in the way, 
and the opportunity was lost. To myself sitting by his bed at night 
he spoke twice on spiritual subjects, in a manner indicating his appre- 
ciation of the work of Christ and of the Redemption. At Hughenden 
he was a diligent attendant at the Communion Service, and when in 
London at Whitehall Chapel. 

All through his illness, till within a few days of the end, the heart’s 
action was steady and regular; a good vigorous pulse showed the 
hardy race from which he descended; but even with a vigorously 
acting heart the outlook for a man at seventy-six is bad when the 
kidneys fail to eliminate the gout poison. Chronic disease of the 
kidneys renders the patient much more susceptible of chills and 
sudden changes of climate. The greatest care in clothing may lessen 
the effect of such, but the deadly undermining action goes on by the 
insensible wasting of the nutritive parts of the blood (the albumen), 
and the defective elimination of the saline débris of the tissues. 

About a fortnight before he died I found him greatly exhausted 
after the exertion of getting out of bed. I asked him to allow the 
nurses tomanage for him. ‘No’ he said, witha fixed determination, 
‘I must get out of bed.’ Quietly yielding, I sent at once for a fracture 
couch and had it placed alongside the bed he was lying upon. When 
next he got out of bed I asked him to come to the fracture couch in 
place of his bed. His delight was extreme, the ease with which 
it was raised up or let down and its soft padding relieved his weary 
limbs. The mechanical contrivance rendered the getting out of bed 
unnecessary. ‘Conquered’ he said, with a genial smile and a cordial 
grasp of the hand. 

Towards the close his nights became much disturbed by coughing. 
The more he used what he called ‘the little demon’ (a powder of 
saltpetre and stramonium to burn up and fill his chest with vapour) 
the worse its after effects, the shorter became the relief and the 
more frequent need to have recourse to it, exhaustion following it. 
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Spite of all our efforts the kidneys became more and more deeply 
obstructed, the amount of albumen increased ; but worse than that 
the excretion of urea became less and less, so that blood-poisoning 
(uremia) insensibly gained ground, and the nervous system fed by 
poisoned blood became exhausted. The restlessness at night also 
became more distressing, and his strength gave way, thus the bronchial 
tubes became clogged with mucus which he was unable to expectorate. 
Although the utmost care was taken to keep the temperature of the 
rooms equable, towards the 18th of April a gradual change for the 
worse came on, increased restlessness, loss of strength, incoherence 
of speech, occasional delusion, restlessness alternating with the heavy 
sleep of coma, increased frequency of pulse, and of respiration. 

At midnight there was a visible change for the worse, and the 
heaviness gradually passed into the calm sleep of death. Lord 
Rowton remained up all night with Dr. Mitchell Bruce and myself. 
At one o’clock we summoned Dr. Quain, Lord Barrington, and Sir 
Philip Rose to witness the end. Lord Barrington was the first to 
arrive, and at once joined Lord Rowton in a loving clasping of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s right hand; his left hand was laid in mine. Soon 
afterwards Dr. Quain arrived. It touched us all deeply to see the 
dying statesman rise up in the bed and lean forward in the way he 
used to do when rising to reply in debate ; his lips moved but no 
sound came. He fell back on the pillows, and in about ten minutes, 
without suffering or distress, his spirit passed away. 


JosepH Kipp, M.D. 
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THE THEATRE FRANGAIS AND ITS 


SOCIETATRES. 
II. 


In 1770 Mademoiselle Clairon, weary of constant fighting and 
quarrelling, sent in her resignation. The Duc d’Aumont, director of 
the Théatres Royaux, intervened in the hope of shaking her resolu- 
tion; and to induce her to remain, he promised that actors should 
be relieved from the ban of excommunication. But the tragedian 
was not to be moved. Three years later, in 1773, ruined by the 
speculations of the Abbé Terray and by her own generosity towards 
the Comte de Valbelle, Mademoiselle Clairon left France for the 
court of the Margrave of Anspach. At the time of her most brilliant 
successes, Mademoiselle Clairon had condescended to accept the 
attentions of the Prince when he was at Versailles(1758 and 1759); 
and the Margrave, who in 1773 was still under the influence of his 
former passion, received Mademoiselle Clairon as if she had been a 
queen. The Margravine did not at first share her husband’s opinion 
of the new-comer, and did not fail to let him know it. Made- 
moiselle Clairon tells the story in her Memoirs in a very humorous 
manner. She gives us the dialogue that took place between the 
Margravine and herself, which ended in the latter becoming one of 
her best friends. 


I could feel, in spite of the Margravine’s politeness, that she was really sore at 
heart. I could not resist provoking an explanation, and the following conversation 
ensued. 

I, Your Highness invites me to dinner, but I see that in receiving me here it is 
only in obedience to the wishes of the Margrave. 

The Margravine. You do not surely expect me to like my husband’s mistress ? 

J. Your Highness is mistaken, my relations with the Margrave are simply those 
of friendship. The Margrave is always at home in the evening. He dines with 
your Highness, and comes home three or four times in the course of the day. He 
spends the rest of his time with me. But your Highness must remember that you 
have no children, and if, thanks to incessant annoyances caused by your groundless 
jealousy, the court of Berlin were to interfere and suggest a Regency, what would 
happen? First Madame de B——, who is your husband's real mistress, would in- 
sist on his separating from you; and I can fancy the insults she would heap upon 
you, to say nothing of the precedence she would take in your own court. 
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The Margravine. I understand, madam, that you intend to take the Margrave 
to Paris with you, and I shall see him no more. 

I, Owing to your wretched climate I have had a serivus illness, and this will 
oblige me to breathe a milder air for a time, but the Margrave will not follow me 
to Paris. 

The Margravine. In fact, madam, you intend to engross the Margrave’s affec- 
tions at my expense ? 

I. No, madam ; but when he comes to see me I endeavour to make myself 
agreeable, instead of receiving him as you do, with that hideous filet work in your 
hands when he comes. I pity him for being a prince, and I do my best to make 
him fancy he is one of his own subjects enjoying the pleasures of his fireside. And 
now let me speak the naked truth for once. If, instead of being jealous and working 
incessantly at your idiotic jilet work, your Highness were to perform her duties 
as a sovereign with intelligence, everything would shortly assume a different aspect. 

The Margravine. But, madam, you forget that the expenses of the fireside you 
speak of are defrayed by us. 

I. You have been misled, madam. I have given much, but I have recetved 
nothing. (At this point I ran to the apartments of the Margrave.) Monseigneur, 
have you stated that the 17,000 francs you and the Margravine did me the honour 
of accepting have been returned to me? I beg you to retract the statement, as it 
is false. 

The Margrave. Yes, my bonne maman [this was the way in which the Margrave 
addressed Mademoiselle Clairon in private], I admit it is true that I said so. 

I, But have you spoken the truth? Have I been paid? 

The Margrave. No, my bonne maman, I have lied; you have not been repaid. 
(The Margrave went back to his room, and I was left alone with the Margravine.) 

The Margravine. What influence you have over him, madam ! 

I, The influence I exercise is that of reason and devotion. 


The scene concludes with an overflow of feeling on the part of the 
Margravine,' who throws herself into Mademoiselle Clairon’s arms 
and begs her to remain her best friend always. The changes that 
the court of Louis the Fourteenth underwent, varying from the 
manners of a seraglio to those of a convent, were not calculated 
to bring about, as in the eighteenth century, the fusion of parties 
of all shades and grades round a few master-minds. In the grand 
siecle wit and genius were ‘sent for’ and ‘ went’ to the court; under 
Louis the Fifteenth the court would goto them. No further restraints 
were put on intellectual advancement, and the opinions of the many 
would be allowed to throw new light upon the genius of the few. 
From that time, Clairon, Lekain, Mademoiselle Gaussin, the 
guests at Ferney, the friends of Rousseau and of Diderot, met Hel- 
vétius,? D’Alembert, and Montesquieu on equal ground at the Baron 


1 This Margravine of Anspach was sister to the Margravine Wilhelmina of 
Bayreuth, on whose life H.R.H. Princess Christian has written such an admirable 
study. The Margravine of Bayreuth had good cause to complain of her sister, and 
was certainly not fortunate in her family relatiors. 

* Helvétius, the author of Man, had married a woman of high family in Lorraine, 
and the happiness of his home was the admiration of the encyclopedists. When his 
wife was left a widow, she still kept up her intimacy with Franklin and Morellet. 
She was an ancestress of the Legitimist député, the Comte de Mun, and of the Comte 
de Ludre, the distinguished author of so many studies on English celebrities—entre 
autres, a most highly noted one on Carlyle. 
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Holbach’s, and this intellectual intercourse raised the Sociétaires of 
the Théatre Francais to that position in the world which Moliére 
had desired—the very position which Mesdames Quinault, Clairon, 
Contat, Mars, and Brohan filled successively in days nearest to our own. 
If Mademoiselle Clairon is the only tragedian who has earned such 
social distinction, it is perhaps because the long flowing folds of the 
classical tunic are less in keeping with an interchange of lively 
remarks, trenchant criticisms, and brilliant conversation than the 
fan and the yuimpe of Elmire. To appreciate the profit won by actors 
and actresses by frequenting the society of the élite, we have but to 
turn to the writings of Garat* (a mere tenor!) and read the de- 
scription of his meeting with Diderot, a description considered by 
M. Edmond Scherer of sufficient significance to be introduced by him 
into his étude on the author of Jacques le Fataliste and the Neveu 
de Rameau. 

My room was next to Diderot’s in a country house we were staying at (writes 
Garat). As I was longing to make his acquaintance, I knocked at his door. It 
sufficed him to see me to guess at once at the purport of my visit. Immediately 
he began to talk, at first in a low voice and so rapidly I could scarcely follow him, 
. . . By degrees he raised his voice and became animated in tone and gesture; he 


caught me in his arms in the warmth of his discourse, although he had never seen 
me before.t When we were seated he pawed my thighs as if they belonged to him. 


The Empress Catherine said the very same thing in writing to 
Madame Geoffrin: ‘When I withdraw from my interviews with 
Diderot, my thighs are black with bruises ; I have had to put a table 
between us to protect me from his gesticulations.’ Garat goes on to 
say how Diderot discussed all subjects—legislation, plays, Hercula- 
neum, Tacitus. 

Then he recited a whole scene from Terence ; he almost sang some of Horace’s 
Odes. . . . Suddenly a number of persons entered his room ; the noise they made in 
moving the chairs disturbed him and brought his enthusiasm and his monologue to 
anend. All at once he caught sight of me in the crowd, came towards me and 
greeted me as one whose acquaintance had formerly afforded him pleasure, and 
whom he was glad to meet once more. He seemed to remember that we had had 
interesting talks on law, history, and the drama, and that there was much to be 
gained by conversing with me... . 


This letter of Garat’s may be considered as the best commentary on 
the advantages of the mixed social intercourse of the eighteenth 
century—a commentary full of meaning, for we are shown herein an 
opera singer speaking of an equal of Voltaire in so brilliant a fashion 
that one of the most eminent critics of our day has not scrupled to 
quote him when speaking of Diderot. 

Not very long before the period when Garat wrote thus about 


* Garat, who had been a barrister, devoted himself to singing in raudevilles. He 
had not much voice, but his vocal talents made him famous. He died after the 
Restoration. 

* Diderot, by Scherer. 1 vol, Hachette. 
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Diderot, Lekain made his début at the Hotel de Jabach in 1752,5 
and Voltaire, who was present, offered then and there to give Lekain 
10,000 francs to set up in business. 

‘ Anything rather than that you should be an actor,’ said M. de Voltaire to me, *® 


interrupting his words by sipping a cup of coffee and chocolate.’ ‘The drama is one 
of the greatest of all arts, degraded by barbarians and proscribed by hypocrites.’ 


Fortunately for Voltaire, Lekain took such little heed of this 
advice that he became one of the best interpreters of the great 
master’s writings, adding to his classic readings new scenic effects, 
and making his appearance in Mahomet in 1760, attired for the first 
time in Turkish costume instead of the usual court dress. 

The death of Lekain, towards the end of the century, fell upon 
the public like a calamity. The very evening of his death the theatre 
was full. Before the curtain rose the stage manager stepped forward ; 
but he was not allowed to speak—the public guessed the fatal news, 
the theatre being emptied, every spectator melted to tears, appearing 
to suffer deep personal sorrow. 

All the admiration, however, and appreciation bestowed by the 
public on Mesdames Dangeville, Clairon, and Lekain sink into in- 
significance compared with the popularity attained by Molé. During 
a serious illness he had about 1780, the King (Louis the Fifteenth) 
used to send twice a day to inquire after him. Doctors ordering 
Molé to drink Bordeaux, he received no less than 2,000 bottles 
of the finest and rarest vintages. But this was not all, and Molé, 
who made his début in 1760, made his mark in history as well, in 
1789. 

The official superintendence of the royal theatres had at that 
period passed from the hands of a grand seigneur into those of the 
then Mayor of Paris, honest Bailly, who perished in one of the 
early revolutionary crises. Shortly after the Serment du Jeu de 
Paume, it was decreed that the actors of the Théatre Frangais 
should lose the title of Comédiens du Roi. Now this title was one 
of their dearest privileges: the actors were loth to give it up, and 
they delegated Molé to appear before the Mayor Bailly and plead 
their cause. Molé was successful in his mission, and Bailly declared 
there was nothing to prevent the Comédiens du Roi from retain- 
ing this title even whilst performing at the Théatre National. 
Molé had since 1784 associated Beaumarchais, the Queen’s favourite 
author, with his fame, as he had taken the part of Figaro 
in the Mariage de Figaro, Mademoiselle Contat playing Suzanne. 

5 About the middle of the eighteenth century there was a rage for amateur per- 
formances, and there were three amateur theatres, one in the Hdétel de Jabach, the 
Hotel Clermont, and the Hétel Soyecourt. 

* Lekain’s Memoirs. 

7 From five o’clock in the morning till three in the afternoon Voliaire took no 


nourishment except fifteen small cups of coffee and chocolate mixed together. No- 
thing but Trouchin’s authority interrupted this inveterate habit. 
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The war between the Censors and Beaumarchais is described by the 
author in his own Memoirs. ‘To see my piece put on the stage, 
wrote Beaumarchais, ‘ was to witness the end of a long fight ; my play 
may be worth little, but a four years’ war costs much, and it is the end 
of the struggle that I rejoice over.’ ® 

If Molé belongs to the past by reason of his attachment to royal- 
ism, as the interpreter of Beaumarchais he forms the connecting 
link between the old world and the new; for Figaro is but another 
Scapin in the guise of a politician, a journalist, and philosopher—a 
Scapin who has read Rousseau’s Contrat Social. 

It is a few years after Molé’s wonderful success in the Mariage de 
Figaro, that Talma makes his début in Brutus in 1787, but Talma’s 
eclecticism necessarily places him outside the pale of the Théatre 
Frangais. His early education, received in England, in the twofold 
worship of Shakespeare and Garrick, made of him in reality the first 
‘actor’ of the école romantique, though he has immortalised him- 
self as a classic in his impersonation of Brutus, Britannicus, Titus, 
and Nero. Though Talma was one of the ‘house’ of Moliére and 
Corneille, he never was one of the ‘ family,’ and in order to give our 
readers any idea of the talents and characteristics of such a man 
a whole essay would be required. | 

Talma takes us away from the ‘ holy’ tradition of the Théatre 
Francais, his charming contemporary, Mademoiselle Contat, leads us 
back to it, as her acting was in perfect accordance with the purest 
‘classicism.’ Besides which merits, Mademoiselle Contat was also 
the revealer to the Parisian public of Beaumarchais, the ‘new man’ 
of the ‘ new era.’ 

Mademoiselle Contat, who in 1784 played Suzanne in the 
Mariage de Figaro, had been the pupil of Mademoiselle Dangeville 
and of Molé. The social attractions and surroundings of this actress 
approached also Moliére’s typical Sociétaire, and besides her success- 
ful achievements in the plays of Marivaux and Sedaine, in the 
Surprises de TAmowr and in La Gagewre imprévue, she gained 
further professional distinction by training Mademoiselle Mars, who 
called Mademoiselle Contat’s salon ‘le vivant catalogue de d’ Hozier’— 
a salon where such men as Grammont, Choiseul, and Montmorency 
were hand and glove with Beaumarchais, Sedaine, Marmontel, and 
Chénier. Mademoiselle Mars in her time gathered round her such 


* The King had objected to the Mariage de Figaro from the first. In reply to the 
entreaties of the Queen (who liked Beaumarchais), he used to say, ‘ To allow that play 
to be acted, and to be consistent, I should have to pull down the Bastille first.’ Before 
it was put on the boards of the Thédtre Frangais, the Mariage de Figaro had, however, 
been acted privately at Genevilliers, the Queen playing Rosine and the Comte d’Artois 
(Charles the Tenth) Figaro. The amusing point is here--that the Comte d’Artois ex- 
ceeded even Molé in brio in the last tirade, where Figaro falls upon the journals and 
preaches liberty ; whereas in 1830 Charles the Tenth lost his crown through ‘l'article 
14’ upon the famous laws on journalism. 
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men as Mornay, Joubert, Ballanche, which were joined long after the 
fall of Charles the Tenth by Hugo and the ‘ Romantiques.’ 

When Mademoiselle Augustine Brohan (1850) took up the 
inheritance, her circle being composed by Musset, Madame Sand, 
Girardin, Gauthier, etc., the salon of Armande Moliére was, in fact, 
reproduced, remaining a social centre round which men of the world 
and men of letters were wont to congregate, as at the début of the 
Sociétariat in 1660. 

The names of the leaders changed as time went on, but the tone, 
habits, and manners remained. The Sociétaire, when gifted with 
esprit, still reigned supreme—a woman devoid of all pedantry, but 
skilled in the delicate refinements of the French language by a con- 
stant familiarity with the classical répertoire; and fashioned to a 
higher tone of social intercourse by the cultivated society that love 
or admiration attracted towards her. Mademoiselle Mars first pre- 
sented herself to the Parisian world at the Théaitre Feydeau about 
1798. She had one great advantage over those who preceded her, 
as she had a more complete practical training. She began her career 
by taking the parts of ingénuwes in comic opera, though in her later 
years, and even at an advanced age, she took such romantic réles as 
Thisbé in Victor Hugo’s Angelo and his Marie Tudor. Céliméne and 
the Countess in the Mariage de Figaro have nevertheless remained 
the finest ‘creations’ of this great actress. The psychological 
subtlety of the latter réle more particularly found in Mademoiselle 
Mars an able interpreter. Rosine being in the autumn of life, and 
Cherubin in the spring-tide of early manhood, there are many delicate 
shades of feeling that Rosine must reveal to the audience. Made- 
moiselle Mars understood better than any other artiste how to give 
a certain languishing air to the Countess, and to imply how the con- 
sciousness of her own age (she was supposed to be forty) made 
her diffident, shy, and severe in her treatment of the lovelorn page. 

It is, of course, understood that the Countess will in the end come 
out with honour—saved, but love will be for ever gone! 

Dread from the day on which she will no longer inspire love, but 
friendship only, was exquisitely shadowed forth through all the part 
by Mademoiselle Mars. 

In the part of Dojia Sol in Hernani, Mademoiselle” Mars 
achieved wonders when once she had made up her mind to do her 
best.2 But it was in the réles of high comedy that Mademoiselle 
Mars will for ever rank as unequalled. In her private life she was 
surrounded by members of the highest aristocracy of France ; the most 
faithful of her admirers being a grand-nephew of Henry the Fourth’s 

® It was a long time before she reached this point. Théophile Gautier describes 
the impertinent persistence of Mademoiselle Mars in saying, instead of ‘ Mon lion, 
superbe et généreux,’ ‘ mon seigneur,’ as being more Academic; and at every rehearsal 


she used to repeat, ‘I really cannot say mon lion, M. Hugo!’ ‘Je ne peux vraiment 
pas appeler M. Firmin mon lion |’ 


VoL. XXVI.—No. 149. G 
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High Chancellor. Mademoiselle Mars never shrank from openly 
asserting her political opinions, which were strongly Imperialistic. 
The honour of being invited by Napoleon to private interviews in the 
Kiosque'® at Malmaison had laid the foundation in her heart for an 
enthusiastic devotion to the Emperor, which not even the favours 
bestowed upon her by Louis the Eighteenth succeeded in diminish- 
ing. 
On a gala day under the Restoration Mademoiselle Mars appeared 
in the ‘ Cérémonie Turque’ in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme," attired 
in a dress of violet velvet embroidered with golden bees; and on 
another occasion, when both actors and spectators were loud in their 
acclamations in greeting the King, she alone remained silent, till, 
turning to one of her companions, she wittily remarked: ‘ You want 
me to say “God save the King”! Well, J have said it.’ 

In the salon of Mademoiselle Mars, peers of France and literati 
took up and discussed those same subjects of controversy and 
criticism that had been discussed by the courtiers of Louis the 
Fourteenth in the salons of de Brie and Duparc, and which were 
continued by the Encyclopedists and Mademoiselle Clairon, begun 
again by Mademoiselle Mars, and recommenced under Mademoiselle 
Augustine Brohan, justly famed for her taste and tact. Mademoiselle 
Mars bequeathed her gifts to Mesdames Plessys, Brohan, and to all 
} those actresses, femmes du monde and femmes d’esprit, that won 
the admiration of Paris up to the end of the Second Empire, who 
were in fact the last inheritors of the traditions of the seventeenth 
century, holding in their own salons the circle of Céliméne. The 
notion of playing the part of a prodigal son, and (having once been a 
member of such a house) of leaving the parental roof and wandering 
about as the enterprising manager of an independent nomadic troupe 
was not developed till 1840. 

The germ of that fatal disregard to discipline that caused the ruin 
1 of one of the most distinguished artists of our day was first implanted 
| in the Maison de Moliére by the greatest tragedian that perhaps 
ever was, by an outsider, a woman of comparatively few natural gifts, 

but whom the illustrious Samson moulded into fame. We are speak- 
ing of Mademoiselle Rachel. Up to her days a Sociétaire had been 
content to accept his or her share of the profits, and participate in 
the honours of belonging to the Maison de Moliére. But if to win 
honour for life and immortality afterwards was sufficient for a 
Lekain, a Gaussin, a Clairon, a Contat, and a Mars, it did not satisfy 
Mademoiselle Félix and others who followed in her train. 

When Mademoiselle Clairon desired to add to her resources she 


%” There was a kiosk at Malmaison that was to Napoleon what Lebel’s house was 
to Louis the Fifteenth, 

™ Tn the last act of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme there is a Turkish march, in which 
all the members of the Maison de Moliére join, and, since Moliére’s time, the chief 
and the secondary actors all take part in it, 


ii 
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speculated, as in her day the idea of making money out of art was 
unknown. Art was worshipped as a deity, and the profession was 
the making of the man—commercial interests were a secondary con- 
sideration that affected things, not ideas.!* Books were published by 
subscription—that is, they hardly paid the authors for the cost of 
printing them. It would never have entered the mind of Baron, 
Champmeslé, or Clairon to fill their pockets with money coined out 
of their very souls as they gave living semblance to Camille or to 
Phédre. 

Artistic enthusiasm was not looked upon then as a marketable 
commodity, with which to carry on a profit and loss account. But 
a new departure in mercantile enterprise was introduced into 
the Théaitre Francais in 1838 by Elisabeth Rachel, daughter to 
the Jew pedlar Félix and to his wife Esther Haya. Being rich 
in children only, the pedlar was eager to turn his children’s talents to 
account. 

The first classical apprenticeship of the tragedian who became 
‘Rachel’ (1834-35) was a six months’ training under Professor 
Pagnon-St. Aulaire. She used to distress her master by insisting on 
taking the parts of sowbrettes in preference to tragic réles. In the 
winter of 1835 Jouslin, of the Théatre Frangais, having heard her in 
Hermione, asked her if she would like to enter the Conservatoire. 
‘It is my most earnest wish, Monsieur.’ ‘Well then, you shall 
enter, and with a pension of 600 francs besides; but if you waste 
your time in studying any réles of comedy while you are there, you 
will have to answer for it, both to me and to the Minister.’ To spend 
a whole year, without salary, with the prospect of a possible engage- 
ment at the end of the time, wasnot in accordance with the views of 
Félix pére. 

The managers of the Gymnase happily intervened, offering 
Mademoiselle Félix an engagement of 2,000 francs yearly. Rachel’s 
family enthusiastically got her upon this proposal to leave the Con- 
servatoire. But, alas! the Vendéenne, which she acted in, did not draw, 
the salary was not paid, and poverty threatened once more. Weary 
of this unsettled kind of life, Rachel one day goes to Monsieur Provost, 
of the Comédie Frangaise, confides her troubles to him, and asks him 


12 With the keen divination inherited from Sheridan, we find Lord Dufferin men- 
tioning this high-minded disinterestedness, formerly the soul of the company :— 
‘Malgré les préoccupations absorbantes de la guerre contre l’étranger, malgré le 
tumulte des troubles de l'intérieur, la Société de la Comédie Francaise est restée 
fidéle 4 elle-méme, comme a sa mission. Inspiré3 non par l'espoir égoiste d’une pro- 
saique spéculation, mais par le noble désir de rétablir les intéréts compromis de leurs 
associés, nos hétes d’aujourd’hui sont venus dans notre pays dans l’intention de faire 
remonter, par leurs travaux personnels, au niveau ordinaire, les fonds prélevés tous 
les ans par les anciens membres de la société dgés ou infirmes, et qui, sans le concours 
désintéressé de leurs collégues, seraient infailliblement exposés aux privations et méme 
& la misére.’ (Discowrs d'Adieu de Lord Dufferin a la Compagnie du Thédtre 
Frangais, 28 Juin, 1871. Crystal Palace.) 

G2 
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to help her. Provost simply answered, ‘ Go on the Boulevards and sell 
violets, child!’ She went—not to sell violets, however, but to haunt the 
wings of the Gymnase (where, as the Vendéenne, she had been such 
a failure) under the name of Eliza.'* It was there, at the Gymnase, 
that the renowned Samson met her, and uttered in a burst of enthu- 
siasm the magic words that became the cause of her future fame. 
‘ With a voice like yours I could do wonders!’ ‘Then be my master,’ 
answered Rachel. One year later, on the 12th of June, 1838, the 
playbill of the Théatre Frangais bore the following announcement: 
‘ Les Horaces. Camille, Mademoiselle Rachel.’ It is to Doctor Véron, 
of Parisian celebrity, that we must turn for a description of the 
impression Rachel produced." 


One lovely summer’s evening (says Dr. Véron) I was seeking solitude and shade 
(if you take a little trouble you can find anything, even solitude and shade, in 
Paris in June). Towards eight or nine o'clock I sauntered into the Théatre Francais. 
There were only four people in the stalls; I made the fifth. My eyes were attracted 
to an extraordinary face, full of expression—a high forehead, black eyes, whose fire 
was hidden by their being deeply sunk in the orbits. This face was set on a slender 
body, whose attitudes and movements were not devoid of a certain elegance, a deep 
and penetrating voice of exquisite quality, and besides all this a most intelligent ex- 
pression riveted my attention, though I was more inclined that evening to be idle 
than to listen. 


At the third act, Véron could contain himself no longer; he 
rushed into the green-room, where he encounters Jules Janin, the 
renowned critic of the Débats. ‘Wretch! how comes it you are 
not in the theatre? Follow me!’ Suiting the action to the word, 
he hurried Janin into a loge grillée, enjoining him in a Latin 
quotation to ‘perspire but to listen!’ A good genius had be- 
friended Rachel from her earliest days, and that good genius it was 
which made her a pupil of Michelot’s at the Conservatoire, placed 
her under Samson’s tutelage for a year, and now decreed that on an 
evening in the dog-days, the very night of her début, Janin and 
Véron should meet !—two men whose absence from the theatre would 
certainly have delayed her success, whilst their presence that night 
assured it. Cabals, however, soon cropped up, and her comrades 
showed their jealousy and annoyance by declaring that her pecuniary 


18 Choron, the royal choir-master, the protégé of the Duc de Berri, took little Félix 
when she was fifteen years old to sing in the choir. But he said: ‘Your name must 
not appear on the list as Rachel, because it is Jewish; and you cannot be called 
Elisabeth, because that is too long. Your name must be inserted as Eliza” On 
another occasion the Director of the Gymnase said: ‘ You must not go by the name 
of Eliza any more, as it is the name of my cook. You shall be called Rachel.’ And 
Rachel she remained from that time forth. 

14 By turns doctor of medicine and opera manager, Véron, who wrote the famous 
Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris (recollections of forty years from the Restoration 
and the Empire), held in the green-room of the Opera a place—due to his wit and 
intellectual acquirements—that neither age nor infirmity deprived him of. Véron’s 
dinners, prepared by his famous housekeeper Sophie, contributed to his celebrity as 
much as his pen. 
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pretensions would be the ruin of the theatre, even though the 
maximum of the receipts was obtained every evening! Professional 
applause was no longer heard; but Rachel persisted in her course, 
and her practical temperament preserved her from despairing. She 
felt that her fortune was in her own hands; she waited for the storm 
to blow over. On the 23rd of November she played Roxane toa 
cold unsympathetic audience, Jules Janin telling her: ‘ You played 
as if you were at Carpentras ; '° your acting was abominable.’ 

At the second representation of the same tragedy the artiste 
met with an ovation. ‘ Will you now buy some flowers from me, 
you who told me to sell them ?’ said Mademoiselle Félix, throwing at 
Provost’s feet her harvest of bouquets and reminding him of the time 
when he advised her to ¢ sell flowers.’ 

Rachel’s success was now a certainty, and the new tragedian 
became the rage. At her house, Madame Duchatel, the wife of Louis- 
Philippe’s Minister, met Walewski, the Minister of Napoleon the 
Third; there also Legitimist Madame Récamier encountered the 
Republican barrister Crémieux. It was announced that Rachel was 
about to embrace Christianity; Chateaubriand was spoken of as 
sponsor; the details of the baptismal ceremony were discussed. At 
one of those famous literary réwnions at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, the 
Archbishop of Paris walked in. Madame Récamier begs Rachel at 
once to recite to his Grace the passage out of Polyeucte: ‘Je sais, je 
vois, je crois,’ &c. But she excuses herself, as she evidently shrank 
from repeating this confession of faith in the presence of a prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Of all the portraits of Rachel painted by her biographers, whether 
in the character of a grande dame throwing gold coins '* to needy 
scholars in order to give them a taste for classical literature, or 
whether strewing the lawns at Montmorency with the money of her 
admirers, the one that resembles her most is certainly the Rachel of 
the stage—Rachel as Phédre, as the pupil of Samson "’ (inspired by 
his teaching, aided by her incomparable voice and tragic counte- 
nance), a Rachel who lived and died before the public of the 
Théatre Francais as the wife of Thésée lived and died on the stage. 
Though Mademoiselle Clairon understood and interpreted Phédre, and 
made a refined critical analysis of the part, her reading never 
afforded such a perfect representation as Mademoiselle Rachel’s, 

18 Carpentras is a small country town, the laughing-stock of the Parisian. 

16 The story is told of Rachel that, meeting a young peasant at Etretat who was 
reading a prayer-book, she said: ‘ That is not what you should read. You should 
study Corneille and Racine ;’ and the tragedian gave him two louis d’or. A few days 
after she made him a present of a splendid illustrated edition of French classics. 

17 Those who have have attended M. Samson’s classes have seen Pygmalion breathe 
life into Galatea. The weak voice of the comic actor, the grin of a Sganarelle, were 
all forgotten in the enthusiasm the lecturer inspired; and his recitation of Phédre’s 


adieu to life was probably never more ably rendered than by Samson, whose face was 
transfigured under the inspiration of the lines. 
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who seemed to be no actress but Phédre in person. We should 
be indeed wrong to say of such an interpreter that her memory will 
not live; wrong to form a positive judgment as to her qualifications 
from what she says of herself: ‘I have earned millions by play- 
ing six réles, and no one has taken less pains than I have.’ We 
should be wrong to conclude that the public was all the time the 
dupe of a trick of mimicry, of a fine voice, and of a tragic face. 
Sceptical and satirical though she was (look at the curl of her 
lips), her wonderful tragic gifts made their mark in the world, and 
inspired others with enthusiasm. She was not bound to tell us how 
or why? Leonardo da Vinci resuscitated Joconde, Rachel resusci- 
tated Phédre. The means she employed are her own secret ; one cannot 
in her case gauge the tragedian by the measure of the woman. 
Even the sublimest of earthly things is full of anomalies. Though 
Rachel’s love of money hurried her end, as she went to America in 
1850 in the hope of winning more millions, we have nothing to 
prove that in dazzling others with her wondrous interpretations she 
felt none of the enthusiasm she inspired to all. 

‘The beings of the mind are not of clay.’ Man’s unique power 
is to feel the Divine spark. It is beyond him to explain whence it 
comes. 

In her social relations Mademoiselle Rachel did not attain such 
distinction as her illustrious predecessors in the lines of tragedy— 
Mesdames Lecouvreur and Clairon. Thanks to her rooted objec- 
tion to any sort of restraint, and perhaps, too, owing to her scepticism, 
she did not care to entertain. The task of creating the salon of 
the Sociétariat devolved, in Rachel’s own lifetime, on Augustine 
Brohan. 

Suzanne Brohan, who was of Irish extraction and a celebrated 
actress about the year 1820, had two daughters—Madeleine, born in 
1833; Augustine, born in 1835. Both these daughters came into 
the world in the former hétel of the Marquise de Rambouillet, a 
fact which, perhaps, had its influence on their literary tastes. From 
the age of seven to twelve Augustine had no other instructor than 
the Abbé Paravey, a worthy vicar of St. Eustache; hence the girl’s 
marked tastes at first for religious books. During the first years of 
her training for the stage, Augustine’s mind was constantly filled 
with the ‘ Imitation of Christ ’ and her pockets were stuffed with dolls 
dressed like nuns, till at last M. Samson grew angry with his pupil 
and dismissed her; but Cherubini, the Director of the Conservatoire, 
interceded for her and she was forgiven. The day of her début she 
got into worse trouble still. Augustine was then fourteen years old ; '* 
the idea of going on the stage was repugnant to her. Just before 
she was to appear, she could not be found—she had taken refuge in 


18 We owe all these intimate details upon Mesdemoiselles Brohan’s lives to one 
of their kindest and oldest friends, whose name we are not allowed to give. 
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a convent in the Rue du Bac. Her friends came to the rescue and 
succeeded at last in persuading the truant to appear before the 
public. 

It was in 1849, in the part of Dorine, of the Tartufe, that Made- 
moiselle Brohan made her début. Her youth and the genuine 
modesty with which she blushingly repeated certain lines in the réle 
of Dorine !* added greatly to her success, which has been steadily 
maintained, owing not only to her exceptional intellectual gifts, but 
to certain special characteristics, such as a most infectious laugh and 
a remarkably good memory. One night the play of Phédre was on 
the point of falling through, owing to the sudden illness of the 
actress who was to take the véle of Isméne, Aricie’s confidant. Rachel 
suggested that Mademoiselle Brohan should ‘ read the part.’ ‘Im- 
possible, with my eyes,’ was the reply (Mademoiselle Brohan was 
very near-sighted). ‘But I will learn it.’ ‘ What nonsense!” said 
Rachel, ‘ you have barely twenty minutes to do it in!’ Neverthe- 
less Mademoiselle Brohan performed her self-imposed task success- 
fully, requiring no help whatever from the prompter. 

Essentially classical in her proclivities, Mademoiselle Brohan not 
only supported the classical school on the stage, but she defended 
it with her pen, and contributed in 1858 several articles against 
Romanticism to the Figaro, which were, however, discontinued 
owing to the threats of her opponents. Mademoiselle Rachel’s 
enmity against Mademoiselle Brohan only proves the rule that 
misers are always sworn enemies to generosity. Besides which, 
Rachel owed Mademoiselle Brohan a grudge on account of the ablest 
play-writers employing their talents in her service. It was for 
Augustine Brohan that Augier wrote Le Lion Amoureua, for her 
that Ponsard composed L’Honneur et Argent. Of what use would 
it have been to write plays for Rachel, as Corneille and Racine alone 
were sufficient for her ? 

Mademoiselle Brohan’s salon, though divided by a hundred years 
from Mademoiselle Clairon’s, possessed the same attractions, the 
same high tone, as she herself was as witty as Mesdames Quenault or 
Sophie Arnould. 

Madeleine Brohan made her début in 1850 (about two years later 
than her sister Augustine) as Sylvia in Les Jeuw de VAmour et du 
Hasard.’ Her acting in Sedaine’s Gagewre Imprévue and Regnard’s 
Le Legs was exquisite ; she was not lessadmirable in the ‘ Countesses ’ 
of Musset’s plays, possessing, in addition to her histrionic talents, 
great personal beauty of a regular and refined type. So many 
attractive qualities brought her several foreign engagements. She 
accepted one in Russia for a year, declining when the term of her 


19 Particularly the lines in the second scene of the third act : 


* Et je vous verrais nu du haut, jusques en bas, 
Que toute votre peau ne me tenterait pas.’ 
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engagement drew to a close all the pressing invitations of the 
Russian managers to remain any longer; unlike Rachel, who was 
always ready to close with any offer that promised to be lucrative. 
Mademoiselle Brohan returned to her post in the Rue Richelieu 
beside her sister, who meanwhile had been appointed a Professor at 
the Conservatoire. 

Since the day when Rachel disappeared from the stage—that is, 
soon after 1850—the tragic muse had found no fitting representative 
in France, as no candidate for classical distinction had dared to pre- 
sent herself before the public in the parts where Rachel had been 
immortalised. 

This state of stagnation lasted abouttwenty years, when suddenly, 
in 1872, a Zaire made her appearance—a slender, lissom, fasci- 
nating Zaire, who uttered Voltaire’s formal lines in tones of incom- 
parable sweetness. Here is a true tragedian come at last! thought 
every dilettante. The Phédre of Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt (for 
it was she who startled the world of Paris) was indeed too deeply 
impregnated with the attributes of her Zaire ; still, it possessed a 
special charm of its own. This new Phédre was no longer the proud 
wife of a Greek king, defying Venus and the Olympian gods. She 
was the victim of a moral malaria, a soul feeding on itself, a body 
worn with mental suffering—a Phédre, if not the typical Phédre. 

The declamation of the new artiste was irreproachable, her grace 
unequalled, and it is not surprising that her success was soon com- 
plete, especially in the répertoire of romantic plays such as Doiia 
Sol in Hernani, and the Queen in Rwy Blas, where all Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s powers of fascination and realism had full play. She excelled 
in mezzo-tinto parts; but the tender grace with which she was able 
to express certain kinds of love, such as that of Mademoiselle de 
Belle-Isle or that of Dojia Sol, did not satisfy her, and she attempted 
a more forcible style. As her voice was not naturally powerful, her 
high tones became shrill, harsh, her forced declamation degenerated 
into rant ! 

The critics, jealous of her rare gifts, gave her ample warning, put 
her on her guard, all to no purpose. The quarrel and rupture with 
the Comédie Frangaise arose, and thenceforth Fédora, Théodora, and 
other sensational representations of physical contortions, took the 
place of those delicate studies of character, where the actress had 
formerly exhibited such exquisite grace, where the measured tune- 
fulness of her accents and her great originality had been so justly 
admired. 

The fatal taste for money-making and for foreign enterprise, 
first introduced amongst the members by Rachel, was now working 
its worst doings. 

In this rapid and cursory glance at the actors and actresses of 
the Théatre Francais from 1645 to our days, we have desired not 
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only to recall to our readers those celebrated personages better 
known in France than elsewhere, but we have endeavoured more par- 
ticularly to point out the necessity for and the practical utility of 
Moliére’s method of forming the ‘company,’ the practicality of the 
Sociétariat, of a membership which in fact opened a door between 
the world and the stage. Corneille had, with Baron’s co-operation, 
formed a troupe—and nothing but a troupe. The task of founding 
the Théatre Frangais devolved on Moliére. When, a few weeks ago, 
tout Paris was loud in welcoming M. Claretie* to the Maison de 
Richelieu (the Académie), it was, let be it repeated, as much in 
honour of the Director of the Comédie Frangaise as of the author of 
Pierille, Une Drélesse, Les Voyages Parisiens, Le Dernier Baiser, 
and many other delightful novels fallen some years ago from M. 
Claretie’s pen. 

The day when the Duc de Choiseul and the Duc d’Aumont, in 
1780, had given Mademoiselle Clairon the benefit of their support 
and influence in putting an end to the absurdes rigueurs of the 
‘ Excommunication,’ was only separated by a century from the day 
when Coquelin, Delaunay, and Got obtained, as ‘ Professors at the 
Conservatoire,’ not as ‘ actors,’ the decoration of the Légion d’Honneur. 
The election of the ‘ head administrator ’ of the Théatre Frangais to 
a seat among the ‘ Forty’ of the Académie is, after a lapse of two 
hundred years, an atonement for the non-election of the founder 
himself. There is a significance in this retour dejustice which should 
not be lost sight of. 

M. Renan, who was the récipiendaire on the occasion of the 22nd 
of February last, distinctly alluded to the literary importance and social 
status of the ‘ Maison de Moliére ;’ and it is by his masterly summary 
of a subject ‘given in outline and no more’ through these imperfect 
pages that we will close. ‘ La Comédie Frangaise,’*! said M. Renan, 
‘et ses intéréts sont inséparables de ceux de l’esprit Frangais. Ils ont 
prospéré entre vos mains. Votre nomination, Monsieur, représente 
donc un salut de notre compagnie 4 la votre, gardienne aussi de la 
langue et du gout de la nation.’ 

YETTA BLAZE DE Bury. 


20 M. Claretie, who was elected a member of the Academy at forty-nine years of age 
(an exceptionally early age for such a distinction), first signalised himself in 1867 by his 
articles in the Nain Jaune and Diogéne, under the pseudonym of Olivier Jallin. He 
wrote also for L’ Artiste and L’Avenir National. He made his first mark as a 
novelist in La Presse by writing ‘M. de Cupidon.’ In the early part of his career he 
entertained Radical views, but these were soon modified, and his election to the 
Directorship of the Théétre Francais in 1887 completed his conversion. His address 
on the occasion of his entering the Academy was in accordance with the place where 
it was delivered, and shows the altered tendency of his opinions. 

21 M. Renan’s discourse on the occasion of M. Claretie’s reception at the Académie 
Francaise on the 22nd February, 1889. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE APPEAL AGAINST 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. 


I. 


TuE Protest in last month’s number of this Review, signed by peer- 
esses and other ladies, against women’s suffrage suggests an historical 
parallel. In the early part of the reign of George the Third, it is 
well known that Nonconformists were subject to many humiliating 
disabilities. They were liable to be thrown into prison if they came 
within five miles of a corporate town; all offices of honour and 
emolument were closed to them; the mere holding of their religious 
services was a statutable offence. It is true that in 1772 the Five 
Mile Act and the Conventicle Act were more savage than the tenour 
of public opinion, and their cruel provisions were seldom acted upon ; 
but while they remained upon the statute book every Noncon- 
formist held his freedom upon sufferance; it was therefore deter- 
mined to make an attempt to repeal these laws, and with this object 
the Nonconformist Relief Bill was brought forward in the House of 
Commons. Its supporters began to be confident of success; the 
Ministry of the day had shown themselves very favourably disposed 
to the Bill; it commanded a majority in the House of Commons, and 
was approved by public opinion outside the House. The opponents 
of the measure almost feared that further resistance would be fruit- 
less, when their position was suddenly fortified by a petition from 
dissenting ministers praying Parliament to maintain all the dis- 
abilities to which they and their brethren were subjected. Burke 
held these petitioners up to the contempt they deserved in a great 
speech: ‘Two bodies of men,’ he said, ‘approach our House and 
prostrate themselves at our bar: “We ask not honours,” say the 
one, “we have no aspiring wishes, no views upon the purple; .. . 
we pray, for the sake of Him who is the Lord of conscience, that we 
may not be treated as vagrants for acting agreeably to the dictates 
of internal rectitude.” “We, on the contrary,” say the Dissenters 
who petition against Dissenters, ‘ enjoy every species of indulgence 
we can wish for; and, as we are content, we pray that others, who 
are not content, may meet with no relief.”’' 
The position of women who protest in favour of the electoral 
) Early History of Charles James Pow. By Sir G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., pp. 448, 449. 
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disabilities of women is here compressed into a sentence. ‘ We enjoy 
every species of indulgence we can wish for; and, as we are content, 
we pray that others, who are not content, may meet with no relief.’ 
The Dissenters who petitioned against Dissenters appear to have 
adopted a line of argument usual to persons in their position. They 
were not opposed to toleration or to religious liberty, but they feared 
that more would be lost than would be gained by advances in the 
direction of the Nonconformist Relief Bill. ‘That which would be 
gained, they argued, in the direction of toleration and freedom of 
conscience by the passing of the Bill, would be more than outweighed 
by what would be lost through the encouragement that would be 
given to Socinianism and other heresies. 

The ladies who sign the Nineteenth Century Protest against the 
enfranchisement of women adopt a very similar attitude. They do 
not wish it to be supposed that they are opposed to the recent im- 
provements that have taken place in the education of women, or to 
their increased activity in various kinds of public work. ‘ All these 
changes,’ they say, ‘ together with the great improvements in women’s 
education which have accompanied them, we cordially welcome. But 
we believe that the emancipating process has now reached the limits 
fixed by the physical constitution of women.’ In other passages they 
attribute the greatest value to the influence of women in politics, 
recognising it as a moral force, which is likely to grow stronger as 
the results of the improved education of women make themselves 
felt. In the concluding paragraph they, with some want of humour, 
I think, asseverate that nothing is further from their minds, ‘than 
to seek to depreciate the position and importance of women.’ To 
acknowledge the importance of women conveys a height and depth 
and breadth of condescension which is difficult to measure. A lady 
last year at Lucerne, admiring the view of lake and mountains, said 
in a similar spirit, ‘It is lovely: my daughter says, if she had made 
it herself she could not have done better.’ And we may take it as 
a grain of comfort, that the writer of the Protest gives her sanction 
and approval to the scheme of creation. She ‘ acknowledges the im- 
portance’ of half the human family; if she had made it herself she 
could hardly, perhaps, have done better. Mr. Disraeli once said in 
the House of Commons, referring to a speech which had just been 
delivered by Mr. W. E. Forster: ‘The right honourable gentleman 
has acknowledged in the handsomest manner that the agricultural 
labourer is a human being.’ The hundred and four ladies have ac- 
knowledged in the handsomest way ‘ the importance of women.’ Let 
us inquire a little in detail into the line of argument adopted in the 
Protest, and also analyse somewhat the list of names by which the 
arguments are supported. 

The Protest speaks in congratulatory words of all recent changes 
which have given extended opportunities of usefulness to women. 
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Special reference is made to improvements in education, and among 
other subjects mentioned are ‘the care of the sick and the insane, 
the treatment of the poor, the education of children: in all these 
matters, and in others besides, they [women] have made good their 
claim to larger and more extended powers. We rejoice in it.’ But, 
on reading the names appended to the Protest, the most striking fact 
about them is that hardly any out of the hundred and four ladies 
who now rejoice in these changes have helped them while their issue 
was in any way doubtful. They hardly deserve even to be called the 
patrons of any effort to improve the social, legal, or educational 
position of women—unless, indeed, we adopt Dr. Johnson’s famous 
definition of the word ‘ patron’: ‘Is not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached the ground, encumbers him with help?’ A 
good many of the hundred and four hardly preserved an attitude of 
neutrality whilst the changes they now rejoice in were ‘struggling 
for life in the water ;’ while success was still uncertain, many a back- 
hander has been dealt at them by the same ladies who now announce 
themselves as rejoicing in their success. Very few are there, among 
the hundred and four, who moved purse, tongue, or pen in support 
of these changes before they became accomplished facts. This is the 
general character of the list of names. But let it be at once acknow- 
ledged that there are exceptions, chief of whom is the lady whose 
name heads the list—the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley. She 
has been a constant, a generous, and an outspoken friend of better 
education for women of all classes. There are other exceptions, but 
they are less striking, and I think they could easily be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The women to whose initiative we owe the 
improvements which the hundred and four rejoice in, are not to be 
found in the Nineteenth Century list. Work for others is one of the 
most educating influences either man or woman can have. Professor 
Marshall recently said in his presidential address at the Co-operative 
Congress: ‘ He who lived and worked only for himself, or even only 
for himself and his family, led an incomplete life. To complete it 
he needed to work with others for some broad and high aim.’ The 
women who have worked with others for the object of lifting the 
lives of women to a higher level educationally, socially, and in- 
dustrially, are not in the Nineteenth Century list. The names of 
the women to whose unselfish and untiring labours we owe what has 
been done for women during the last twenty-five years in education, 
in social and philanthropic work, in proprietary rights, in some ap- 
proach towards justice as regards the guardianship of children, in 
opening the means of medical education, are conspicuous by their 
absence, and for an excellent reason: they support the extension 
of the suffrage to duly qualified women. At the head of the educa- 
tional movement for women are Miss Emily Davies, Miss Clough, 
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Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Miss Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham, Mrs. 
William Grey, Miss Shirreff, Miss Buss, and Miss Eleanor Smith of 
Oxford. They, and many others too numerous to mention, to whom 
the girls and women of England owe a revival of learning hardly less 
remarkable than that of the sixteenth century, are with us in the 
matter of the franchise; so are the Misses Davenport Hill, Miss 
Florence Nightingale, Miss Cons, Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mrs. Bright 
Lucas, Mrs. Barnett, and Miss Irby, as representing the best women’s 
work in philanthropy of various kinds; so are Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., Dr. Sophia Jex Blake, Miss Edith 
Pechey, M.D., and, I believe, all the women who have helped to 
open the medical profession to women. 

A further consideration of the Nineteenth Century list of names 
shows that it contains a very large preponderance of ladies to whom 
the lines of life have fallen in pleasant places. There are very few 
among them of the women who have had to face the battle of life 
alone, to earn their living by daily hard work. Women of this class 
generally feel the injustice of their want of representation. The 
weight of taxation falls upon them just as if they were men, and 
they do not see why representation should not go with taxation in 
their case, simply because their physical strength is less than that of 
men. No one proposes to relieve them of fiscal burdens because of 
‘the limits fixed by the physical constitution of women.’ A lady of 
the class to which I refer has placed her case before me in a letter 
which she permits me to quote. She writes :— 


I pay rent and taxes 1307. I have nothing but what I earn by painting, teach- 
ing, and writing, and naturally have to work exceedingly hard. My stepmother 
and I let our ground floor to reduce our rent. Now here is the absurdity. Our 
lodger, a young man doing absolutely nothing but amuse himself, has a vote. The 
owner of the house, working early and late (somewhat useful, I hope, in her 
generation, at all events, not useless) because she is a woman is not allowed to vote. 
Again, I may vote for parish guardians, of whom I know nothing, but for an M.P., 
of whose opinions I can judge, I may not vote. 


There is nothing in the Nineteenth Century Protest which touches 
the cogency of a plain, matter-of-fact statement like this. Equally 
unanswered by the Protest is the case for women’s suffrage as pre- 
sented by those women who are employers of labour, and through 
whose employment a number of men became qualified to vote. It 
cannot be seriously argued that the means of making an intelligent 
choice ‘between voting for this candidate or that, is not as much 
within the reach of women of education and property, as within 
that of their footmen, ploughmen, or other employés. 

A large part of the Protest is directed against women taking an 
active part in the turmoil of political life. This has nothing to do with 
voting or not voting. For instance, women vote in school board 
elections ; but they can please themselves about taking part in the 
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turmoil of a school board contest. Thousands of women vote who 
keep completely clear of meetings, canvassing, committees, and all 
the rest of the electioneering machinery. On the other hand, 
women do not vote in Parliamentary elections, but they are invited 
and pressed by all parties to take an active part in the turmoil of 
political life. Among other inconsistencies of the protesting ladies, 
it shouid not be forgotten that many of them, as presidents and vice- 
presidents of women’s political associations, encourage the admission 
of women to the ordinary machinery of political life, although they 
say in this Protest that this admission would be dangerous to the best 
interests of society. If women are fit to advise, convince, and per- 
suade voters how to vote, they are surely also fit to vote themselves. 
On the other hand, if it is true, as the Nineteenth Century ladies 
state, that women on the whole ‘ are without the materials for form- 
ing a sound judgment’ on matters of constitutional change, why are 
we invited by these same ladies to form our unsound judgments, and 
do all in our power to induce others to share them? If we have no 
materials, or insufficient materials, for forming a sound judgment in 
politics, we should not be invited to enrol ourselves in Primrose 
Leagues, or in the Women’s Liberal Federation, or in the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association. To say simultaneously to women, ‘ The 
materials for forming a sound judgment are not open to you,’ and 
‘ We beg you to influence electors to whom is entrusted the fate of 
the empire,’ is to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. One 
position or the other must be abandoned, unless these ladies have 
cultivated with unusual skill the art of believing two contradictory 
things at the same time. 

The Protest against women’s suffrage has no doubt been called 
forth by the rapid progress made by the women’s suffrage movement 
to an important place as a practical question of politics. The 
hundred and four ladies attribute this almost entirely ‘ to party con- 
siderations of a temporary character.’ To my mind, this view of the 
subject is far too narrow, and indicates that those who hold it, 
whether men or women, are wanting in the knowledge which gives 
the material for forming a sound judgment on the matter in hand. 
Far more influential than temporary party exigencies in changing 
the attitude of the public on the question of women’s suffrage has 
been the extension of the suffrage in 1884. One who is not a Con- 
servative, but a Liberal, has explained in the following letter how 
this extension of the suffrage acted on his judgment in the matter: 

While the number of voters was comparatively small, I consider that those 
voters were trustees for the general population, This was pre-eminently the case 
before the first Reform Bill, but it continued to be so after that Bill had become 
law ; there could be no justification of the principle of giving a vote to 10/. house- 
holders and not to poorer folks, except the assumption that a vote implied a trust 


to be exercised by the better educated and more substantial class for the 
good of all. While this was the principle of legislation, I consider that there was 
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no wrong committed in not permitting women to vote; the question was simply 
one of the extent of a trust, and my own opinion used to be that, upon the whole, 
women were happier and the government of the country better carried on without 
the admission of women into the political arena. When, however, the arbitrary 
10/. line was done away with, and the borough franchise made to extend to every 
man who had anything which could be fairly called a home, this view of trusteeship 
was immensely weakened, and, as soon as the vote is extended beyond boroughs, as 
undoubtedly it will be,? I consider that the notion of a man as a voter holding a 
trust for his neighbours will be well-nigh exploded altogether. I do not say that 
a vote will not be, in any case, a trust, and an important one, but this will not be 
its chief characteristic: it is inconceivable that it should be. Consequently, the 
question of female suflrage assumes, to my mind, an aspect which it never had 
before, Ifa woman be a householder, still more if she be an employer of labour 
and one through whose employment a number of men possess votes, what is there 
in the mere accident of sex to make it right to say she shall have no political in- 
fluence? I do not in the least desire that married women should vote. This 
seems to me undesirable and impossible. The husband and wife must be one in 
this as in other things. But when the woman satisfies every condition but that of 
sex, then it seems to me impossible in reason, and I believe it will soon be impos- 
sible in fact, to deprive her of a vote. These, in brief, are the opinions which I 
hold on the subject of female suffrage. 


What has acted on the mind and judgment of the writer of this 
letter has acted on the mind and judgment of a very considerable 
section of the public, independent of party. If the ladies who sign 
this Protest were rather more intimately acquainted with the history 
of the women’s suffrage movement, they would know that it has lost 
as much as it has gained by mere party feeling. Over and over 
again it has been found that the one argument the friends of 
women’s suffrage cannot answer has been: ‘I quite agree with you, 
theoretically : but I shall never support you, because, if women had 
votes, my party would be beaten at the election.’ It is a little prema- 
ture to speculate on which side the preponderance of the female vote 
would be given, the faculty of being all of one opinion being denied 
to women; but the fears of one party that the women will be 
against them are as great a hindrance to the success of women’s 
suffrage as the hopes of the other that the women will support 
them are helpful to it. 

We are told sometimes that we ought to look at what is taking 
place in the United States on this question. And it appears that 
there, the party wire-pullers on both sides are the greatest hindrance 
to the progress of women’s suffrage. I do not cite the opinion of 
our friends in this matter, but I quote from a statement recently 
forwarded to the Times by Mr. Goldwin Smith. He is not always 
accurate in what he writes on this subject; but he appended to his 
letter an account of women’s suffrage in America drawn up by what 
he believed to be a thoroughly trustworthy hand; and there is no 
reason to think that his confidence was misplaced. This writer 


2 Written in August 1884. 
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enumerated among the things that have checked the progress of 
women’s suffrage in America, the fact that the party wire-pullers 
were against it. He says:— 


One circumstance to be noted is that legislation in this country is largely under 
the control of professional politicians, averse to new questions and new classes of 
voters, as tending to disarrange the political machinery and to bring new party 
leaders to the front. 


The ‘ party, nothing but party ’ politician in England, as well as 
in America, looks with distrust on women’s suffrage. Women would 
be an unknown quantity, less amenable to party discipline, less ex- 
pectant of party loaves and fishes, and consequently less obedient to 
the party whip than the present electorate. They might take the 
bit in their mouth and insist on voting in a way inconvenient to their 
party on temperance, and on matters of religion and morals. These 
fears tell against us very heavily, and we cannot allay them; because 
the fear that women will be independent and will dare to vote for 
what they think is right, whether the professional politician likes it or 
not, is, in our minds, not a fear, but a hope, and a hope which is at 
the root of all we are working for. ‘If women’s suffrage should tend 
to strengthen the group, which exists in every constituency, of the 
voters whose political views are not dictated to them from a central 
office in Parliament Street or Victoria Street, but are the result of 
independent thought, study of facts, and conscientious obedience to 
moral considerations, it is a matter of very small importance which 
party will gain or lose by the female vote; all parties will be the 
better for it. 

The statement implied, rather than definitely affirmed, by the 
hundred and four ladies, that women’s suffrage owes its present posi- 
tion to the ‘ passing needs of party organisation,’ receives a curious 
commentary from a passage in another paper in the same number of 
this Review. Mr. E. Dicey, in his ‘ Ethics of Political Lying,’ quotes 
four men whose standard of veracity was as high in public as in 
private life. After a line of argument which may be condensed into 
David’s sweeping and admittedly hasty assertion that all men are 
liars, he adds: ‘Still it is not true to say all public men do this. 
There have been men, such as Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett, 
and Lord Iddesleigh, who would never for any party gain, or still 
less for any personal object, have consented to tell a falsehood. 
There are such men still in either party, and the respect and confi- 
dence they command show that in the judgment of the House the 
obligation to speak the truth is recognised as binding, even if it is 
not always obeyed.’ 

Two out of the four men named as examples of political honesty 
and comparative independence of party thraldom, Mr. Fawcett and 
Lord Iddesleigh, were constant and courageous supporters of women’ 
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suffrage. It is through the personal influence of men like this that the 
subject has won its way to its present position, far more than through 
any party mancuvring. Up to the present, ‘the party,’ whether 
Liberal, Conservative, or Radical, has given women’s suffrage more 
kicks than halfpence ; but we have received invaluable help from the 
best and most independent men of all parties. In this connection 
it should not be forgotten that many of the men who have had 
the most formative influence on the current of thought, political and 
otherwise, in England during the last twenty-five years, have sup- 
ported the political enfranchisement of women. A cause that has 
been supported by Mr. J. 8S. Mill, Mr. Walter Bagehot, Sir Henry 
Maine, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and Mr. Charles Darwin, stands on 
something stronger than ‘the passing needs of party organisation.’ 

It was natural that the subscribers to the Protest should make 
the most of a subject on which the supporters of women’s suffrage 
are not at one: viz. the admission or the exclusion of married 
women. The party in favour of an extension of the suffrage is 
seldom in absolute harmony upon the extent of the change which 
they demand. Some of the supporters of the Reform Bills of 1832, 
1867, and 1884 would have liked, far better than these gradual 
extensions, to have leapt at once to universal suffrage. But our 
national habit in these things is to go slowly, one step at a time, 
and be sure of a firm foothold in one place before we go on to 
another. Both the Bills for women’s suffrage that were introduced 
this session were drawn in this spirit: they would have enfranchised 
those women who have already received the municipal, county 
council, and school board suffrages; i.e. single women and widows 
who are householders, property owners, and otherwise fulfil the 
conditions imposed by law on male electors. 

The Nineteenth Century ladies think that these Bills would 
‘enfranchise large numbers of women leading immoral lives,’ and 
on the other hand, by excluding wives, would shut out those women 
‘who, as a rule, have passed through more of the practical ex- 
periences of life than the unmarried.’ Both these statements invite 
comment. By the words ‘large numbers of women leading immoral 
lives,’ it may be presumed that the ladies refer to some women who 
might become qualified to vote under the lodger franchise. Among 
‘the materials for forming a sound judgment’ in this matter are the 
following facts, which are not beyond the grasp of the female intellect. 
Two consecutive years’ residence in the same apartments, and also 
personal application to be placed upon the Parliamentary register 
are required of any one claiming the lodger franchise. These con- 
ditions have, as regards the male sex, made this franchise almost a 
dead letter: for example, in the borough of Blackburn, with 13,000 
electors, only fifteen men vote under the lodger franchise. In most 
constituencies the lodgers are an absolutely insignificant fraction of 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 149. H 
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the whole body of electors. The conditions which prevent men 
lodgers from becoming electors would be even more effective in 
preventing women lodgers, of the unhappy class referred to, from 
getting upon the register. On the other hand, the large class of 
most respectable and worthy women who live in lodgings, such as 
teachers and others engaged in education, would have no difficulty 
in fulfilling the conditions demanded, and would form a valuable 
addition to the electorate. 

Foreigners often talk of English hypocrisy; and this bugbear 
about women’s suffrage rendering it possible for an immoral woman 
to vote for a member of Parliament, appears an excellent example of 
it. How long has a stainless moral character been one of the condi- 
tions for exercising the Parliamentary suffrage? When it isremem- 
bered that no moral iniquity disqualifies a man from voting, that men 
of known bad character not only vote but are voted for, it is hardly 
possible to accept as genuine the objection to women’s suffrage based 
on the possibility of an immoral woman voting. In times gone by 
women of this character had more political power than any other 
women. The mistresses of kings and of their ministers have often 
been centres of political power. But the modern democratic move- 
ment of society has modified this state of things ; there is a transfer of 
political power from the Perrerses and the Du Barrys to the humbler 
but more self-respecting women who worthily represent the true 
womanhood of the country. Who can say, if women’s suffrage were 
carried, that the new electors would not be of a character calculated 
to raise, rather than depress, the moral level of the constituencies to 
which they belong? 

The next objection of the hundred and four is that, if wives are 
excluded, those who would be shut out are women ‘who have, as a 
rule, passed through more of the practical experiences of life than 
the unmarried ;’ whilst if they are included, ‘ changes of enormous 
importance, which have never been adequately considered, would be 
introduced into home life. The editor echoes, and in echoing 
magnifies, the fear here implied, for he ‘submits’ that ladies should 
‘for once’ come forward and signify publicly their ‘condemnation of 
the scheme now threatened,’ ‘in order to save the quiet of home life 
from total disappearance.’ He must be very unhappy if he feels that 
the quiet of home life depends for its existence on an Act of Parliament.? 
The quiet of home life, for those who are blessed with what deserves 
to be called a home, is one of those things that ‘looks on tempests 
and is never shaken.’ Love is said to laugh at locksmiths. I think 

3 He does not feel that the existing quiet of home life depends upon any Act of 
Parliament; but he does feel that such an act as Mrs. Fawcett and her friends desire 
would fatally injure it. For it would give a colourable pretext to the wire-pullers 
and agitators of all political factions to intrude wherever there was a vote to be 


struggled and wrangled after, and into countless homes now happily free from them 
and their squabbles.—[ED.] 
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he will survive women’s suffrage. The ladies, however, have stated 
their case with more moderation: they mention the undoubted fact 
that married women must either be included or excluded in any 
women’s suffrage Bill: if they are excluded, many of the best 
women will be shut out; if they are included, changes will be intro- 
duced into home life which have not been adequately considered. 
For my own part, it has always seemed for many reasons right to 
recognise this, and therefore to support the measures which would 
enfranchise single women and widows, and not wives during the 
lifetime of their husbands. The case for the enfranchisement of 
women who are standing alone and bearing the burden of citizenship 
as ratepayers and taxpayers, seems unanswerable. If we have house- 
hold suffrage, let the head of the house vote, whether that head be 
amanorawoman. The enfranchisement of wives is an altogether 
different question. The enfranchisement of single women and 
widows gives electoral power to a class who are in a position of social 
and financial independence. To give these women votes would be a 
change in their political condition, bringing it into harmony with 
their social, industrial, and pecuniary position. This would not be 
the case with wives. If they were enfranchised, the effect, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, would be to give two votes to the 
husband. Wives are bound by law to obey their husbands. No 
other class in the community is in this position, and it seems in- 
expedient to allow political independence (which would only be 
nominal) to precede actual independence. The legal position of a 
married woman has changed considerably in the direction of inde- 
pendence, but the change is, after all, only partial (it is not argued 
here whether or not it is desirable to make it complete); and, in my 
opinion, a change in political status should always be attendant on a 
corresponding and preceding change in the social and legal status. 
The limitation of female suffrage to those women not under cover- 
ture would no doubt exclude from representation many women of 
high character and capacity. A similar objection can be made to 
every limitation of the suffrage. It must also be remembered that 
if the Bill lately before Parliament were carried, no set of women 
would be definitely and permanently excluded, as at present all 
women are. Marriage is to nearly all women a state either of expe- 
rience or of expectation. There would be a constant passing to and 
fro, from the ranks of the represented and the unrepresented, and 
consequently the closest identity of interest would exist between 
them. In this way the direct representation of some women would 
become the indirect representation of all women. Many valued 
friends of the Women’s Suffrage movement take a different view, 
and urge that we should seek to remove the disability of coverture 
simultaneously with the disability of sex ; and that to exclude married 
women is to place a slight upon marriage. Others, with whom I 
H2 
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sympathise, believe this to be a mistaken view; as regards the 
alleged slight on marriage, married women never discovered that 
they were insulted when their single or widowed sisters were en- 
trusted with the school board, municipal, and county council suffrages. 
It is on the lines laid down by our previous experience of women’s 
suffrage that it will probably be found best to proceed in the future. 

In conclusion, the ladies of the Nineteenth Centwry Protest may 
be reminded that the friends of women’s suffrage value the woman- 
liness of women as much as themselves. True womanliness grows 
and thrives on whatever strengthens the spontaneity and indepen- 
dence of the character of women. Women, for instance, are more 
womanly in England, where Florence Nightingale and Mary Carpen- 
ter have taught them how women’s work ought to be done, than they 
are in Spain, where they accept the masculine standard in matters of 
amusement and go in crowds to see a bull-fight. The most un- 
feminine of English women are to be found in those classes which 
are either so high or so lowin the social scale as to have been 
comparatively little influenced by the emancipating process of the 
last fifty years. They set their ideas of pleasure and amusement by 
the masculine, not by the feminine standard. At the top of the 
social scale, these women (who are bad imitations of men) go on the 
turf, practise various kinds of sport, or if they do not kill with their 
own hands, stand by and see others kill pheasants in a battue, or 
pigeons at Hurlingham. At the other end of the social scale there 
are women whose feminine instincts are so little developed that 
betting and drinking are their chief enjoyments. These are the 
really unfeminine women. We do not want women to be bad imita- 
tions of men; we neither deny nor minimise the differences between 
men and women. The claim of women to representation depends to 
a large extent on those differences. Women bring something to the 
service of the state different from that which can be brought by men. 
Let this fact be frankly recognised and let due weight be given to it 
in the representative system of the country. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
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Ir has been no secret to the supporters of woman suffrage that a 
section of prominent women in London society have remained uncon- 
vinced by the arguments for the enfranchisement of women; but 
their opposition long remained of so indefinite and nebulous a cha- 
racter, that it was obviously difficult to grapple with it. Now that 
they have written an appeal and stated their objections in clear, 
straightforward language, and signed their names to the number of 
a hundred and more; now that they have entered the lists to fight, 
not for, but against the extension of political rights to their own sex, 
it is possible to gauge their strength, to test their reasoning powers, 
to place, indeed, once more before the public the reasons pro and con 
the most absorbing and important movement of the century. Those 
who have spoken and written repeatedly on this subject for the last 
dozen years have a feeling of hesitation and shyness at being obliged 
to use the same arguments again and again, and to bring but little 
fresh fuel to feed the furnace of public opinion; but it is only neces- 
sary to read through the appeal with care to find that the opponents 
of further progress have simply burnished up the old weapons and 
sharpened the time-worn steel. No new artillery of novel design makes 
necessary the reconstruction of fortress or line of defence ; the only 
real difference, and it is of importance in politics as in war, is that 
the sharpshooters and freelances who for long carried on a war of chance 
encounters and night surprises now find themselves in possession of an 
important fortress, and instead of devising a telling attack, they have 
to maintain their hard-won position and repulse an apparently formid- 
able assault. 

We have to thank these ladies for their approval of the reforms 
that have been already carried, to be grateful to them for their 
acceptance of accomplished facts. And yet with the honourable 
exception of Lady Stanley of Alderley, whose name, with a conscious- 
ness of its exceptional weight, they have placed at the head of the list, 
it is not in this list that we find the names of the women who have 
given time and energy and money to carry these reforms. It is 
notorious that those women who have the best right to speak for 
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their sex, as they have already made many and great sacrifices for it, 
have again and again signed memorials and petitions in favour of 
woman suffrage, pleading that their just work was made difficult, and 
even in the end was but inefficiently accomplished, because they had 
no vote to legalise their proceedings and facilitate its accomplish- 
ment. These ladies take upon themselves to say the time has come 
to arrest all further progress ; ignoring the fact that as the old bonds 
and fetters fall away from women’s limbs new requirements arise, new 
possibilities open out before them, and careers that but a short 
quarter of a century ago would have seemed far out of their reach 
now open before them and seem to call able and well-educated women 
to fill posts for which their training has fitted them. 

While men have been considering the danger to society of allow- 
ing women to take the first step that is said to cost so much, that 
step and many others have been quietly taken, and women have 
already half climbed the ladder. But can any position be more use- 
less and illogical than that of a person who having half climbed a 
ladder is told to pause, to remain ’twixt heaven and earth, and to 
forego the object with which the climb was undertaken? Ladies of 
intellect and social standing can always make their voices heard, can 
always write to the papers and magazines, can command the sympathy 
and attention of public men whenever they feel they receive less 
than justice. But the supporters of woman suffrage aspire to help 
those other women whose lives are spent in humble toil, whose work 
is ill paid, whose education has been defective or entirely neglected. 
They wish to see women’s power and influence more evenly divided, 

more fairly distributed. They wish women to vote because they are 
different from men, and because no alteration of laws, or customs, or 
social habits will make them the same as men. 

The supporters of woman suffrage do not believe in indirect 
representation under any circumstances, but least of all when the in- 
flux of women into the labour market brings them, whether they will 
it or no, into competition with those whose interests and capacities 
are different; it is not the Woman Suffrage Societies that have 
brought about this great social change. A man is no longer expected, 
even in well-to-do middle-class society, to support his adult sisters 
and daughters as well as his wife and infant children. The societies, 
accepting the new state of things, wish to protect the earnings of 
these women, to teach them self-reliance, to help them in the only 
way human beings can be efficiently helped—shown how to help 
themselves. 

It is strange that the vote should have come to be looked on as 
necessarily a masculine adjunct. It was certainly originally intended 
to give effect to the opinions of the quiet, orderly citizen, instead of 
leaving power in the hands of the strong and warlike. The citizen 
may be ill or crippled, immoral or sentimental, illiterate or drunken, 
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without risking his right to vote; and women will always resent 
having their claim to vote denied because individuals among them 
may suffer from any or all of these disadvantages. No reliable sub- 

stitute for a vote has ever been invented, or is likely to be discovered 

in the future. A vote is not an end in itself, it is only a means to 

anend. It is as useful as a lever to lift a weight, or as a key to open 

a door, but has in itself no intrinsic value. Women do not imagine 

that the Millennium will have been attained when some or indeed all 

of them have votes; but as long as they have no votes they risk the 

loss of all those improvements in the position of their sex for which 

they have toiled so unremittingly. People without votes who 

deliberately say they do not want them are like a crowd standing 

outside a concert-hall, eager to hear every note of the music, refusing 

to take the key and unlock the door so that they may enter, and yet 
triumphantly pointing out to those who advise the use of that simple 

implement that, the windows being partly open, faint echoes of the 
melody reach them now and again if they listen with sufficient 

attention. 

We are told again and again that society rests ultimately on force, 
and women, in the willing tribute they pay to brave, strong, and cou- 
rageous men, are the first to acknowledge it ; but more than half the 
men of every European country, even in these days of compulsory 
military service, have to stand aside and relegate the actual defence 
of their country to those who can most efficiently perform it. Wo- 
men will always have to stand aside, and while battle wages give, 
like every other citizen, money to supply the sinews of war; and for 
their own special contribution, that care of the sick and wounded that 
has become so much more efficient and valuable since science and 
hospital experience and technical training of the best kind have 
developed their finest faculties. If the men had not some special 
sphere—that of war—in which nature has intended that they shall 
specially excel, they would not be the equals but the inferiors of 
women, who have other spheres equally necessary, for which they and 
they alone are indispensable. 

But there are other great facts of life besides force which are of 
equally paramount importance. One of these great facts is, that every 
mother who brings a child into the world risks her life in that most 
necessary beginning of all existence ; and surely, if men take so much 
credit for endangering their lives in war, this should not be forgotten or 
ignored in calculating the services the two sexes severally give tosociety. 
Again, while we say that society rests ultimately on force, we also say 
with equal truth and cogency that society rests on work. The problems 
connected with the labour question are most urgent and pressing, and 
it is impossible to attempt to solve them without taking woman into 
account. Women’s home work has always been unpaid, whether well 
or ill-performed, but, taken as a whole, has in past times been quite 
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as often well done, and been quite as fundamental a part of civilised 
life, as the paid labour of men. But every census shows that more 
women enter the paid labour market year by year. 

The main causes are, the preponderance of female compared to 
male population owing to emigration, the invention of labour-saving 
household implements that lighten indoor work, the co-operative ten- 
dencies of city life that cause baking, washing, dressmaking, and 
upholstering to be done outside ; and more especially the increased 
orderliness and propriety of English life that enables women to go 
and come in the streets and public conveyances without fear of insult 
or assault. The rapidly increasing wealth of the middle classes has 
deprived thousands of women of the necessity for household toil ; but 
education and increased opportunities for intellectual and public work 
draw these same women, if not in the first, then in the second gene- 
ration, into busy useful lives, giving satisfaction to themselves and 
benefit to the community at large. If, then, society rests on labour, 
and women contribute more and more to that labour, it becomes 
absolutely necessary for them to have a voice in all labour laws and 
regulations, and in all social questions. 

It is quite possible that the most crying injustices from which 
women suffer may be removed by a Parliament of men, elected only 
by men; but women have had to complain in the past more of the 
ignorance and prejudice of men in regard to labour legislation than 
of their unfairness or injustice. They have repeatedly attempted 
by legislation to prevent women from working in the most difficult 
and exhausting fields of labour. The result has been merely to 
reduce their wages and increase their hours of work in the unre- 
stricted employments; whereas, had men invited the co-operation of 
women in trades unions as well as in legislation, it is probable their 
efforts would have been better directed, and have borne good fruit 
for men and women alike. Moreover, all trade legislation undertaken 
by men alone is open to the accusation, often, unfortunately, too 
well founded, of restricting women’s labour, not in the most irksome, 
but in the best-paid posts. 

Were men of their own free will to remove all the unjust laws of 
which women complain, they would find they had removed all the 
barriers to feminine emancipation invented in the past to shut 
women out from wage-earning and public life. They would find 
women placed immediately in such a position of social and economic 
equality with men, that to withhold merely the vote would be illo- 
gical and inconvenient. We have one great proof in England that 
legislation in this direction has not gone faster than public wants 
and opinions. When the law allowed women to become guardians 
of the poor, excellent women of character were ready at once to 
occupy the posts. When the law allowed women to become members 
of School Boards, no difficulty was found in securing suitable candi- 
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dates. When women can vote, they do vote, in ever-increasing 
numbers. They have never yet shirked the responsibility once it 
has been imposed, and, though Mr. Lahouchere may say not one 
woman in a thousand wants a vote, we have only to turn to well- 
ascertained facts to point to a very different conclusion. 

One of the grave disadvantages about substituting feminine influ- 
ence for feminine votes is the extremely demoralising effect it has 
always had on men’s characters to find the female part of the com- 
munity entirely dependent on them for their rights and privileges. 
Men are but human, and while they never fail to taunt lady can- 
vassers with working most heartily for the best-looking candidate, 
they must be aware that the personal charms of the women who ask 
them for help and protection have much more to do with securing 
their attention and devotion than such an abstract consideration as 
justice. 

We are anxious to relieve men of this responsibility, and provide 
members of Parliament, through the ballot-box, with a means of im- 
partially carrying out the ascertained wishes of their feminine con- 
stituents, whether old or young, ill-favoured or fair to look upon. 

It is really an interesting study to notice how every argument 
used to delay the enfranchisement of working men and farm 
labourers reappears to do duty against women. How often has the 
question been asked, ‘What does Hodge know about finance and 
foreign policy, colonial affairs and commercial interests ?’ 

The fact is, we have made up our minds in England that to in- 
sure every class obtaining justice every class must be directly repre- 
sented ; and that, while we pay large salaries to specialists to look 
after these great questions, we cannot have too wide an opinion from 
the people as a whole on the main principles that are to guide our 
life as a nation. Woman may never be intellectually fitted for the 
position of minister of the Crown or ambassador, though with her 
present rate of progress he would be a rash man who would attempt 
to predict exactly how far she will go; but that does not affect one 
way or the other her right to vote, or the right of the nation to have 
her recorded opinion on every question with which she is familiar. 
Why should she sit on a School Board, and in that capacity make re- 
commendations to the Government on the Education Code, and yet 
when that same Code is before Parliament have no power to support 
its provisions or secure its rejection? Why should she sit on boards 
of guardians, and after visiting pauper schools, and planning perhaps 
some new scheme that will turn our mest hopeless and wretched 
population into valuable bread-winners, yet have no influence with 
Parliament to get that scheme carried into effect ? 

We cannot afford as a nation to allow such a potent moral influ- 
ence as that of women to lie fallow. It is very well to call it a re- 
serve force, but a reserve force that is never to be put into action is 
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of small practical value. We think the time has come when that 
moral influence must be both organised and put in action. In old 
times, when population was scattered and manners were patriarchal, 
individual charity and personal influence could work wonders. With 
our vast cities and ever-increasing complication of interests and 
industries, combination of influence and co-operation in good works 
have become absolutely necessary, unless the feminine element is to 
be entirely eliminated. Men are going forward so fast, that the rift 
between the sexes will become wider if women are to continue work- 
ing on the old lines and never take a step in advance. The choice 
is not between going on and standing still, it is between advancing 
and retreating. 

The practical difficulties that beset the question of dividing 
women into electors and non-electors are precisely similar to the 
same division among men. It is equally objectionable to base the 
suffrage on marriage or no marriage, as it is on property or no 
property. But this molehill that seems such a mountain can easily 
be swept aside by practical persons. The nation, we believe, would 
like to make an experiment in woman suffrage by enfranchising a 
limited number and then judging of the result before going further. 
We believe the experiment will be successful, and will prove a pre- 
cedent for future legislation whatever the section of women selected 
in the first instance ; and that there should be a difference of opinion 
among women themselves on this point only proves how keen they 
are to take a responsible part in the national life, and directly 
contradicts the supposed apathy that is said to exist. 

The appeal is superior to the ordinary male attack on woman 
suffrage, in so far that it does not condescend to discuss which political 
party will momentarily benefit by the passing of a Suffrage Bill into 
law. For this we are duly thankful. These ladies seem to consider 
that the question has not been sufficiently discussed, and they take 
the best possible means for remedying the want by raising afresh 
this controversy, in a way that has called forth an echo in almost 
every periodical in the United Kingdom. 

It is not controversy that we fear. We passed successfully 
through the storm of ridicule and contempt, and we have languished 
through years of indifference and neglect ; and, just when we thought 
the public tired with our innumerable meetings and bored with 
signing our petitions—when we were beginning to think that every 
one had made up his mind, and that the kindest and most judicious 
course for us to pursue would be to take every opportunity in Par- 
liament of getting the matter settled once and for all—we are re- 
freshed and invigorated by being told that more information is 
wanted, and that the public has gone through no sufficient discipline 
of discussion on the subject. We should be the last to shrink from 
this test. We have always found that every discussion, every large 
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audience, every newspaper controversy, has added to our numbers 
and increased our organisations. Converts among our opponents 
have not been rare of late years, but undoubtedly our greatest vic- 
tories have been won in the past (and are possibly awaiting us in 
the near future) among those men and women who have never 
thought about the subject at all. 


M. M. DILKE. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE APPEAL 
AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


[In furtherance of the appeal against female suffrage, which 
appeared in the June number of this Review (the names appended 
to which are repeated below), the accompanying Protest is laid 
before the readers of the Nineteenth Century, with the request that 
such ladies among them as agree with it, and may not already have 
signed it, will be kind enough to do so, on the opposite page, and 
return it, when detached, to the Editor. 

Many hundreds of signatures have been already sent in, and con- 
tinue to arrive from day to day. They will be published hereafter 
as a voluntary expression of opinion on this subject from the women 
readers of the Nineteenth Century. 

Meanwhile additional copies of’ the Protest will be forwarded 
upon application by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., New Street Square, 
E.C., to any readers who (as many complain), being only subscribers 


to lending libraries, do not feel justified in detaching the fly-leaf. 


Epiror, Nineteenth Century. ] 


SIGNATURES TO THE APPEAL OF JUNE, 1889. 


Dowager Lady StantEY oF ALDERLEY, 
Dover Street 

Lady Freperick CavenpisH, Carlton 
House Terrace 

Lady Wimporne, Arlington Street 


Lady RanpoLtpu CHURCHILL, Connaught | 


Place 
Lady Fanny Marsorrpanks, Picca- 
dilly 


The Ducuess or St, ALBANs, Bestwood, | 


Arnold, Notts. 


Ely 
Lady Louisa EeErton, Piccadilly 
Mrs. GoscuEn, Portland Place 
Viscountess Hatirax, Hickleton, Don- 
caster 
Lady Reverrstoxe, 
Berkeley Square 


Charles 


Newsam 

Mrs. Kyox-Lirriz, The College, Wor- 
cester 

Lady Wangs, Cambridge 

Mrs. Creieuton, Cambridge, and The 
College, Worcester 





Street, | 


| Mrs. Huspury Warp, Russell Square, 
Hon. Mrs. Meynect Ineram, Temple | OC 


| Miss Beatrice Porrer, The Argoed, 


Mrs. Westcorr, Cambridge, and Abbey 
Gardens, Westminster 
Mrs. Cuurcu, The Deanery, St. Paul’s 
Mrs. Bortz, The Deanery, Salisbury 
Mrs. Woops, Trinity College, Oxford 
The CounrEss OF WHARNCLIFFE, 
Wharncliffe House, Curzon Street, W. 
Mrs. MunDELLA, Elvaston Place, S.W. 
Mrs, OspornE Moraan, Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square 


| The Countess or Mortey, Prince's 
Lady Atwyne Compton, The Palace, | 


Gardens, S.W. 


| Mrs. Henry Broapuvrst, Brixton 
_ Lady 


Constance SHAw-LeEFeEvRE, 
Bryanston Square, W. 

Mrs. T. H. Gruen, Oxford 

ee SrerueEn, Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W. 


W.C. 


Monmouth 

Mrs. Hotrorp, Dorchester House, Park 
Lane 

=" . R. Green, Kensington Square, 





Hon. Mrs. Jonny Tarnot, Great George 
Street, Westminster 

M ae Shettield Terrace, Campden 

i 

Viscountess Bury, Prince’s Gate, W. 

Mrs. SurHeRTAND Orr, Kensington 
Park Gardens 

Lady LayarpD 

Mrs. Freperitc Harrison, Westbourne 
Terrace, W. 

Mrs. Huxtey, Marlborough Place, W. 

Mrs. Henry Hosuovse, Hadspen House, 
Somerset 

Miss Lucy Garnett, Upper Bedford 
Place 

Hon. Emiry Lawtess, Eaton Terrace, 
S.W. 

Ton. Mrs, Caarman, Paul's Cray Hill, 
Kent 

Mrs. Poynter, Albert Gate, S.W. 

Mrs. Batpwin, Wilden House, Stour- 
port 

Miss Cureton, Matron, Aldenbrooke’s 
Hospital, Cambridge 

Miss Sourspy, High School, Oxford 

Miss Orrtey, High School, Worcester 

Miss Topprna, Superintendent, St. John’s 
Tlouse, Worcester 

Mrs. Bett, The College, Marlborough 

Mrs. Lynn Lun ton, Queen Anne’s Man- 
S10R8S 

Mrs. Beesty, Warrington Crescent, W. 

Mrs. Covurrenay Insert, Gloucester 
Place, W. 

Hon. Mrs. AntHuR Ettiot, Cavendish 
Square 


Berkeley Square 
Mrs. Surson, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
Mrs. Larusury, Barkston Mansions 
Mrs. Szrevey, Cambridge 
Mrs. Hort, Cambridge 
Mrs. Bripces, Wimbledon 
Mrs. Roura, Newnham Cottage, Cam- | 

bridge 
Mrs. Priestcey, Hertford Street, May- 

fair 
Mrs. Ke@an Pact, Ashburn Place, 8.W. 
Mrs. W. Bacenor, Hurd’s Hill, Somer- 
set 
Mrs. Ratupone Grec, Melbury Road, 

W. 

Mrs. Lttiy. Michael’s Grove, S.W. 
Lady Bunsury, Mildenhall 
Mrs. Ressett Barrineton, Melbury 

Road 
Miss Epirn Anperson, Brighton 
Mrs. H. H. Asquira, Hampstead 
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Hon. Mrs. Ratpn Durron, Halkin 
Street, W. 

Mrs. D, CARMICHAEL, Sussex Gardens, 
Ww. 

Mrs. Spencer Watpore, Onslow Gar- 
dens, S.W. 

Mrs. MAxwet Lyre, Portman Square 

Mrs. HicrorD Burr, Eaton Place 

Mrs. AtmMA-TapEmMa, Grove End Road, 
N.W. 

Miss Frances Poynter, 
Crescent 


Brompton 


| Mrs. SHERtock WILLIs, Foulis Terrace, 


S.W. 


| Mrs. R. Warp, Onslow Square 





| Mrs. MrrepITH TownsEND, 


Mrs. Joun Batt, Southwell Gardens, 
S.W, 

Mrs. Bisuor, Prince of Wales Terrace, 
S.W. 

Harley 
Street 

Mrs. ANDREW Cross, Delamere Terrace, 
W. 


| Lady Wrnrorp, Grosvenor Square, W. 


| Lady 


| Mrs. 


Madame Jacques Brumentuat, Hyde 
Park Gate 

Hon. Frepertca Sprine-Rice, Sumner 
Place, S.W. 

Hon. Carnertne Srrine-Rice, Sumner 
Place, S.W. 

dy Monreasir, Onslow Gardens, 
S.W. 

Miss F. H. Carnevix Trencn, Elm 
Park Gardens, 8. W. 

Hon. Mrs. J. R. Anruvur, Queen’s Gate 
Place 


Mrs. Wynne Frincu, Charles Street, Mrs. Wa. Ratkes, The Beeches, Farn- 


borough 


| Mrs. Ceci Russrit, Lowndes Square, 


S.W. 


| Mrs, Epwarp O’Brien, Cahirmoyle, 


Limerick 
Mrs. 1’. We ts, Manchester Square 
Mrs. W.E. Forster, Wharfeside, Burley 
Mrs. Matrizw Arnotp, Cobham 
Mrs, Arno.p Toynser, Oxford 


| Mrs. Max Mitrer, Oxford 
Mrs 


. AGNEw, Great Stanhope Street 

Mrs, Bucktn, Queen Square, W.C. 

Mrs. James Know es, St. James's Park 

Lady Vicrorta Buxton, Grosvenor 
Crescent 


| Mrs. Cuartes Buxton, Fox Warren, 


Surrey 


| Hon. Mrs. Epwarp Tatnot, The Vicar- 


age, Leeds 
J. R. 
Place, W.C. 


TuurRsFIELD, Montague 
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GIORDANO BRUNO AND NEW ITALY. 


No greater contrast could be imagined, no stronger proof could have 
been given of the triumphant march of progress in the face of a 
power which prides itself on remaining ‘ever the same,’ than by the 
grand celebration held at Rome on that Field of Flowers where one 
of the deepest thinkers of all ages was burnt in 1600, in consequence 
of a sentence of the Inquisition. Of late years Italy has raised 
statues to several illustrious religious and political reformers who 
perished at the stake, such as Arnold of Brescia and Savonarola. To 
Giordano Bruno himself a monument was erected at Naples as long 
as twenty-four years ago—that is, soon after Garibaldi had freed the 
Two Sicilies from Bourbon tyranny and thus virtually founded Italian 
unity. Twenty years ago it would still have been impossible thus to 
vindicate Bruno’s memory in the natural capital of the country, where 
the Martyr of Freethought, clad in the yellow robe of heretics, painted 
with pincer-bearing devils and flames, nobly died on the faggots 
without uttering even a cry of the fierce pain his burning flesh felt. 

Twenty years ago the Papacy still held political sway at Rome. 
In the present instance one might have thought the occupant of the 
Vatican would refrain from showing too plainly what the restoration 
of * States of the Church’ would mean in regard to religious tolera- 
tion and the rights of human intellect. But no; instead of preserv- 
ing a judicious silence on the barbarous immolation of Giordano 
Bruno, Leo the Thirteenth actually broke out, before his Consistory, 
into a long speech containing a protest both against the conversion of 
Rome into a capital of Italy, and against ‘ the impiety, the enormous 
outrage and insolent ostentation ’ of those who ‘honour a man that 
has abjured the Catholic name.’ Leo the Thirteenth declares his 
own freedom of action to be taken away from him as supreme pontiff 
by such a commemoration. In order to recover the liberty necessary 
for the exercise of his apostolic office, he claims the re-establishment 
of his political principality. ‘From the pursuance of this aim,’ he 
says, ‘neither the iniquity of the times nor any difficulty, however 
great, shall deter us.’ 

It was Louis Veuillot, the French ultramontane spokesman, who 
in our days, under the rule of Napoleon the Third, wrote in regard to 
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Huss and Luther, that the only thing to be regretted was that 
‘Huss met with his deserts so late, and that Luther was not burnt at 
all.” Within our memory, a German Catholic writer had said before 
Veuillot that ‘the secular and spiritual authorities in Italy would 
have trodden all human and divine rights under foot, had they not 
applied the extreme severity of the law to Bruno.’ During the 
recent celebration at Rome, it was stated in the Riforma that ‘the 
P. Balan who to-day occupies a high office in the Vatican Library, 
has declared that, after all, it was not worth while to bewail Bruno so 
much, considering that he was a heretic.’ 

In presence of the Pope’s strange manifesto, the organ of the 
Italian Premier says :— 

In truth, this punishment of Bruno—which, to judge things mildly, we might 
have set down as the result of the cruel practices of a past age—thus falls back 
upon the Vatican as an immutable principle of its religion and government: a prin- 
ciple which would still be enforced if the Vatican had the power. The Church, then, 
has not changed in any way. .. . Now, none of her most decided adversaries 
would have gone so far in his charges against her. All would rather have pre- 
ferred figuring to themselves that she had given up errors which once were common 
to a backward civilisation, and which the progress of time has left behind for ever. 
Instead of this, the Church has’ passed a worse judgment upon herself than her 
bitterest antagonists could have done. 


It is certainly a sorry spectacle to find that at the end of this 


nineteenth century there should still be a group of men who believe 
their freedom of action to be interfered with by the honour done to 
the name of a martyr, whose living body was consumed in the flames 
because he advocated the Copernican system of astronomy and held 
speculative views not consistent with Papal dogmas. On this sub- 
ject, Italian Liberals, the most moderate as well as the most advanced, 
have within the last few weeks uttered sentiments of which but a faint 
echo has penetrated to England. Yet here in England it was that 
Bruno, the greatest philosopher of the Renaissance, became acquainted 
with men eminent in the republic of letters as well as with persons 
of the highest social and political rank, including England’s famed 
queen. Here, in London, it was—as we now know from the protocols 
of the Inquisition, which have been made accessible but in recent 
years—that even most of those of his books which bear the name of 
Venice, Paris, and other towns on the title-page were printed ; the 
English publisher, as Bruno averred, having insisted on the change 
for the sake of effecting a larger sale. Again, as we now also know 
from a protocol in the Venetian State archives, it was most especially 
on account of the arch-heresy of his ‘ having lauded Queen Elizabeth 
and other heretic princes in his books,’ that Bruno was dragged 
before the Holy Office. This charge was put in the forefront of his 
alleged crimes by the P. Inquisitor.'| Other serious charges against 


! ‘Giordano Bruno da Nola, imputato non solo di heretico, ma anco di here- 
siarca, havendo composto diversi libri, nei quali, laudando assai la Regina di 
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him were, that he believed in the existence of countless worlds, and 
that he had also taught that this globe of ours had somehow existed 
from eternity. 

Leo the Thirteenth, in the spirit of the old Rome of the Popes, 
still takes it as an offence that the remembrance of the suffering 
seeker after truth should be glorified. Italian Liberals, who are often 
twitted by Roman clericalists with having diminished the impor- 
tance of the Eternal City by making it the capital of a special 
country, proudly answer that after the Rome of the Republic, after 
the Rome of the Cesars, after the Rome of the Popes, the great city 
still speaks out with a grand voice: this time as the mouthpiece of 
freedom of thought. On the ruins of the past—they say—a New 
Catholicity, a third or fourth Rome, has risen, which now possesses 
an international importance as symbolising the cause of Human 
Right, the triumph of Intellect. Hence it was but to be expected 
that men of many lands, who stand in the vanguard of the struggle 
against Obscurantism, should join, as they have done, in honouring 
the valiant victim of a revengeful priestcraft. Nor is it held to be 
without significance that Sig. Crispi, the present Premier, once a 
follow-worker of Mazzini and Garibaldi, has been among the earliest 
promoters of the monument, and that the unveiling of the statue of 
Bruno was combined with a commemoration in honour of Garibaldi, 
than whom there has been no more resolute adversary of the 
hierarchical system. In this way, New Italy—as was said at the 
banquet presided over by the German scientist and Italian senator, 
Moleschott—has assigned to Rome her proper spiritual place in the 
civilised world. 


II. 


Geneva, France, England, Germany, in which countries the 
martyred champion of freethought alternately dwelt during his 
restless pilgrimage, are all, like Italy herself, particularly interested 
in him whose ashes were thrown into the Tiber, butwhose works, 
though put on the Index, remain immortal. Towards the end of the 
last century he had been wellnigh forgotten. His books had become 
publishers’ rarities. The best present Italian writers? avow that 
German research saved him from oblivion, and that Germans have 
devoted the most careful study to Bruno. F. H. Jacobi, Herder, 
Lessing, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Gfrérer—who 
re-edited his Italian and Latin works *—Feuerbach, Lange, Diihring, 
Zollner, Hellwald, Carriére, the German-Swiss Brunnhofer, and many 
Inghilterra et altri principi heretici, scriveva alcune cose concernenti il particolar 
della religione, che non convenivano, seben egli parlava filosoficamente.’ 

2 See Domenico Berti: Vita di Giordano Bruno. David Levi: Giordano Bruno o 
la Religione del Pensiero. 


* See Wagner: Opere di Giordano Bruno; Gfrorer; Corpus Philosophorum ; also 
Fiorento : Jordani Bruni Opera Latine Conscripta. 
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others, have done good work in this connection. Nor shall Réth, our 
university professor at Heidelberg, be forgotten, who was to us both a 
friend and a teacher in the days of our youth, and whose premature 
death has unfortunately cut short the powerful promise of still more 
important writings than he actually left. 

We can rapidly pass over the incidents of Bruno’s troubled life. 
On the moot question as to whether he had ever joined a Reformed 
community, recent investigation has brought the fact to light that 
his name, at least, was inscribed in the list of the members of the 
Italian Protestant Church at Geneva.‘ When in that stronghold of 
the Reformation, he doffed his Dominican dress, owing to advice 
given to him, and was fitted out, by his compatriots there, with 
knightly sword, hat, mantle, and shoes. The dark Calvinistic creed 
had, however, as little attraction for him as the orthodoxy of Oxford. 
In his tremendous quarrel with the doctors of theology of that uni- 
versity town he prided himself, in opposition to their ‘ ignorance, 
presumption, and rustic rudeness,’ on having proved by word and 
deed that he himself ‘ had been born undera more genial sky.’ Still, 
in the vehement expressions launched against them afterwards, he 
showed clearly enough that he could match Luther in the vituperative 
strength of language. 

He wanted to be—so he said in his announcement to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford—‘ an awakener of sleeping minds, a subduer of arro- 
gant stupidity, a champion of the universal love of mankind.’ To 
him, in his own words, ‘Italian and Englishman were the same: 
man or woman, bishop or king, burgher or soldier, made no differ- 
ence ; he only looked at the face of true humanity.’ The manifesto 
is written in somewhat bombastic style; but that was the manner 
of the age. His sad experience at Oxford did not prevent him from 
retaining a kindly remembrance of England. Of Queen Elizabeth, 
who, being herself excommunicated by the Pope, gave protection to 
the persecuted philosopher, he repeatedly speaks with most glowing 
gratitude. Like all foreign travellers from early times, he was 
struck with the beauty and the bearing of Englishwomen. He says 
‘they are on earth what the stars are above.’ In one of his poems— 
in which, it is true, he laments, in the tone of Rousseau or Schiller, 
the destruction of a more beautiful primitive world by the spread at 
an aggressive and pitiless so-called civilisation—he sings of ‘the 
Briton’s terrible energy, who, regardless of the stormy deep and 
of the towering mountains, goes down to the sea in ships mightily 
exceeding Argonautic art.’ 

In Germany, where Bruno for two years taught philosophy and 
mathematics at the then famous university of Wittenberg, and 
where he also made shorter stays at Marburg, Prag, Helmstiidt, and 
Frankfurt, he seems to have pleased himself best. Witness his fare- 

‘ T. Dufour: Giordano Bruno a Genéve. 1884. 
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well address to the Germans, which could not possibly be of a more 
laudatory kind. Curiously enough, he was taken up at Wittenberg, 
which he calls ‘the German Athens,’ by the strictly orthodox Lutheran 
party, as opposed to the adherents of Melanchthon, who passed for 
being more broad-minded. ‘The explanation is to be found in the 
small encouragement Bruno had received in Calvinistic Geneva. The 
followers of Melanchthon were in the odour of a tendency towards 
Calvinism. Hence their Lutheran opponents made friends with Bruno. 
Extremes met. However, his sojourn at the renowned German seat 
of learning was to him altogether a delightful one. After he had left, 
he burst forth into a perfect psean in honour of German science, art, 
and general culture. Speaking of the seven branches of university 
erudition as the seven pillars of wisdom, he said :— 

On these pillars Wisdom has built her house. First, it stood in Egypt; then, 
under Zoroaster, in Persia; then among the Gymnosophists of India; then under 
Orpheus, among the Thrakians; fifthly, among the Greeks at the time of their 
Sages ; then under Architas, Empedocles, and Lucretius, in Italy; and seventhly, 
that house now stands in Germany. Let the Germans not imagine that I wish 
to flatter them. But since the Empire has been in their hands, more genius and 
more art is to be met with among them than among other nations. Who was com- 
parable, in his days, to Albertus Magnus? Who could be likened to Nicolaus 
the Cusan?* Had not the priestly cowl hidden and hemmed his genius here and 
there, I would acknowledge his having been not similar to, but greater than, 
Pythagoras. 

Giordano Bruno still mentions other illustrious men of science in 
Germany; among them, Copernicus. ‘ May God grant,’ he goes on, 
‘that the Germans will perceive their own strength, and then they 
will not be men, but very gods.’ He sees something ‘truly divine 
in the spirit of that nation, which does only not excel in that in which 
it feels no delight.’ Coming to the German struggle against Ro- 
manist theocracy, Bruno attacks the supreme Pontiff as ‘ that poten- 
tate who is armed with key and sword, with falsehood and force, with 
hypocrisy and haughtiness; at once Fox and Lion; Vicar of the 
Prince of Hell, who with superstitious cult and more than bestial 
ignorance, under the name of divine wisdom, poisons the whole 
world.’ When ‘ nobody dared to oppose the all-devouring monster, 
in order to give a better form and a better order to a worthless and 
corrupt century,’ then, says Bruno, ‘ a Hercules arose, who vanquished 
the three-headed Hell-hound adorned with the triple crown.’ ‘ Thou, 
O Luther! thou sawest the light; thou feltest the vivifying breath 
of God ; thou followedst His command unarmed ; thou wentest up to 
the enemy. Fighting him with the power of the word, and beating 

5 Nikolaus of Cusa—that is, Kues, near Trier—is that famous German theologian 
and cardinal who in the fifteenth century already expounded the anti-clerical doctrine 
of the plurality of worlds and of the rotation of the earth round the sun. He was an 
Old Catholic, so to say, who strenuously insisted on the Pope being under, not above, 


the Church Council. As one of the first he recognised the fraud of the false docu- 
ments on which the temporal power of the Popes rested. 
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him back, thou gainedst the victory ; and with the arms of the van- 
quished thou raisedst a monument of triumph up to heaven. Do not 
ask where the club of this Hercules is. ’T'was the pen that did it!’ 

These passages are the more remarkable because the Italian 
philosopher had soared, eagle-like, above all Church dogmas, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. His eulogy of Luther was a eulogy of the 
doughty wrestler who had cleared the path for free research, As to 
Germany at large, Bruno is full of praise for the kindly manners of 
her people and the generosity with which he, the banished, poor, and 
persecuted exile, was received there. ‘Although, carried away by the 
fervour of the ideas with which I was inspired, I may now and then, 
in my public lectures, have uttered things shaking the very founda- 
tions of accepted doctrines, no pedantic fanatic,’ he says, ‘ turned up 
his nose, or gnashed his teeth, or puffed up his cheeks, against me, 
or struck his desk in professional fury; but in accordance with 
your splendid hamanity and science you proved yourselves sages.’ 

In the sacred registers of the Santa Casa—to borrow an expression 
from Schiller’s Don Carlos—Bruno’s denunciation of the Papacy and 
his praise of Luther were, no doubt, entered with a two- and threefold 
black mark. Having, like the German reformer, come out of a 
monkish order, he attacked monkhood as the very essence of super- 
stition, and as guilty of all vices. ‘Qui dicit monachum, significat 
ipsam superstitionem, ipsam avaritiam, hypocrisin ipsam et tandem 
omnium vitiorum apothecam. Uno ergo dico verbo: monachus est.’ 
And with an untranslatable sally of wit against the discreditable life 
of would-be holy recluses :—‘ Insani fugiunt mundum, immundumque 
sequuntur.’ 

There are beautiful poetical passages in which Bruno rejoices at 
‘having escaped from the narrow and dark prison in which my in- 
tellect had so long been bound in fetters, and at having won the 
sweet liberty which allows me to breathe in the pure air of the new 
light.’ Through this freedom he became ‘imbued with a dignified 
love for the beautiful, with an ardent passion for the good ; the charm 
of divine truth and the aspirations towards a truer life have led me 
to noble aims, undaunted by the cries of an ignorant mob and by 
the tempests of the age.’ A feeling of universal love is often ex- 
pressed by him. ‘The philanthropic philosopher’s fatherland,’ he 
thought, ‘is everywhere.’ In prophetic words as to his own final fate 
he wrote :—‘ Fifty or a hundred torches will not be wanting to me, 
even though I should walk along in the middle of the day, if ever it 
should happen that I were to die on Roman Catholic earth.’ And 
truly, so it came to pass. 


III. 


The works from which Bruno’s speculative views can mainly 
be gathered are: The Banquet on Ash Wednesday; On the Cause, 
12 
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the Principle, and the One; and On the Infinite, the Universe, and 
the Worlds. Contrary to what the general reader might expect from 
some of these titles, a great deal of that which he has left is written 
in language as lively as it is poetical, though not seldom verging on 
the darkly rhapsodical. Some of his expositions are given in the 
shape of animated conversations, marked by dramatic power, and in 
a very attractive style—different from other productions of his, 
which may appear dry and abstruse, though they are not more so 
than those of many a distinguished philosopher. 

As a writer, Bruno comes out in various moods. He is a wit,a 
satirist, an impetuous pamphleteer; a philosopher sometimes of 
Herakleitean darkness, sometimes of magnificent profundity; a hu- 
morous, bantering destroyer of antiquated dogmas, and an enthusiastic 
idealist full of glowing faith in a nobler development of mankind ; a 
dialectician who has not got rid of medieval scholasticism and 
mechanical symbolism, and yet a deep thinker who, even more by 
the flight of his vast-ranging fancy than by scientific proof, forestalls 
the results of modern science. He is a prosing expounder of an im- 
possible, bewildering art of memory, and a poetical, sublimely eloquent 
explorer of the all-comprising mystery of Nature; an enlightened 
rationalist, and a believer in the sympathetic contact and relations 
of all things and beings; a fierce fighter in language which to our 
times now and then seems gross, and an enraptured singer of most 
delicate strains, full of the music of the spheres. He is a dethroner 
of pontifical pride, a warm-hearted friend of the suffering masses, 
and a despiser of those who slavishly serve the crowd. 

The works of Bruno, who was born at Nola, in the kingdom of 
Naples, in 1548, and martyred in 1600, were printed between 1582 
and 1591, when the Holy Inquisition took him into its hands. His 
books, therefore, range from his thirty-fourth to his forty-third year. 
Many of them accordingly bear the stamp of that youthful liveliness 
and passionate exuberance—that ‘ something Bacchantic,’ as Hegel 
said of him—which is a strong feature in this southern Italian fore- 
runner of a new era of intellect. His many wanderings left him 
no leisure for fully working out a philosophical system. Nor has the 
course of his ideas always run in exactly the same bed; indeed, 
who that ever pondered deeply on the last insoluble problems, has 
not had his thoughts, off and on, driven this way and that way ? 
This occasional variety in Bruno accounts for his having impressed 
thinkers of very opposite schools that came after him. 

Maybe, if so large and universalist a mind had not been put 
between prison-bars for nine years, and then subjected to the only 
fire-burial allowed by the Roman Church, namely, the burning of the 
living flesh, the world would, in his maturer age, have been presented 
with a work of supreme import in the history of philosophy. Even 
as it was, he must be held to have in no mean degree influenced 
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Descartes, and to have been the spiritual father of Spinoza and 
Leibniz. There are those who assert that Spinoza would have been 
impossible had Bruno lived longer, and that Leibniz owed more to 
him than has been acknowledged. Bruno himself stood on the 
shoulders of Lucretius, and in his conceptions there is much conso- 
nance with Neo-Platonism. At the same time his views are of an 
even broader and bolder kind. In his semi-philosophical, semi- 
poetical anticipations he comes closely to that evolution theory which 
Lamarck, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Kant, Goethe, Kaup, Wallace and 
Darwin, Haeckel, and others, have either indicated or scientifically 
worked out during a recent period. 

That is a doctrine which can be found even, albeit in fantastie 
shape, in Ovid; again, in Aristotle ; furthermore, in a most remark- 
able poem attributed to Empedokles, where the impossibility of 
Being arising from Nothing, and the equal impossibility of an utter 
annihilation of that which is, find quite a modern exposition. But 
why should we say modern? Perhaps some fragments of Berosos 
give a hint as to similar views having already been held among the 
Babylonians. All the speculative questions which trouble us—or, 
perchance, because recognised as insoluble and as the Unknowable, no 
longer burn our hearts, as they did that of Faust—have already occu- 
pied the Hindoo of old. Thus, for instance, the question as to the 
unity of all things, the Non-Duality (A-dvaita) as the Indians of a 
later philosophical school called it; Monism, Dualism, Pantheism, 
Atheism ; the so-called Nihilistic conception of the universe; the 
system of Fichte as to the Ego from which the non- Ego is shadowed 
forth ; Darwinism, Pessimism: everything has its prototype among 
early Indian thinkers. 

What wonderful things has Kapila said—Kapila, after whom 
Buddha constructed a ‘religion without God and without immor- 
tality’! Nay, what deep thoughts, in a different line, flash forth 
from Vedic hymns, especially from that extraordinary song (x. 129) 
which has filled some of the foremost students of the philosophy of 
all nations with just astonishment, and of which in Professor Max 
Miiller’s Sanskrit Literature a beautiful translation is given, which 
he owed to the kindness of a friend. The boldness of thought in 
that poem—says the distinguished Oxford scholar whose name is 
among the International Committee for the monument of Giordano 
Bruno—is ‘matched only by the Eleatic thinkers of Greece or by 
Hegel’s philosophy.’ 

The Greeks themselves, I may add, were fully conscious of the 
essence of their philosophies having come from the East—‘ from the 
barbarians,’ as one of their writers has it. That means, no doubt, 
the Indians as well as the Thrakians, that highly martial, musical, 
poetical, and also deeply philosophical race which was kindred to the 
Teutonic stock. ‘Thrakian philosophy’ is a well-known expression 
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among the ancients. By the expedition of Alexander the Great 
to India, ideas and even books were brought from the far East to 
Greece. In all likelihood the Pythagorean doctrine may partly be 
fathered upon this contact of the Hellenes with southern Asia. The 
development of mankind forms a long chain of intellect, some of the 
links of which may often be hidden, covered over for a time, but 
which yet exist. 

As to Bruno, the Lucretian and Empedoklean vein was strong 
in him. In his description of the House of Wisdom he shows, in 
spite of the slight chronological disarrangement of his references, 
how much he felt this close connection of philosophical thoughts 
among nations separated by time and long distance—even including 
Indians and Thrakians. Hindoo literature was not, of course, within 
reach of Bruno. Yet it has not been inaptly said that he some- 
times reminds us of the Bhagavad-Gita.° He does so by his ideas, 
and even often in style. When Krishna says of himself that he is 
‘ the savour in waters, the luminous principle in the moon and sun, the 
sound in the ether, the sweet smell of the earth, the brightness in 
the flame, the vitality in all beings ;’ when he exclaims: ‘ Here in my 
body now behold the whole U niverse in a collective form, with 
objects movable and immovable, and whatever else thou wouldst 
behold,’ we seem to have before us passages from the Italian thinker. 

Bruno conceived the universe as the great Unity, as the Eternally 
One in which matter and force are identical. Ever changing in its 
forms and phenomena, it always remains harmoniously the One. In 
minerals, plants, and animals, Bruno recognises but a varied mani- 
festation of one moving principle which is not outside the worlds, 
but remains enveloped in theirjvery essence. Not even the mightiest 
power could create the Infinite with its numberless quantity of forms ; 
nor could we imagine something apart from this living immensity. 
Matter is the primeval basis of everything—matter from which the 
operative force contained in it can never be separated. In it the 
whole reality exists, and the Real and the Potential are one and the 
same. In its eternal course, Matter pours itself forth, by virtue of 
its inner vitality, through all parts of the whole, and ever returns to 
itself. 

These definitions of Bruno concerning matter are to be reckoned, 
according to Moritz Carriére,’ among the greatest facts in the history 
of philosophy. The German writer, though himself rather inclining to 
theistic notions, is yet as deeply struck with the profoundness of the 
Italian thinker as Professor Tyndall, when referring to Bruno, in his 
Belfast Address, in these words :—‘ Matter is not the mere naked 
empty capacity which philosophers have pictured her to be, but the 
universal mother who brings forth all things out of her own womb.’ 


* H. Brunnhofer : Giordano Bruno's Wiltanschauung. 1882. 
7 Die philosophische Weltanschauung der Reformationszeit. 
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Let us at once acknowledge that even in the mythological sys- 
tems of ancient nations—of Indians, Thrakians, Greeks, Teutons, 
and so forth—ideas about primeval matter are to be found not so 
very dissimilar to those of Bruno. In some of those mythologies, 
which are but picturesque renderings of cosmogonic ideas, the very 
Gods issue from eternal matter, whilst Fate, that is, the causal and 
inevitable concatenation of things and events, masters them all—the 
divine circle as well as mankind. Again, when Bruno says: * What 
first was seed becomes grass, then an ear, then bread, chyle, blood, 
semen, embryo, man, a corpse, then again earth, stone, or some other 
mass, and so forth,’ we are apt to remember an ancient annotation to 
the Vedas, which says: ‘The finer part of whey, when shaken, rises 
and becomes butter. Even so, my child, the finer part of nourish- 
ment, when eaten, rises and changes into mind.’ 

Against the Aristotelean view and the Ptolemaic system, Bruno 
defended the system of Copernicus. He addresses the great astrono- 
mer as the most noble one who has recovered the meaning of Pytha- 
goras, of Timzeus, of Hegesias, and Niketes. He praises the prede- 
cessor of Copernicus, Nicolaus of Cusa, and German mathematicians 
in general. In upholding the eternal rotation of all heavenly bodies, 
Bruno argues in a manner not fully scientific; his strength of intui- 
tion being, in these as in other subjects, far greater than his learn- 
ing, though he felt the warmest admiration for specialist explorers. 
There is great charm, nevertheless, in his poetical diction, when he 
speaks of endlessly innumerable worlds being contained in the all- 
encompassing Unity, and of every individual part, every fractional 
monad of the All, forming a reflex of the soul-animated totality. 
He assumed a World-Soul absolutely inseparable from Matter; the 
former constituting the impulsive force of things. The greatest, he 
averred, is embodied in the smallest ; the smallest is a portraiture of 
the greatest. Everything in existence has, from the beginning, had 
its inward germ, its preparation, its tendency towards completion. 
This material infinity of the Eternally One cannot possibly have a 
centre. Neither our globe nor any other astral body can pretend to 
such a position. The Universe is both all centre and all periphery 
at one and the same time. 



































IV. 










Taking his cue from the Neo-Platonist Plotinus, Bruno laid down 
as the principle of his ethics the striving for greater beauteousness. 
In this, again, he comes near to Darwin’s principle of natural 
selection among individuals. Evolutionary maxims are altogether 
the special characteristic of Bruno’s mind. Hence he could not 
fall in with the ecclesiastical doctrine of a Paradise from which 
mankind had been driven. At most, he maintains that some races 
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have been happier in their simpler and unsophisticated condi- 
tion. He launches out bitterly against the devilish works of Spanish 
would-be civilisers in Peru and Mexico. The descent of the various 
races of mankind from one pair he denied, whilst holding a firm 
belief in their capability for greater perfection. 

There are some passages in which Bruno’s idea of a Godhead 
approaches the deistic doctrine ; but in the main he appears richly 
imbued with mixed notions of a sublimely spiritualised materialism 
and of a strongly materialised pantheism. He did not believe in 
personal immortality, but in the indestructibility of a central monad 
constituting the essence of man. From this point of view he upheld 
the theory of the transmigration of souls. That doctrine, strange to 
say, has been half avowed by Leibniz in a private letter, and more 
openly by even so clear and rationalistic a writer as Lessing, in his 
treatise on the Education of Mankind. On other planets, Bruno 
assumed the probable existence of populations of a more highly 
organised nature. Between men and animals he could only allow 
a difference of quality as regards mind. 

His cheerful southern temperament kept him from all pessimistic 
moods. Hope and joy were the stamp of his whole being. ‘He 
revels,’ as Moritz Carriére has it, ‘in the vital abundance of nature ; 
he delights in the creative wealth of the mind, whilst his glowing 
spirit at the same time plunges into the cool and limpid depth of the 
one basis of all things.’ There are some beautiful poetical utterances 
in De Immenso, in which Bruno castigates the sour and tyrannous 
sects that would fain ‘ disfigure the sunniest day with the shadows of 
hell,’ and ‘ by their unnatural nonsense stop the even course of the pro- 
gressive development of mankind, extinguishing the light of intellect.’ 
Through such successively triumphant sects of zealots, ‘ nation becomes 
alienated from nation; children desert their parents; men refuse a 
greeting to those of different faith ; every fanatical wight, intellec- 
tually impotent as he is, plays the prophet, if he does not even 
pretend to enact the part of Omnipotence.’ 

In matters of the State and of political economy, Bruno held 
reforming opinions. In some sense they might be called socialistic, 
as opposed to that pseudo-liberty which makes the weak and the 
disinherited simply the victim of the strong and the rich. At the 
same time he does not believe in the possibility of doing away with 
the difference of classes; he protests against a ‘ bestial equality.’ A 
warm advocate of the rights of the toiling masses, he shows a noble 
contempt for mere demagogic, self-seeking flatterers of an ignorant 
and unstable multitude. ‘It is a downright proof of a mean and 
infamous way of thinking to shape one’s sentiments and thoughts 
in accordance with those of the multitude merely because it is the 
multitude.’ He himself always preserved a proud and straightfor- 
ward independence. Even when he went much astray in his theo- 
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retical views as to a particular point of our social organisation, he 
spoke out as fearlessly as any classic philosopher of old. 

Pure in life, wickedly maligned by his pupil, the wretch Mocenigo, 
who betrayed him into the hands of the Venetian authorities and the 
Inquisition, Giordano Bruno is a noble martyr’s figure. In person 
he is described as small of stature, of slight delicate build; with 
thin and pallid face, and meditative physiognomy; the glance both 
eager and melancholy; the hair and the beard between black and 
chestnut; in his speech ready, rapid, imaginative, and of lively 
gestures; in manner urbane and gentle. Sociable, amiable, and 
gladsome in conversation, as is the character of southern Italians, he 
easily yielded to the tastes and habits of others. Of open frankness 
among friends and foes, he was as quickly moved to anger as he was 
far from rancour and revenge. 

Deeper investigation, such as is now to be expected after the 
great Roman commemoration, will probably result in showing that 
the leaven of Bruno’s master-mind has operated more powerfully 
even than had been hitherto known. This much is already clear, 
that not upon Spinoza and Leibniz only has he had a stirring effect, 
but that in some of Goethe’s profoundest poems also are his vestiges 
strongly traceable. The great German poet himself mentions that 
his own intellect had been uplifted by the writings of ‘ Jordanus 
Brunous of Nola.’ He adds, however, that ‘ it requires almost super- 
human efforts to extract the pure gold and silver from the unequal 
lodes, and that every one born with a similar bent of mind had better 
turn to Nature itself than fatigue himself among gangues, perhaps 
among heaps of dross and slag, of bygone centuries.’ This scarcely 
does proper justice to Bruno. The truth is that Goethe, who per- 
sonally felt magnetically attracted towards the secrets of nature, and 
who in the susurration of a sea of bulrushes heard the stirring motion 
of growing worlds, owed to the Italian poet-philosopher more than 
appears from this passage. Some of the loftiest ideas in ‘ Faust’ 
have their manifest prototype in Bruno. In the same way Goethe’s 
famous— 


Was wiir’ ein Gott, der nur von Aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse ? 
Thm ziemt’s, die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in sich, sich in Natur zu hegen, 

So dass, was in ihm lebt und webt und ist, 
Nie seine Kraft, nie seinen Geist vergisst — 


has its almost literal counterpart in Bruno’s ‘ Non est Deus vel in- 
telligentia exterior circumrotans et circumducens; dignius enim 
illi debet esse internum principium motus, quod est natura propria, 
species propria, anima propria,’ and so forth. It is within the last 
few years only that Dr. L. Jacoby, Hermann Brunnhofer, and others 
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have given the full evidence of this influence of Bruno upon Goethe. 
Well, therefore, may be said of the Italian poet-philosopher what 
Goethe makes Faust say, that ‘the trace of his earthly days will not 
perish for ages to come.’ 

V. 

Both moderate Church reformers and independent thinkers were 
subjected to the fiery doom. It has been brought to recollec- 
tion, during the Bruno commemoration, that another progressive 
theologian and philosophical thinker, a native of Nola, like himself, 
Pomponio Algieri, was burnt, at the age of twenty-five, at Rome, in a 
cauldron of boiling oil, pitch, and turpentine, his head and hands 
standing out in the midst of the flames, and his torments lasting a 
quarter of an hour. Few know that in Luther's days, even in 
Germany—at Kéln, at Passau, and at Munich, wherever the Papal 
power still was strong—Adolf Klarenbach and Peter Flystedt, 
Leonhard Kaiser and Georg Wagner were burnt at the stake. 

To the memory of the two first-named, Luther dedicated a hymn 
of praise. The martyrdom of Leonhard Kaiser also he sang, by way 
of alluding to the meaning of his names, as the death of ‘a strong and 
fearless lion, who bore his family name, too, with good right as the 
first and foremost of his race.’ But can we compare these with a 
philosophical genius like Bruno, a knight of intellect of towering 
greatness, the ardour of whose poetical vein has its counterpart in 
the mighty grasp of his intuition and the profundity of his reason ? 

What were his sufferings in the darkness of the dungeon in which 
the Inquisition kept him? What ferocious attempts were made to 
bend and break the energy of the highly cultured, unfrocked friar 
whose mind was nourished with the love of antiquity? If, as a 
prisoner, he had a moment of faltering, the answer has been given 
in the words: ‘How can you expect that torture, even though 
applied for hours, should prevail against a whole life of study and 
inquiry ?’ Campanella, who after Bruno was kept in prison for twenty- 
seven years, said of his own sufferings :—‘ The last time I was tortured, 
it was for forty hours. I was fettered with cords which cut to the very 
bones ; I was hung up with hands tied back, a most sharp piece of 
wood being used, which cut out large parts of my flesh and produced 
a vast loss of blood.’ Perhaps some day, when the archives of the 
Vatican become fully accessible, we shall learn a little more of Bruno’s 
last years of torment. 

On being informed of his doom, he, in the face of a horrible 
death, heroically said to his inhuman judges :—‘ Perhaps you pro- 
nounce your sentence with greater fear than that with which I receive 
it!’ Among those who formed the tribunal was Cardinal Bellarmin, 
the same who later on forced Galilei to an apparent recantation, and 
Cardinal Sanseverina, who had called the massacre of the night of St. 
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Bartholomew ‘a splendid day, most pleasant to Catholics.’ The 
sentence against Bruno was, as usual, to be carried out ‘ without the 
spilling of blood.’ In the bandit-language of the Inquisition, as 
Hermann Brunnhofer expresses it, this signified burning at the stake. 
Before the victim of priestcraft was sacrificed, his tongue was torn with 
piucers. But it still speaks to posterity in powerful accents. More 
and more it is seen that a great deal of that which, in this country, 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Lyell, Lubbock, and others, have by their 
masterly and successful researches made the common intellectual 
property of all educated people, had been divined, in some’measure, by 
the prescient genius of Bruno. Unaided by exact science, he an- 
ticipated in a general way the scientific results of ages to come. 

The struggle against Obscurantism has still to be carried on. 
Whilst I am writing this, numerous voices of the ultramontane Press 
come in from abroad which speak in tones of inquisitorial fury of 
the ‘ Bruno scandal,’ urging a crusade for the restoration of the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy. Some of these papers go the length of 
justifying the burning of the Italian thinker by ‘the necessity of 
guarding the Church against dangerous heresies.’ The Salzburger 
Chronik says :—‘ He that will not listen and obey, must be made to 
feel. In order to save the good, the evil must be annihilated. This 
doctrine is the very basis of the penal law and of the divine com- 
mand, which punish murder, and which therefore must all the more 
punish the murder of souls. This is in accordance with human 
conscience and with justice.’ 

Bruno himself foresaw an age of enlightenment, a coming century 
of progress, when the powers of darkness would sink down to the 
nether world, and the hearts of men be filled with truth and justice. 
To this prediction refers the proud inscription on his monument :— 
‘To Giordano Bruno this memorial has been raised by the century 
prophesied by him, on the very spot where his pile burnt.’ It may 
be open to doubt whether this nineteenth century has fulfilled yet 
all that which Bruno foretold. But whether Galilei’s often-quoted 
word was spoken or not on the famous occasion when the Papal 
Church fancied it could stop the rotation of the world by bringing 
him down on his knees, the truth of his saying, in more than one 
sense, becomes ever apparent: ‘Eppur si muove!’ ‘And yet it 
moves !” 


Karu Buinp. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HEALTH-SEEKING 
IN TENERIFE AND MADEIRA. 


Tue Canary Islands have long been famous in travellers’ tales for the 
balminess of their air and the beauty of their scenery, but until a 
very few years ago the majority of Englishmen looked upon them 
much as the Romans of Virgil’s day regarded the penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos. Only a few adventurous spirits had carried 
their search for sunshine so far out of the beaten track ; to the average 
invalid Tenerife was as much outside the sphere of practical health- 
seeking as Timbuctoo. Nor can this be wondered at, when the diffi- 
culties of access and the total absence of suitable accommodation are 
borne in mind ; moreover the virtues of the climate were practically 
little known even to physicians, and few people care to make them- 
selves the subject of experiment in such a matter. Now that the 
Canaries are being extensively advertised as a land flowing with the 
elixir of life, where disease drops from the sufferer almost as soon as 
his feet touch its sacred soil, the pendulum, as usually happens, seems 
likely to swing too far the other way. Exaggerated expectation will 
too surely breed disappointment, and the rising tide of popularity may, 
in its inevitable ebb, leave the new health resort in lower water than 
it was before. This would be a pity, for the natural advantages of 
the islands are certainly very great, and, indeed, in some cases of 
disease altogether unrivalled. My object in this paper is to give the 
results of my personal observations of Tenerife during a short visit 
made in the spring of the present year. I may claim to be an impar- 
tial witness, for I went there with no other object in view than to 
seek for rest and change of scene, and my ideas of the climate and 
hygienic possibilities of the island were so vague that my mind 
was free from bias of any kind on the subject. As very few European 
physicians have visited the Canaries, the impressions which I formed 
there may have some interest for invalids and lovers of sunlight 
generally, who are on the outlook for some new haven of refuge for 
the winter. 

Tenerife is the largest of the group of ‘ seven sisters’ which form 
the Canary Islards ; it measures about sixty miles in length by thirty 
in breadth at the widest part. To most people it is probably known 
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chiefly, if not solely, for the famous ‘ Peak’ which rises more than 
twelve thousand feet from the sea level, and is visible from fifty to a 
hundred miles around. The island was not so very long ago of some 
commercial importance, and did a large trade in Canary wine and in 
cochineal, The oidium ruined the one and the introduction of 
aniline dyes the other, and the Tenerifeans are now fain to fall back 
on their climate as a staple product, embodying ‘the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.’ In former days Tenerife 
supplied European apothecaries with Guanche mummies and ‘ Dragon’s 
blood ’ (the juice of the dragon tree, Dracena Draco), which served as 
ingredients of mystic potency in their horrible concoctions ; people 
are now awaking to the fact that in its air the island possesses a 
natural medicine which has more than all the supposed virtues of 
these charms. 

Santa Cruz, the capital of Tenerife,is easily reached from Ply- 
mouth in five days. The town is beautifully situated, with a back- 
ground of conical mountains and flanked by steep red cliffs which 
reminded me of some of the Norwegian fjords. As most visitors use 
Santa Cruz simply as a landing-place, and at once hurry on to 
Orotava, its value as a health resort is scarcely so much appreciated 
as it deserves to be. It is warmer and therefore more relaxing than 
Orotava, where the trade wind from the north-east makes itself more 
or less felt every day, but for that very reason it suits some patients 
better. Dr. Douglas, a former patient of mine, has established a 
sanatorium at Salamanca, about a mile from Santa Cruz. He has a 
fine house and a charming flower garden, in which his patients 
looked very comfortable as they sat in the shade. One gentleman 
who had tried Orotava without much success had found the air of 
Santa Cruz very beneficial. I was informed that Mr. Camachio, the 
proprietor of the principal hotel at Santa Cruz, intends to build 
another at Salamanca which will be expressly fitted up for the recep- 
tion of invalids, for whom there is at present no proper accommoda- 
tion in the capital itself. From Santa Cruz I proceeded to Orotava, 
on the north side of the island. The distance is only twenty-five 
miles, but it takes six hours to cover it, as the ascent for the first 
five miles is very steep. On the crest of this slope at a height 
of 2,000 feet above the sea is Laguna, the ancient capital of 
Tenerife. It is situated on a plateau surrounded by hills, and has 
the advantage—almost unique in the island ef Tenerife—of having 
comparatively level ground around it for some distance. Within 
easy reach of it are the charming forests of Agua Garcia and Mer- 
cedes and the Anaga hills. The town itself, though interesting to a 
stranger for its historical associations and the quaint architecture of 
its buildings, is one of the dreariest placesin the world. It has such 
a deserted appearance that one might almost take it for a city of the 
dead; it reminds one of Defoe’s description of London after the 
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Great Plague. Its climate, however, in the summer and autumn is 
deliciously cool, and hence it is the favourite residence during the 
hot weather not only of the well-to-do inhabitants of Santa Cruz, but 
of many people from Orotava. In winter, however, it is often cold 
and wet, so that, as Mrs. Stone says in her excellent work,! ‘If any 
one should be tired of the perpetual sunshine of Orotava,and long 
for rains and murky skies such as England possesses, he can obtain 
a semblance of them by going to Laguna in the winter months.’ The 
severity of this remark, however, may have been partly due to the 
particularly bad weather which the lady experienced on the occasion 
of her winter visit. 

From Laguna to Orotava the road winds down a gentle declivity for 
twenty miles. The valley of Orotava, though it has been greatly 
praised, did not strike me as particularly beautiful. Humboldt described 
it as the loveliest valley in the world. Perhaps, as Mr. Edwardes? has 
suggested, the very extravagance of the praise that has been lavished 
on it prepares the mind for something so transcendently beautiful 
that no mere earthly landscape could come up to the expectations that 
have been excited. It must be remembered also that Humboldt was a 
young man and was just starting on his travels when he saw Orotava, 
and he described his impressions long afterwards, when probably dis- 
tance of time and indistinctness of memory lent enchantment to the 
view. Even the most ardent champion of the Fortunate Islands 
must allow that the country lacks the greenness of Madeira, and the 
‘finish’ of the Riviera, and has a generalappearance of not being well 
kept. As in most volcanic districts in the South, the fig, the cactus, 
and the vine flourish, but the latter is not now extensively cultivated 
in the valley of Orotava. The aloe is largely used for making hedges, 
but it does not seem to blossom nearly so freely as in the south of 
France and in Italy. The cliffs and lower hills are covered with a 
small shrubby euphorbia, whilst higher up the magnificent Euphorbia 
canariensis with its candelabra-like branches, often attaining a height 
of twenty feet, is veryabundant. The valley itself has something of 
the form of an amphitheatre sloping down to the sea. There are two 
towns of Orotava, the Puerto or port, and La Villa or old town. 
The former is only fifty feet above the sea-level, while La Villa 
is nearly a thousand feet higher, though only two miles and a half 
from Puerto. Dotted about the valley of Orotava there are some 
twenty or thirty villas at various elevations between Puerto and 
La Villa; these are let to foreigners, mostly Englishmen. Both 
Puerto and La Villa are depressing places at first; the streets are 
grass-grown and deserted like those of Laguna, and one would be glad 
to have even one small wave of that ‘full tide of human existence’ 
which delighted Johnson in Fleet Street. This desolate appearance 


1 Tenerife and its six Satellites. 
2 Rides and Studies in the Canary Islandg, p. 25. 
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of Tenerifean streets is chiefly due to the almost total absence 
of vehicular traffic; one soon becomes accustomed to the quiet 
of the towns, however, and even ceases after a time to notice it. 
For many invalids, too, the very stillness has a soothing effect, 
which no doubt plays some part in the general beneficial effect. of 
the change. 

Orotava is almost the only place in Tenerife where there is any 
hotel accommodation for invalids, and even there it is still far from 
adequate. The place has suffered indirectly from the exuberant en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Ernest Hart, to whose opinion, after his visit in the 
spring of 1887, great weight was rightly attached. He described the 
climate, the scenery, the products vegetable and human, and the ar- 
rangements for the reception of invalids, with such tropical luxuriance 
of epithet, that the island was invaded the following winter by crowds 
of sufferers, real and imaginary, with their friends and attendants. 
The result was that the hotel accommodation proved utterly insuf- 
ficient, the arrangements were unsatisfactory, and considerable dis- 
comfort was caused. Last winter, accordingly, there was a marked 
falling off in the number of invalids who visited Tenerife. Very 
few of those who had experienced the miseries of life in an over- 
crowded hotel went back the following winter. On the other hand, 
those who had been fortunate enough to get villas for themselves 
almost without exception returned, or remained through the summer 
on the island. It was the want of proper accommodation, therefore, 
and not dissatisfaction with the climate, which caused the diminution 
in the number of visitors. That there was disappointment with the 
climate in some cases, however, is undeniable, and this is only what 
was to be expected. The exaggerated reports of the health-giving 
properties of Tenerife led people to expect miracles; when the 
inevitable disenchantment followed, the blame of the failure was, 
of course, laid on the climate. On this subject I shall have some- 
thing to say further on. A third cause for the diminished influx of 
visitors to Orotova last winter was a false report that was circulated 
as to the presence of yellow fever at Santa Cruz. This was naturally 
taken by most people to mean the capital of Tenerife; there had 
not, however, been any cases of yellow fever there, but one or two 
had been imported into Santa Cruz in the Island of Palma. 

The Tenerifeans have not failed to profit by the lesson of last 
winter. The science of hotel management has been carefully studied, 
and nothing could be more satisfactory than the arrangements now 
made at Orotava for the comfort of guests. On this point the testi- 
mony of the English people whom I met was practically unanimous, 
and from my own experience I can conscientiously add my voice to 
the rest. 

The ‘Grand Hotel and Sanatorium’ of Orotava is situated at 
Puerto, some fifty feet above the level of the sea. It was originally 
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a private house built in the Cuban style by a gentleman who made 
his fortune in Cuba some years ago. It was-opened as a hotel on the 
Ist of September 1886, but before that date Mrs. Stone had pointed 
out the advantages of its situation, which gives ample opportunity for 
gentle exercise in its vicinity. Part of the house is retained by the 
widow of the former owner, Dofia Antonia Dehesa, for her own use, 
leaving only about twenty bedrooms for visitors. In addition to the 
main building there is a kind of annexe in the garden of the hotel; 
this is called the Pavilion, and contains three bedrooms and a sitting 
room. From the back of the house project two long wings, open on 
one side, and connected together at the farther end by a broad veran- 
dah on both sides. This verandah separates the patio from the 
garden. The former is gay with rose-trees, New Zealand flax, and 
subtropical plants; there is also a magnificent Bougainvillea whose 
purple flowers cover the billiard room and spread over one side of the 
house, whilst on the open verandah there is a splendid creeping 
Bignonia covered with rich yellowish-brown clusters of flowers. In 
the garden on the north side of the verandah, the hybiscus, together 
with the orange, citron, pomegranate, and a number of splendid date 
palms flourish with the richest luxuriance. The verandah is shaded 
at one end by some glorious specimens of the Laurus Indica or royal 
bay, which here attains the size of a well-grown forest tree. The 
other side of the verandah opens on to a large basin of artificial water, 
in which some fine swans with numbers of gold fish live very happily 
together. It was with a certain sense of ‘ disillusion,’ however, that 
I learned that the swans had been supplied to order by the ‘ Universal 
Provider.’ There is of course a crumpled leaf in this bed of roses. 
Sefiora Dehesa has a passion for domestic pets, and Mrs. Stone 
describes the house and verandah, when she saw the place, as full of 
birds of all kinds, while the patio was a miniature ‘ wilderness of 
monkeys.’ These have disappeared, or at any rate I did not see 
them ; but there is still a multitude of bantam cocks and hens together 
with alarge variety of pigeons about the place, which their humane mis - 
tress tends with the most loving care before the visitorsare about. It 
is graceful and idyllic, no doubt, but as a matter of prosaic detail the 
crowing of the cocks is a serious nuisance to invalids and light sleepers. 
I heard several complaints of broken rest due to this preventible 
cause. Moreover, the presence of large numbers of poultry so close 
to the hotel no doubt increases the plague of fleas which swarm 
everywhere in the Canaries, and seem to have a special predilection 
for visitors in whom,I suppose, they find ‘ pastures new,’ more to 
their taste than their native pabulum. 

Another slight drawback, so far as invalids are concerned, is that 
the verandah is open to the north-east trade wind which, as already 
said, blows constantly in this region. This wind is not really cold 
like those sometimes felt in the Riviera, and to people in robust health 
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it is delightfully refreshing. For delicate persons, however, it is a 
little too strong, and while I was at Orotava I came across one or two 
invalids who had caught cold owing to this cause, and I have no doubt 
many others suffer, though perhaps unconsciously, from its effects. 
This inconvenience might easily be remedied by partly closing the 
north side of the verandah with glass, an arrangement which would 
give invalids the advantage of the sun without exposure to the wind. 

The Grand Hotel also includes three other establishments which, 
though separate in themselves, are in organic relation with the central 
one just described. These (Fonda Marqués, Casa Zamora, and Casa 
Buenavista) between them can accommodate a hundred guests, so 
that the total number which can be housed by the Sanatorium is about 
a hundred and twenty. A new hotel which is being built at Orotava 
by the same company is now rapidly approaching completion. It 
will contain accommodation for nearly two hundred visitors, and great 
efforts are being made to make it comfortable for invalids. It is 
situated at a level of three hundred feet above the sea, and among 
other advantages there will be a beautiful verandah absolutely shel- 
tered from the north-east wind, but exposed to the warm rays of the 
sun. , Although this establishment will have advantages of its own, 
it is to be hoped that the present one will not be given up, for it is 
certainly rather warmer than the new building will be. Another 
hotel under different management is, I understand, about to be built 
at Orotava; it will be most healthily situated at La Paz, on a pleasant 
site at about the same elevation above the sea as the one just mentioned, 
but rather farther from the town. It will accommodate about one 
hundred and fifty visitors. This establishment will not, however, be 
available till the winter of 1890. Next autumn a boarding-house 
will also be opened under the management of a Swiss who has lived 
in England for many years. The several private villas already de- 
scribed can be taken for longer or shorter periods at fair rates. It 
is clear from all this that the Tenerifeans are determined that the 
future of their island as a health resort and playground shall not be 
compromised by the want of accommodation for visitors. 

I found Orotava so comfortable that I stayed there most of the 
time I was at Tenerife, and did not explore the island to any great 
extent. In my rambles, however, I paid a visit to a place called Icod 
de los Vinos, which was once the centre of a flourishing wine trade, 
but which has now fallen on evil days, commercially speaking. It is 
about twenty miles to the west of Puerto and stands at a height of 
some seven hundred feet above the sea. It is beautifully situated 
on the northern slope of the Peak, but though it has been called one 
of the ‘ pearls’ of Tenerife, its attractions seemed to me to be suffi- 
ciently summed up in the words of Justice Shallow, ‘ Marry, good 
air. I had intended to visit the Grand Canary, but, as I have said, 
I found my Capua at Orotava, so far as the wandering instinct was 
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concerned. I met a number of trayellers, however, who had come 
on to Orotava from Las Palmas, the capital of Gran Canaria. The 
accommodation there is scanty and very inferior to that at Orotava. 
No hotels have at present been built on high ground, the new hotel 
which is in process of construction being situated like its predecessor, 
the oldest in the Canary Islands, on the sandy shore which stretches 
along the coast. As a consequence of this there is a great deal of 
dust, which is very trying toinvalids. The interior of the island has 


- not been developed nearly so much as Tenerife, and as far as I am 


aware there are no comfortable villas in the higher parts of the island, 
so that the invalid is practically confined to thggea-level. The climate 
of the Grand Canary is, however, rather drier than that of Tenerife, 
and I have therefore no doubt that it suits some persons better. 
The natives of Tenerife struck me as particularly fine specimens 
of the human race. The men are strong, well-grown, and healthy- 
looking, and many of the women are very beautiful; but those of 
the lower class, owing to their being so much occupied in field labour, 
become old and worn in appearance at a comparatively early age ; 
while the ladies, from want of exercise, soon lose their slimness of 
figure. Dark eyes and complexions prevail, but a trace of the extinct 
Guanches is often seen in light-coloured eyes and ruddy hair. The 
peasantry wear a light cotton jacket and short trousers, but each man 
has a thick Witney blanket, which is worn as a cloak when the 
weather is wet or cold. Everybody smokes—urchins of five or six 
seeming to find as much relish in their cigarettes as their fathers. 
The outdoor life which is led in these privileged regions makes this 
apparently excessive indulgence in tobacco harmless. Tobacco is 
grown in Tenerife, and still more extensively in the Grand Canary, 
and this might easily be developed into an important industry; but 
it is not encouraged by the Spanish Government, lest the importation 
of a cheap tobacco from the Canaries should injure the monopoly in 
the peninsula. Potatoes grow in such abundance that their exporta- 
tion to England would be a profitable industry. New potatoes could 
be sent to Covent Garden in time for Christmas. The soil is so 
fertile that three crops can be raised in the year without manure. 
Vines could also no doubt be again cultivated ona large scale, but the 
wine of the Canaries—whatever may have been its reputation in past 
days—is now neither agreeable to the palate nor comforting to the 
stomach. I was informed by a native that the two great advantages 
of Tenerife are its freedom from marshes and from poisonous snakes. 
Whilst fully admitting the importance of these negative features, 
the island has other and better titles to fame as a health-resort—as 
I shall now proceed to show. 
With regard to the climate of Tenerife as a whole, there are three 
great points which can hardly fail to strike every one who stays in 
the island for any length of time. These are: (1) the relative 
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uniformity of temperature, not only throughout the different parts 
of the day, but through the various seasons of the year; (2) the 
dryness of the air; and (3) the variety of climates within a com- 
paratively small area. 

In point of mildness Tenerife compares favourably not only with 
all European health resorts but with Madeira, the mean annual tem- 
perature being between 66° and 67° F. in the former and 63° F. in 
the latter. At Puerto de Orotava, which faces the sea to the north 
at an elevation of fifty feet, and which is protected by mountains on 
the other sides, the mean annual temperature is about 68°; it 
ranges from 62° in January and February to 76° in July, the extreme 
difference between winter and summer being therefore not more than 
fourteen degrees. At Nice the corresponding difference is nearly 
thirty dregees, whilst even at Algiers it is between twenty-three and 
twenty-four. The mean temperature during the five months of 
November, December, January, February and March is between 63° 
and 64°, the mean range between maximum and minimum being 
about eleven degrees. This degree of variation is maintained with 
remarkable steadiness throughout the year, the average temperature 
in spring being 64°, in summer nearly 71°, in autumn between 69° 
and 70°, and in winter a little over 60°. The average range of tem- 
perature throughout the year therefore does not exceed from ten to 
eleven degrees. From some careful records of meteorological changes 
at Puerto de Orotava, for which I am indebted to Dr. Perez, it appears 
that in January of the present year the mean temperature at 9 A.M. 
was 61:2, at 2 P.M. 62°7, and at 9 P.M. 57°9; in February the corre- 
sponding means were 60:1, 62°5, and 53:5; in March 64:3, 66, and 
59-7; and in April, from the Ist to the 25th inclusive, 64°5, 68°2, 
and 56°5. Careful observations made by Mr. Borham, which that 
gentleman has with great courtesy placed at my disposal, show that 
at his villa San Antonio, above Port Orotava, and 346 feet above the 
sea-level, the mean temperature in November (1888) was at 9 a.m. 
66°3, and at 9 P.M. 63°1; in December the corresponding figures 
were 60°8 and 59:2; in January (1889) 58°9 and 56:4; in February 
60°6 and 56°6, and in March 61°8 and 59:4, giving a mean variation 
between the morning and the evening of 2°8. In November the 
absolute lowest temperature in the shade was 54:9, in December 
51°8, in January 51, in February 50, and in March 49°1; but the 
mean minimum was for November 59°3, for December 55-4, for 
January 53, for February 52°7, and for March 54°1. The climate is 
always better before Christmas than it is afterwards, November and 
December being perfect. In the early months of the year the 
weather usually becomes a little unsettled. As a proof of the mild- 
ness of the season last December, I may mention that the visitors 
were able to sit with perfect comfort in the verandah of the Grand 
Hotel, which, as already remarked, is open on both sides, after a late 
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dinner on Christmas Day. At Villa de Orotava the mean annual 
temperature is between 66° and 67°, at Santa Cruz between 70° and 
71°, and at Laguna about 62°. The wonderful equability of the tem- 
perature is largely due to the fact that on most days, just as the 
sun’s rays threaten to make themselves oppressively felt, the trade 
wind furnishes a refreshing breeze from the north-east to temper 
their heat. This wind blows every day, but rarely with violence 
except sometimes in March. In summer and part of the autumn it 
is scarcely strong enough to shake the withered leaves from the trees. 
The canopy of cloud that hangs about the hills during the greater 
part of the day also affords protection. The barometric pressure is 
also extraordinarily uniform, and violent atmospheric disturbances are 
almost unknown. Dr.Grabham of Madeira, however, informs me that 
he found the land breeze blowing at the rate of four miles an hour at 
Orotava in February 1887,showing great terrestrial radiation and rapid 
cooling. It is important to note that there is hardly any difference 
in the temperature between the open air and the inside of the house. 

No fires or other means of generating artificial warmth are used by 
the natives, but there are occasionally days on which English people 
would enjoy a small fire—especially in the evening. It need 
scarcely be pointed out that delicate persons feel chilly at a tem- 
perature which is pleasant and invigorating to the healthy, the slight 
difference between the sunshine of day and the shade of evening being 
disagreeably felt by invalids. Both the new hotels will be provided 
with fireplaces in the public rooms and in many of the sitting rooms. 

The dryness of the atmosphere is not less remarkable than the 
mildness and equability of the temperature. The mean relative 
humidity of the air at Port Orotava from November to April was 
ascertained by Dr. Hjalmar Ohrvall, of Upsala, to be 65°3 at 8 A.M, 
60:1 at 2 P.M., and 69:1 at 9 P.M., giving a mean of 64°9 (saturation 
being expressed as 100). The average rainfall is about 13 inches, 
and the average number of rainy days in the year, taking the mean of 
ten years, is only 51. During the winter of 1883-4, a season of ex- 
traordinary and almost unparalleled wetness at Tenerife, there were 
seventy-eight rainy days, but the average number in ordinary winters 
is only 41. In January of the present year rain (counting every 
‘drizzle) fell on fourteen days, the rainfall for the whole month being 
“2°39 inches ; in February it rained on ten days, the amount for the 
month being 1°57 inch; in March the corresponding numbers were 
eight days and 1:15 inch; and from April 1 to 25, rain fell on nine 
days, the amount being *55 inch. The air is, as a rule, so dry that 
a piece of paper can be exposed all night without losing its crispness. 

The chief advantage, however, of Tenerife as a health resort is 


8 Mr. Borham’s tables which have already been referred to are here appended. 
The figures, which, it is needless to say, are absolutely trustworthy, give, as it were, 
a summary of the climate of Tenerife during the past winter, which was considered 
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the facility for frequent change of air and scene which it offers 
within a very small area. In this I think Tenerife stands alone 
among the Canaries, and is not equalled by Madeira. Custom can- 
not stale the infinite variety of climate which this multum in rapvo 
of an island contains within the narrow circle of its own shores, If 
the Valley of Orotava is too relaxing, there is Laguna only a few 
hours’ drive away, which is as bracing as Eastbourne, without its east 
winds; if Puerto is not warm enough, there is Santa Cruz with the 
air of a hothouse tempered by sea breezes. One may say the various 
climates rise tier on tier as you go upwards from the sea; with each 
thousand feet of elevation we pass into a different climatological 
stratum, the air of course becoming colder and more bracing as we 
goup. These different zones are pretty clearly marked out by the 
varying type of vegetation. Near the sea, palms, bananas, oleanders, 
&e. flourish with subtropical luxuriance ; from one totwo thousand feet 
above this, gorse and broom, chestnut and apple trees predominate ; 
then comes the region of laurels ; then the heaths with the Canarian 
pines ; lastly, a barren waste of rock covered with lava and pumice. 
Orotava itself may almost be said to have two different climates, 
that of La Villa and its neighbourhood being more bracing than that 
of Puerto. It is a very dull place. La Villa is even duller than Puerto, 
and at present there is no English hotel in the old town, but, as already 


exceptionally cold. Indeed, a lady who had lived in the island for twenty-three 
years told me she had never experienced such a winter. 


San Antonio, Port Orotava ; 346 feet above mzan sea level. 
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November December January } February March 
1888 1888 1889 1889 1889 
—_—— Tn —- |— —- 
Means 
(9AM, | 30°206 30°190 30°275 30°241 30°175 
Barometer corrected io pa / 30196 30°198 30-256 30-248 30-199 
E {9AM | 66°3 60°8 58°9 60°6 618 
Dry bulb (9pm. | 631 59°2 564 56°6 59°4 
{9AM 61°3 58°4 54°8 55°3 57°3 
Wet bulb -(9pM.| 598 57° 53°6 537 56°0 
a 9 A.M. | 57°1 564 512 50°8 53°5 
Dew point forse | 87-0 55°4 50°3 50°9 53°2 
Ff {9AM “480 “459 “379 373 “412 
Vapour tension (9 P.M. “469 “410 “369 376 “410 
{9AM 48 51 50 50 5-4 
Cloud * (9PM. 4°5 59 55 50 6-0 
P eae 9 A.M. | 
Relative humidity, ( - as _ 
mane-ot : 155 - 75 8t 76 74 77 
Rain { Total 513 3 994 2°203 1430 1174 
P * | Average “064 "234 157 143 147 
Maximum in shade ° ‘ 69°8 65°6 62°7 64°2 645 
Minimum ” ‘ e 59°3 55°4 53°0 f2°7 54°1 
Maximum on grass ° -| 1385 130°5 135°6 138°7 _— 
Minimum * ° ‘ 55°5 527 50°1 47°3 47°6 
Sunshine ° ° ° . 3h. 48m. 3h. 13m, 3h. 27m. 5h, 16m, 4h, 48m. 
Extremes 
( Highest 30°396 30°474 30°579 30°556 30°368 
Sevemcter | Lowest 30-091 29°726 29°972 29°554 29°879 
. Highest 73°83 69°4 65°5 75°5 69°2 
Shade temp.. —_{ Lowest 549 518 51:0 50°0 49° 
Solar radiation, max. . ° 152°8 142°9 1548 149°3 _ 
Terrestrial radiation, min. . 51-0 49°4 475 39°9 40°3 
Greatest daily rain ° . “170 860 *720 520 722 
Rainy days . | 8 17 14 10 8 
Quantity above or ‘below ten 















years’ average . P |; —1°220 +1°867 +°195 —1°090 —*913 
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stated, private villas may be procured at various elevations above the 
sea, and in them invalids can be very comfortable. This is unquestion- 
ably the best plan if it is possible to carry it out; unfortunately 
Tenerife has comparatively few of the quintas (or sitios as they 
are called in the Canaries) which exist in such numbers in Madeira. 
Then there is Laguna, standing nearly two thousand feet above the 
sea level, with a mean temperature of 58°3° F. in winter, and 68°4° F. 
in summer. It is undoubtedly a healthy and bracing place, although 
it has almost a monopoly of such clouds and mists as ever darken 
the sky of the Fortunate Islands. 

The real mountain resort in the island, however, is Vilaflor, or, as 
it was formerly called, Chasna. This is the health resort par excel- 
lence of the natives of Tenerife. It ison the south side of the island, 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea, with pine trees covering the 
hills above it up to a height of 6,000 feet. It is sheltered by the 
Canadas and the Peak from the north and north-east wind. It boasts 
a spring of mineral waters which have a high local reputation in dis- 
orders of the digestive organs, almost the only form of disease which 
is endemic in the Canaries. Here phthisis is said to be unknown, 
and the rate of mortality from all the ills that flesh is heir to is one 
of the lowest in the world. Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising to find an enthusiastic physician of La Villa (Dr. Zerolo, Oro- 
tava-Vilaflor : Estaciones Sanitarias de Tenerife, p. 24) claiming for 
Vilaflor the title of ‘the first mountain station in the whole universe ’! 

The other islands of the Canary group are within easy reach, and 
the excellent inter-insular service of steamers readily enables even 
invalids to obtain change of air. Las Palmas in the Grand Canary 
has a singularly bright winter climate owing to the distance of the 
central heights. The island of Palma is much more wooded than 
the Grand Canary, and its climate is Atlantic in character. Gomera, 
another of the islands, is a little paradise which has hitherto been 
almost entirely neglected. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen that in point of climate 
Tenerife may not unfairly be described as an epitome of all other 
health resorts, just as its famous botanical garden is a microcosm of the 
vegetation of the whole earth. There are excellent roads (carreteras) 
over a considerable part of the island, so that all the principal 
climatic centres, if I may call them so, are readily enough accessible. 

One slight drawback connected with the climate of Tenerife must 
be mentioned, and that is the presence of mosquitos. Though they 
are neither so numerous nor so ferocious as in many other places, 
they are a thorn in the flesh of visitors nearly everywhere where the 
elevation is low. At Santa Cruz they are so abundant that all beds are 
provided with curtains. Dr. Zerolo indignantly denies that there are 
any (to speak of) at La Villa; but whilst I was at Puerto one gentle- 
man told me that he saw a few, and another that he had killed ten 
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before getting into bed. The new establishment, owing to its being 
at a higher level above the sea than the present ‘ grand’ hotel, will 
probably be free from this nuisance. 

The main features of the climate of Madeira are much the same 
as those of Tenerife or, to speak more strictly, of Orotava. The mean 
annual temperature of Madeira is, however, four or five degrees 
lower, but on the other hand the daily range of variation is on the 
average about two degrees less. The climate of Madeira is therefore 
still more equable than that of Tenerife. It is not so dry, the 
average number of days on which rain falls * being about 70, and the 
annual rainfall 28 or 29. The relative humidity of the atmosphere 
is from 76 to 79. The sky is more overcast asa rule than in the 
Canaries, there being a certain amount of cloudiness nearly every 
day. The two climates during the last winter underwent a certain 
amount of change in different directions, the Canary Islands having 
had less sunshine than they generally have, and the weather in 
Madeira having been abnormally bright. Dr. Grabham greatly 
prefers the normal cloudiness, and he has observed that certain 
acute diseases were more prevalent last winter when the sun played 
on the island without restraint. The vegetation is similar in type 
in Madeira and Tenerife, though in the latter island it is rather more 
African in character. The former has the same advantages as Tene- 
rife as regards residence at different heights, except that in the Portu- 
guese island there are no hotels at an elevation of two thousand feet. 

Funchal is situated near the coast, but the best hotels and 
quintas are built on the crests of the hills which form the spurs of 
loftier mountains further in the interior, When the weather 
becomes too hot in the neighbourhood of Funchal patients can go 
higher up either to the villas on the Palheiro road, or to those 
below the level of the Mount, over which a Scotch mist not un- 
frequently rests. Those who wish for a still higher elevation and 
can afford to hire a villa may spend the summer in Comachio, which 
is more than 2,000 feet above the sea; there they will find a 
delicious English summer climate with apple and pear trees growing 
abundantly. For those who prefer the sea, Santa Cruz at the east 
end of the island, and in the summer months Santa Anna on the 
north side, will be found very pleasant. Personally, in spite of all 
the dithyrambs of Mr. Hart and the guide-book writers, I prefer 
the scenery of Madeira to that of the Canaries. There is a want of 
trees and, generally, of natural beauty in these islands which makes 
them much less agreeable to the eye than Madeira. On the other 
hand, Tenerife has greatly the advantage of Madeira in point of 
roads. There is nothing in the latter island corresponding to the 
carretera. The roads are so steep that ordinary carriages with 
horses can hardly be used without considerable risk, and the pace is 


4 In these statistics the smallest drizzle is counted. 
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necessarily very slow. The bullock sleighs (or caros as they are 
called in the island) travel quickly and safely up and down the hills, 
whilst the hammock affords a very pleasant mode of conveyance. 
This useful institution has lately been introduced into Tenerife, but the 
Spaniards have not yet mastered the art of carrying without shaking. 

Dr. Grabham, the well-known physician of Madeira, considers. 
that the absence of carriages is an advantage rather than a drawback, 
as invalids frequently catch cold when out driving, but it is certainly 
a great inconvenience to other people. Madeira has a great advan- 
tage over Tenerife as regards villas, which may be hired by invalids 
for their sole use; while there are about a hundred and fifty of these 
near Funchal, there are only some twenty in the Orotava valley. 
Again, there are six hotels at Madeira, and there will soon be a 
seventh ; they are situated at different levels, and therefore adapted 
to different cases. There is decidedly more comfort and general 
convenience in Madeira than in the Canaries, not the least important 
element in the visitor’s happiness in the former being the excellent 
Portuguese servants who have been trained to English ways from 
generation to generation for a hundred years. On the other hand, 
the expense of living is much higher in Madeira than in Tenerife. 
All ports in the Canary Islands are free, and English goods can be 
readily introduced. Both Madeira and the Canaries are now almost 
equally accessible. Tenerife can be reached in five days from Ply- 
mouth, but as the steamers now only travel at the rate of about ten 
knots an hour, I believe the voyage could easily be reduced to three 
days. Those who object to a long sea passage can go by Spain, 
Portugal, and Madeira. 

It only remains for me to speak of the various complaints for 
which these climates are suitable, and of the kind of cases to which 
each of them is, in my own opinion, more particularly beneficial. 
With reference to the latter point, however, it must be borne in 
mind that it is impossible to say with certainty what climate will 
best suit any given case. It is the same with medicines; the idio- 
syncrasy of the patient may cause a drug like opium, or quinine, to 
have little or no effect, or one altogether different from that which is. 
desired. A climate which acts like a charm on one person may not 
benefit another in what seems to be precisely the same condition. 
One can only lay down general rules, which are subject to modifica- 
tion by the circumstances of the case. Lung disease, of course, 
occupies the foreground in all questions of climatic treatment, and 
with respect to that I do not know that there is much to choose 
between Madeira and Tenerife. Both seem to be equally beneficial 
with precisely the same limitations. No climate can cure a patient 
in an advanced stage of phthisis whose lungs are riddled with cavities 
and whose vital power is exhausted by hectic. No patient should ever 
be sent abroad who is obliged to keep his bed. The whole benefit of a 
new climate consists in its making an open-air life possible. Doctors, 
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however, are often unjustly blamed for sending hopeless cases to a 
health resort when the blame rests altogether with the patient, who 
thinks, if he can only reach some place of which he has heard or 
read, he will get well. Some years ago I saw an American gentle- 
man, evidently in a dying state, who had set his heart on going to 
Davos and would not be turned from his purpose. He reached his 
destination, but only to die the day after his arrival. When the 
disease is in an early stage, or when there is only some ‘ delicacy’ of 
the lungs, a stay at either Madeira or the Canaries for some length 
of time will in all probability ward off the danger, and perhaps 
permanently cure the patient. In such cases there is no other place 
that can be compared to these ; and many persons, who would beyond 
all doubt have died long ago had they stayed at home, have been 
saved by residence in the Canary Islands or Madeira for three or 
four years or for longer periods. Several English people have perma- 
nently taken up their abode in each of them, and the fiend of 
‘tubercle’ seems to have been completely exorcised. This happy 
effect is not due, as is sometimes absurdly stated, to the fact that the 
pure ‘ balsamic,’ ‘antiseptic’ air kills the minute organisms which 
are now believed to be concerned in the causation of the disease, but 
is the result of the general strengthening of the system, which 
restores to the tissues sufficient vitality to resist the microbes. This 
building up anew of the constitution is effected by increased use of 
the lungs, and the only way to secure that is by exercise in the open 
air. The exercise must, of course, be carefully adapted to the 
patient’s power of endurance. Young invalids often err in this 
way by wasting their strength under the impression that they 
acquire stamina thereby. I found, for instance, that some of the 
patients who had spent the winter at Orotava had climbed the Canadas 
(a large extinct crater halfway up the Peak), taken long rides, made 
distant excursions across the island, and even played at tilting. I 
know several cases in which a serious relapse occurred in consequence 
of such imprudence. A quiet stroll or sitting in the sun will do 
good where violent exercise would be simply baneful. 

A word of caution is necessary as to the risk involved in the case 
of a person suffering from advanced disease who goes on a journey, 
like that to the Canaries, of five days from Plymouth or seven 
from London in a steamer. The sea-sickness, semi-starvation, and 
general knocking about may easily rouse the smouldering voleano of 
chronic disease into activity. Many patients would derive much 
benefit from the Riviera whom it would not be safe to send to the 
Canary Islands or to Madeira. 

Whilst at Tenerife I saw a good many cases of lung disease in 
consultation with Dr. George Perez, son of a well-known physician at 
Orotava, and himself a graduate of the University of London. In 
most of them there was considerable destruction of tissue in one or 
both lungs. In all but three of these cases, the reparative process 
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was very remarkable, and in two of these exceptions great improvement 
had taken place, but the patients had lost ground again owing to the 
effects of their own imprudence, or from accidentally taking cold. 
As all patients coming to Tenerife and leaving it have to pass through 
Santa Cruz, I thought that a favourable place for making inquiries as 
to the condition of the visitors at the time of their departure for 
England. The worst that could be said by a person who had had 
ample opportunities of seeing every patient who embarked, and who 
was by no means disposed to be over-friendly to Orotava, was that 
eight or nine persons had been carried on board. 

Orotava with its sunny climate seemed to me to be particularly 
suitable for cases of consumption still in what is called the ‘ first 
stage.’ It isalso likely to be beneficial to those in the second stage, 
especially when there is profuse secretion. When there is constant 
high temperature, especially if there is a tendency to the spitting 
of blood, Madeira should be selected. Persons in the third stage of 
consumption should be restrained from going to either of these 
places or anywhere else; for them emphatically ‘ There’s no place 
like home.’ Tenerife is also beneficial in cases of bronchitis, when 
there is much secretion; for ‘dry’ bronchitis Madeira is better. 
One of these health resorts may, with great advantage, be made to 
supplement the other according to the variations in the patient’s 
condition or to the development of different phases of his disease. 
Dr. Grabham tells me he has for years made use of the Canaries as a 
change from Madeira in cases of chronic disease, chiefly phthisis, 
when there is general failure of the vital powers, depression, and loss 
of appetite. The change is almost invariably most beneficial for a 
time. If the disease appears to be entering on an inflammatory 
phase, the sufferer should be sent to Madeira till the febrile sym- 
ptoms subside. I entirely agree with Dr. Grabham that the slow pro- 
cess of recovery from phthisis may be powerfully aided by this alter- 
nation of Madeira with the Canaries. Asthmatic patients as a rule do 
well at Madeira if an elevation of 300 feet is selected; but most cases, 
if simple in character, find more relief in the Canaries. This disease, 
however, is so capricious in all its relations that it is quite impossible 
to say which place will suit any individual case. I saw one child who 
was cured of asthma after three or four years’ residence at Orotava, 
and one or two other cases in which improvement had taken place. 
There is no doubt that in certain varieties of kidney disease much 
benefit is derived from residence either in the Canaries or Madeira, 
more particularly the latter. This is not yet, I think, sufficiently 
realised by English physicians. In cases of convalescence after acute 
or exhausting illness, especially where protection from chill and 
sudden changes of temperature is desirable, both Madeira and 
Tenerife can be recommended. Madeira is for this reason likely to 
be especially useful in convalescence from scarlet fever. 

In addition to what may be termed their peculiar function as 
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health resorts, both Madeira and the Canary Islands have, I think, 
a great future before them as places of rest where overworked pro- 
fessional men, jaded politicians, and persons suffering from nervous 
breakdown can recruit their wasted energy. As a playground the 
Canaries leave little to be desired. Excursions adapted to every 
organisation can be comfortably made. Excellent Andalusian horses 
are to be had; and here and there, there is soft ground where healthy 
persons may enjoy agood canter. There is alsoa small breed of native 
horses admirably adapted for climbing up the bridle roads. Comfort- 
able carriages are also to be found both at Orotava and Santa Cruz. 
Of the restorative power of Tenerife I can speak from experience. I 
arrived there completely broken down by a winter of unusually hard 
work, and at the end of a fortnight I was in perfect health. 

For invalids the best time to go to the Canaries is about the 
middle, or, better still, towards the end of October. English people 
arriving before that time are apt to find the climate oppressive. 
They can remain at Orotava till June, or if they go first to La Villa 
and afterwards to Laguna the whole year can be spent most comfort- 
ably (as far as climate is concerned) in the island. For those merely 
suffering from exhaustion or over-tension of the nervous system, I think 
the spring is the best time. A trip to the Canaries makes an admi- 
rable Easter holiday; there are Guanche mummies and undecipher- 
able inscriptions for antiquaries, quaint rites and ceremonies for the 
curious, and air and sunlight, sea and mountain for everybody. 

In conclusion, a word or two may be said on the general subject 
of climate with reference to its influence on disease. It is a great 
mistake for a patient to think that he can go to a place which has 
the reputation of being beneficial to his complaint, and simply absorb 
health from the atmosphere without any effort on his own part. As Sir 
James Clark said many years ago, ‘ The air, or climate, is often re- 
garded by the patient as possessing some specific quality, by virtue 
of which it directly cures his disease. This erroneous view of the 
matter not unfrequently proves the bane of the invalid by leading him, 
in the fulness of his confidence in climate, to neglect other circum- 
stances as essential to his recovery as that in which all his hopes are 
fixed.’ Climate in fact only helps those who help themselves. A visit 
to ahealth resort must not be looked upon as an excuse for neglecting 
necessary precautions or relaxing salutary rules, but rather as an 
occasion for still more careful living. Not the least beneficial part 
of the climatic treatment is the enforced freedom from social temp- 
tations which at home would lead to imprudent exposure, excitement, 
and fatigue. Climate in fact cannot cure any disease ; it only removes 
one of the exciting causes of the mischief, and so far leaves Nature a 
fair field for the exercise of her healing influence. 


MorELL MACKENZIE. 
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MR. DANDELOW: A STORY HALF TOLD. 


‘THERE! I have much respect for you, Monsieur le Pasteur, too much 
respect to attempt to deceive you. I will make no pretence, but 
you have heard my last word on this subject, and, I pray you, do not 
touch upon it again. I shall resent it as an intrusion. I promised 
her to continue family prayers night and morning, and I mean to keep 
that promise. I shall read one of the lessons every day till I die— 
I shall, you may rely upon it. But I’ve done with what you call 
the Lord’s Prayer, which we used to call the Pater Noster. I'll have 
no more of that. I’ve lost my Nancy, the only good woman—a real 
good woman—I everknew. That boy’s snooks killed her—broke her 
heart.’ The deep voice trembled and stopped, and the quivering 
face turned away from my gaze. ‘Yes! that boy killed her, and 
I never want to forgive him. I wouldn't if I could. Forgiving 
him his trespasses! I tell you I’m not capable of it, and Iam no 
more for trying. If you will come and look in as usual > He 
shuddered and stopped again ; then he humbly held out his vast hand, 
grasped mine, and bowed his head in silence. ‘Only no more of 
that Lord’s Prayer—that must be the bargain !’ 

I did not know Mr. Dandelow, when he spoke those words, quite so 
intimately as I got to know him afterwards; we had during the last 
six weeks been drawn together rather closely by the illness of his 
wife, who, less than sixty years of age, had suddenly ‘broken down,’ 
as we say, with no symptom of disease—no symptom, in fact, of any- 
thing but senile decay. She had faded and whimpered out of life, 
and she had just been laid in her grave. I had a great admiration 
for Mr. Dandelow. He stood at least six feet two inches high, and, 
though as upright as a bulrush, he must have been at one time much 
taller—for he was now nearly eighty years old. There was a mystery 
about the man. No one could doubt that there were generations of 
gentle blood in his veins. Every now and then he startled you by 
his delicacy of feeling or by an outburst of wrath against meanness 
and vulgar baseness. And yet he certainly had passed his life for 
the most part among horse-dealers and grooms. Nay! I found out at 
last that there had been a period—I do not think it had lasted long 
—when he had haunted gipsy encampments, racecourses, and prize- 
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fights. He expressed himself well in English, yet he now and then 
dropped into decided provincialisms ; and when he did so he seemed to 
enjoy the fun and to be drawing upon his memory—a memory which 
was fetching back words and phrases from a distant past—a past for 
which he could not always conceal his dread. 

He had lived for nearly fifty years in some situation on the 
Continent, and was a perfect Frenchman at times when he was sur- 
prised into forgetfulness of the English personality which he tena- 
ciously clung to after his return to his native country. I first 
made his acquaintance under somewhat comical circumstances. A 
beautiful little pony—he never could help dealing in horseflesh— 
which he had turned out for a run in a small paddock in front of 
his house, was showing a decided reluctance to return to the stable, 
or to be captured by Sam—Mr. Dandelow’s ‘ boy ’—though aided 
by the lure of a sieveful of tempting oats. The beautiful crea- 
ture galloped round the field—stood, stared, snorted—looked with 
bright eyes and ears erect, as if mocking master and man—trotted 
off again, lifting up his feet as if he were defying the world to 
produce such action among all the studs that ever were; then he 
would let Sam approach within a yard of him, playing at being 
weary and submissive, and was off again like the wind. Mr. Dandelow, 
leaning over the gate, was, as he would have said, ‘ ravished’ with 
delight at the beauty of his favourite. But after a while he mani- 
festly was growing impatient. I was standing some twenty yards 
from him, watching the game from the roadside, and interested in 
seeing how it would end. Mr. Dandelow’s voice grew louder—he 
went on to call Sam a fool—he shouted to him in wrath. At last, 
provoked by some awkwardness of the human or some waywardness of 
the equine animal, he burst out in tones of thunder: ‘ Sac-c-r-r-r-rée 
béte ! peste de gr-r-r-igou - - -!’ and one or two other choice exple- 
tives with whose meaning I was not acquainted, but which I guessed 
to be more forcible than pious. I don’t know what possessed me; 
but, walking leisurely down to the gate, [ leant over it, still watching 
the game. Mr. Dandelow, his brow darkening as he watched Sam 
and the pony, took no more notice of me than if I had been the gate- 
post. Just then Sam caught hold of the pony’s forelock, but the little 
creature was too quick for his antagonist, and sent him sprawling on the 
ground, sieve and all. Before Dandelow could speak, I shouted out 
as loud as I could bawl, ‘ Sebr-r-r-re de bois! Pisto-let de paille! 
Gr-r-r-r-renadier de papier !’ Mr. Dandelow was betrayed into a look 
of surprise ; for three seconds he stared full at me as if he were trying 
to make me out. Then he took off his hat in the most ceremonious 
Paris fashion and made me a profound bow. ‘Tiens! C’est Monsieur 
le Pasteur!’ I lifted my hat and bowed low. We became friends 
from that hour. 
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I never read a novel of Mr. Besant’s—and what wise man misses 

reading one of Mr. Besant’s novels whenever he hasa chance ?—never 
without thinking and sometimes saying to myself, ‘If I had but this 
writer’s gift of romance, or could acquire the skill he has in the art 
of fiction, I could really make a sensation by working up into a story 
the incidents in Mr. Dandelow’s life that have come to my know- 
ledge.’ Alas! Ihave none of that sort of imagination and delineative 
ability which Mr. Oscar Wilde seems to regard as amongst the 
highest of all gifts—the gift of lying. Whenever I have feebly 
tried my hand at writing a story, I find that my readers invariably 
declare that it is all as true as the evidence in a blue book, and it 
is only when I tell a plain unvarnished tale, every detail of which 
is true to the letter, that the critics shake their pens and say, 
‘This man is really presuming too far upon the credulity of the 
public.’ This morning, as I sit down to put on record some episodes 
in the career of Mr. Dandelow, I do so with hesitation and reluc- 
tance. I only do soatall because I have been strongly urged to write 
the curious narrative. 
Mr. Dandelow had a mother—most men have. She had lived 
in the house she occupied for nearly seventy years when her summons 
came. She had survived all who knew her story, whatever it was. 
There were vague rumours among the older people of how, as a 
mere girl, she had taken possession of the house, ‘ the winter after 
Admiral Nelson got shot aboard ship—you mind,’ said one. ‘ Why, 
Jack!’ says another warmly, ‘that warn’t winter at all! That 
were May month, I gnaw’t. I was a little ’un, and I was set a-crow- 
keeping for Farmer Dawson, and the foxhounds they come acrost by 
yon medder, and there was a fox with a cub in her mouth a’most 
finished, and Farmer Dawson he holloa’d to the huntsmen and he 
says, “ Yow ain’t a-going to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk, are ye ?” 
says he—for he was that strong in seriptur’ you could never find him 
wrout it. ‘What do ye mean, ye old saint?” says th’ huntsman. 
“What do I mean?” says old Dawson, “I mean that’s a shame— 
that’s what I mean, to go and hunt a poor wixen wi’a cub in her 
mouth.” So they whipt off, and as I came by there was Mrs. 
Dandelow standing by the winder. She lookt as wild as a witch, 
and her two fists was doubled that tight they looked like wood, and 
she was white as death, and blest if I didn’t think as she’d ha’ flown 
at ’em all. I was on’y a little ’un, as you may say, but I was that 
scared that I warn’t likely to forget that. I tell you that was May 
month. That warn’t winter!’ 

For five or six years she lived there with her boy. The tradition 
is, she never spoke to any one. She kept a maid-servant, a brawny 
female of forbidding aspect, and a man who ‘did’ the garden and 
managed the paddock after a certain rule of his own. One year 
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he took in stock to feed off the grass, and the next year he put it up 
for hay, and sold it for money down, before a scythe was allowed to 
be swung. The hay crop, it is said, made enough to pay for two 
years’ straw, and as long as the straw lasted, he kept pigs for the 
sake of the manure. The maid-servant used to be the joke of the 
neighbourhood. She had a fierce hatred of half the human race, for 
to a man she could never be civil. Her mistress she worshipped, as 
an awful goddess, with fear and reverential wonder. She told no 
tales. The people only remember her by the name of Towzer. The 
man was as sullen and morose as man could be. He hated the 
peoplé—he hated the place. He was afflicted with a bad impedi- 
ment of speech, and he never could bring out his words except when 
he was in a passion, and then he swore with fluency. On Sunday 
morning Mrs. Dandelow marched off to church, nearly a mile off, as 
regular as the parson. She had a pew to herself. She brought 
with her a large prayer-book bound in scarlet morocco. They say 
that at church, and going and coming, she never uttered a sound, 
and never lifted her eyes from the ground. One day she disappeared, 
taking Towzer and her boy with her, leaving old Blub to garrison the 
fortress. 

Blub somehow found himself married one day to a widow whose 
children were off her hands. Fourteen years went by. Mrs. Blub 
died. Mrs. Dandelow and Towzer returned, and the old life went on 
exactly as before, except that there was no ‘young master Jack.’ 
What had become of him? That no one knew—he was never 
heard of. There were strange rumours: he had grown up a giant; 
had been too free with his money; had, asa boy, thrown George 
Borrow easily in a wrestling match; had stood up against Thurtell 
like a young lion, and denounced him as a cheat on Newmarket 
Heath, though fifty ruffians were round him, snarling, threatening, 
blaspheming; had lost his heart wholly, absolutely, irrecoverably ; 
had been set upon by three big gipsies one night; had literally 
broken the neck of one of them by clutching the fellow’s chin in 
those terrible hands, and ‘bending his head back till the spine 
crackt ;’ finally, that there had been a warrant out against him. 

Forty—ay, and nearly fifty years went by. Many Blubs came 
and vanished—they all came ‘from the shires, up-country somewheres 
She’d never have none from these parts. There was a Frenchy came 
once, but he didn’t stay long—he talked too much.’ Towzer grew 
old and rheumatic ; she had a girl to train and to help her—a bright, 
intelligent, saucy lass, who, as the years went by, grew to be a very 
serviceable young woman, and adored her mistress with immeasur- 
ably more tenderness and demonstrative affection than old Towzer 
had ever condescended to exhibit. Then Towzer died. By this time 
the railroad had invaded us, and a prim and precise old gentleman, 
with a shirt frill, came down from ‘ t’other side London,’ and carried off 
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Towzer as she lay in her coffin, and took her away by train. ‘That 
warn’t no use asking him where he was a-going, ’t wasn’t likely he’d 
’a told.’ 

The household went on as before. To Towzer had succeeded 
Polly—Polly Battle—who grew to be mistress over everything. 
She was a masterful—an irresistibly masterful young woman. She 
had a pretty, delicate face, with frank brown eyes and great masses of 
hair that she was proud of, and turned round and round her head in 
heavy coils. ‘There was only one point which she never could carry 
against Mrs. Dandelow—a cap the old lady insisted that Polly should 
wear. Polly fretted, shed streams of tears, was saucy, rude, péuitent, 
rebellious; gave notice; begged for forgiveness in a most abject 
way; and ended by submitting unconditionally, and got to like the 
cap at last, and to believe that it was a most becoming head-dress. 

During all those forty or fifty years Mrs. Dandelow went on in 
the old routine—monotonous, uneventful ; letters came periodically, 
for the most part from across the Channel. One day it was whispered 
that somebody had died and left Mrs. Dandelow, then between sixty 
and seventy, as I gather,alumpsum. By this time a bank had been 
opened at Croton, the market town, only some three miles off. An- 
other ‘ gentleman from London’ came down with papers to sign ; and 
the parson and a neighbouring magistrate had to be calledin. Then 
every quarter there was need of a certificate that Mrs. Dandelow was 
really alive, and it was noticed that the quarterly sum she received 
was always odd money—a few shillings and pence under 601., the 
shillings and pence varied from time to time. 

Little by little kind people timidly made approaches to Mrs. 
Dandelow. Towzer’s long illness brought the doctor. The doctor’s 
wife offered some gentle help. Might she call again? Mrs. 
Dandelow hesitated. ‘I suppose I am not worth spying at now, 
I’m past that. Yes! you maycome!’ ‘Spying et, Mrs. Dandelow! 
I thought you were too proud to utter such a cruel speech as that. 
I too have lost my only boy,’ and the good woman’s eyes filled and 
she moved to the door. ‘ Child!) cried} Mrs. Dandelow. ‘Child! 
If you think that anything can cure me of being bitter, you know 
less of the world than I do, and that’s not much. Suchas I keep hard 
and get to be cruel as we keep alive and grow grey. Don’t cry! 
Don’t cry! Come, and becruel to me.*: That ’ll ease the pain. Yes, 
you may come!’ So she came and would sit with the old lady by 
the hour. But she too dropped off at last. 

Mrs. Dandelow seemed as if she would never die. She was at 
least eighty-seven years old. For some time she had walked to 
church, leaning on a crutch staff. One day the parish clergyman 
received a message: Mrs. Dandelow was seriously ill. The worthy 
parson was a delicate man in weak health, and anything suspected 
of weakness Mrs. Dandelow abhorred. She never could bear the 
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sight of feebleness. Good Mr. Lambert (that name will do as well 
as another) found his parishioner propped up by pillows, perfectly con- 
scious, her speech unaffected, but unable to use her right hand. 
She bowed her head slightly. ‘I have sent for you, sir, to write a 
letter for me. Polly has put out the desk for you. Please to write.’ 
He meekly sat down and wrote announcing to some unknown and un- 
named person that Mrs. Dandelow was dying, and peremptorily sum- 
moning him to her bedside. ‘ To whom shall I address it?’ ‘There 
is no need; Polly will post it; I knew this was coming, and provided 
envelopes accordingly.’ He began to talk professionally, for he was a 
devout and high-minded clergyman. Polly saw her mistress’s lips 
compress. There was a stubborn and determined silence. A man 
can’t continue talking to a couple of women who make not the 
smallest response, and whose stony eyes, if they are turned in his 
direction at all, are levelled along a line just half an‘inch above his 
head. The parson rose, was drawing near the bed, when Polly inter- 
posed in her free-and-easy way. ‘Why! He don’t know where he 
came in! There’s the door, sir!’ Without knowing how, he found 
himself in the passage and let himself out. 

Two days later appeared Mr. Dandelow. The old lady died; the 
son remained and seemed to have an intention of keeping up the 
establishment precisely on the same footing as before, except that 
Polly was promoted to be housekeeper with a girl under her, and 
Blub’s representative was soon dismissed with ignominy and some 
rancour, Mr. Dandelow declaring in forcible language that the man 
was a born fool, who couldn’t rub down a horse or fold a coat. For 
Mr. Dandelow was inordinately particular about his dress ; and, when 
he was not within hearing, his neighbours used to call him ‘ Dandy 
Jack.’ Only one or two very old people had even the faintest recol- 
lection of him. It was sixty years since as a boy he had left the 
parish ; the very stories and traditions which concerned him had almost 
passed away and become forgotten. To the surprise of some gossips, 
the annuity which the mother had enjoyed so long continued to be 
paid to the son, and Mr. Dandelow evidently had a comfortable 
income. He began to make acquaintances, The neighbouring 
farmers, who were then prospering hugely and ‘ the best of company,’ 
would drop in to spend the evening with Mr. Dandelow; but it was 
noticed that, if any one tried to find out his antecedents, he would 
throw away his cigar—he always smoked cigars, and good ones, too— 
get up from his chair, yawn, and either leave the room or look out at 
the window. There was a grand air about him which kept people at 
a distance. Familiarities with him were impossible. 

Within six months of his coming among us Mr. Dandelow married 
a wife. ‘Nancy Brown’ was—take her all in all—the very best and 
truest and most right-thinking woman of her class I ever knew. 
Her brother, a well-to-do farmer, had lost his wife about twenty years 
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before the time I am speaking of, and his sister Narcissa had there- 
upon gone to keep his house and be a mother to his four little children. 
Everything went well under her sagacious and devout management. 
But in one of those unaccountable freaks of folly to which all men 
are liable—and especially so in middle life—Brown ‘got let in,’ as 
his neighbours called it, and was idiot enough to marry again. The 
second wife was young enough to be his daughter, and his sister no 
longer found her brother’s home a fit one for herself. Mr. Dandelow, 
as she told me, went to her; he had been watching her for some 
time. When he came to the point his advances were characteristi- 
cally straightforward. He had promised his mother he would marry ; 
he wanted no dot. [She did not know what he meant by that.} 
‘The Dandelows, Miss Brown, love only once; but, what they promise, 
that they stand to. If you will be my wife I will be a true husband 
to you, so help me God!’ She believedhim. She asked for a week 
to think overit. He returned at the day and hourappointed. ‘ Yes!’ 
‘Have you told any one ?’ ‘ Not a living soul. How should I? The 
secret was yours as much as mine. I prayed God to help me. That 
was best.’ ‘Can you keep another secret now—ours?’ ‘Ours is 
yours, Mr. Dandelow; what you bid me keep I shall keep at your 
bidding.’ 

That day month the parson married them: she had with her her 
two nieces, one married and the other single. Dandelow walked to 
church with the license in his pocket. Polly followed in a fly hired 
from Croton, and, when the ceremony was over, Mr. and Mrs. Dandelow 
drove off in one direction and Polly and the two younger ones went 
back to dinner, and, under strict orders from Mr. Dandelow, and by 
the help of Sarah the housemaid, finished a whole bottle of champagne 
which had been provided for them; while Angus the groom and his 
slatternly wife consumed another without reluctance. In three days 
the bride and bridegroom came back, and the old regularity began 
again and continued as before. Miss Brown had asked for one con- 
cession, and one only, and Mr. Dandelow had pledged himself to have 
and to conduct family prayers. He seems to have agreed to this with- 
out an effort ; every night and every morning his mother’s red morocco 
prayer-book was Jaid upon the table, and the three servants (for 
Angus lived in a cottage in the stable yard) marched in, and the act 
of worship was joined in by all. Once it chanced that I was at the 
house during a furious thunderstorm ; the clock struck ten, and at 
the last stroke in came Polly, followed by her satellites, and laid the 
book before her master. He did not even look at me, but began. 
One of the prayers he used was that for the Church militant; he 
made a strange alteration in the wording of one clause, praying ‘ for 
Dooks and for all in authority underthem.’ I did not know the real 
significance of these odd words till some years later. 

Mrs. Nancy Dandelow had one deep and continuous sorrow—the 
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word is not too strong—which began upon her wedding day. The 
clergyman, in reading the marriage service, omitted one prayer, which 
is left to the discretion of the minister to offer up or not, as he sees 
fit. Mrs. Dandelow was nearer fifty than forty; she had a passionate 
love for children; she hoped still that she might have one—if only 
one—of her own. The omission of that prayer came to her as if 
the parson had pronounced upon her a curse. She saddened, she 
wept, she moaned inwardly. She would come and lay her head 
against her husband’s arm as he stopped in his work, and smile in 
his face tenderly, and then go her way and pine. He saw it, under- 
stood it. He would watch for the children on their way from school 
and ask them into the house, and give them gingerbread. The sight 
of them cheered Nancy, but the craving rather grew than lessened. 
One day he said gaily, ‘What should we do with little ’uns, my lass? 
I’m very nearly an old man, though I dont feel like one. And you, 
you’re not up to a nursery neither. But I tell you what, if you can 
find a likely boy, we'll take him up, only he must be more than a 
toddler.’ She felt her heart stop. ‘MayI1?’ ‘Haven’t I said so? 
Anything so that you don’t fret about what can’t be!’ 

Marriage had made Mr. Dandelow quite a new man. He was 
almost jovial. He built himself a workshop near the stable and put 
up a forge and ananvil. He was always making jobs for himself; he 
was a skilful turner and handled tools as if he had been born to them. 
He shod his own horses, for he was always dealing in them ina 
small way. Nothing pleased him better than when there was some- 
thing to mend. He actually would break forth into singing snatches 
of French songs at times, as he sprawled his vast length on the lawn 
in the sunshine. 

O qu'il est beau! qu'il est beau! qu'il est beau! 
Le postillon de Longjumeau! 


he was shouting out one day at the top of his stentorian voice, 
and throwing his whole force into emphasising the ‘ Postillon,’ when a 
surly tramp, with his dirty head just rising above the palings, snarled 
out at him: ‘ A pretty little postillion you’d make, you would, master, 
and a nice light weight for a pony!’ Dandelow laughed loudly, 
called to Polly to give the fellow twopence, and thought no more 
about the man. ‘Do you know, master, that was Gipsy Dick ?’ she 
said a little later; ‘there hasn’t been a gipsy camp about here for 
years. He did look bad!’ Dandelow’s face changed—a dark cloud 
passed over it: ‘ Who’s he ?’ ‘ Lawk, sir! he’s Drinking Dick as they 
wouldn’t take with em when mistress sent off the pack of them to 
America. They do say them gipsies never get drunk; he did, 
though, whenever he got a chance—the black!’ Polly noticed that 
something had come over Mr. Dandelow. There was no more sing- 
ing ; he looked fierce and dangerous. The good wife was anxious, but 
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was wise enough to make no remark. A week or so after this a 
neighbour called and begged Mr. Dandelow to come with him and 
help him to buy a horse. It was late when he got home again; he 
was tired and famished ; the supply of creature comforts was abun- 
dant as usual. Fastidious almost to daintiness as he was, the bulk 
of food he would consume at a sitting was prodigious. At last he 
was satisfied and drew back his chair. ‘ What’s the news, my lass ?’ 
he said ; for his quick eye read every expression in his wife’s face. 
‘ John, I’ve found a little boy! he’s coming for you to look at to- 
morrow morning—he and his mother. Oh, John, he is so beautiful ! ’ 

Next morning, while they were at breakfast, Polly came in, not in the 
bestof humours. ‘ Here’s the woman Keomi and the dirty little ragged 
boy with her!’ Husband and wife looked at one another queerly. Polly 
stood silent and square with a defiant stare as if she would have said, 
‘What next ?’ ‘ Bring him in, Polly,’ said Mr. Dandelow. ‘What! — 
both of ’em?’ There was an ostentatious disgust and contempt in 
her face and the tone of her voice. Mrs. Dandelow kept her eyes 
fixed on her husband—her colour went and came—she was in great 
agitation. He seemed as if he would not notice her. ‘We don’t 
want the woman yet; bringin the boy!’ Polly went out slowly; 
when she came back she dragged in ‘by the scruff of his neck’ a 
ragged little savage of some five years old, with a mat of tangled 
black hair that hung over his brow, and an eye like a hawk’s, that 
stared at you wildly, but had no more ‘ speculation’ in its orb than a 
hawk’s has. It wasa burning, glaring stare; as you moved, it followed 
you. Nay! it followed everybody as anybody moved, like an eye 
in a picture. The child showed no more curiosity, interest, fear, 
surprise, or any other emotion than if he had been cut out of wood 
or stone. He was dirty and ragged, but he was undeniably a very 
striking-looking child. Dandelow surveyed him as he would have 
done a young colt, speaking nevera word. For a full minute there 
was a dead silence. ‘Trot him out, Polly!’ Mr. Dandelow evi- 
dently for a moment had fallen into a dream that he was buying a 
pony. Polly led the little animal to the other end of the room, 
Dandelow signalling to her to place him near the window where the 
light was best. ‘Turn him round!’ Polly obeyed. ‘Give him his 
head.’ She took her hand off his collar. The child grinned at her 
and showed his white teeth. It was an impish, mocking grin, and 
Polly returned it by smacking her hands together as if to get rid of 
the filth of the touch of such as he, and bya loud ‘Phew!’ Mr. 
Dandelow got up from his chair, went to the window, and turned the 
child round; then, looking down upon him not unkindly, said, ‘ What’s 
your name, boy?’ ‘Lorry.’ ‘Lorry what?’ ‘Lorry!’ ‘ What’s 
your father’s name?’ ‘Dick!’ ‘ Where have you been living, boy ?’ 
‘I ain’t a been living nowhere—no more than you have!’ Mr. 
Dandelow was brought to a stand by this unexpected retort. Was 
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life really such a very suspicious condition of affairs? He did not 
know what to say next. At this point Mrs. Dandelow took heart of 
grace to interpose. ‘My dear,’ she said timidly, ‘do you know your 
letters yet? can you read?’ ‘I ain’t such a little fool as 
that, missus!’ ‘Oh, John, dear! mightn’t we rescue him? Poor 
child! Poor child! It makes my heart bleed. Oh, John!’ But 
Dandelow looked very grave. 

There was a high-backed, cane-bottomed chair standing apart at 
the other end of the room. Suddenly, without the least warning, the 
dirty little imp made a dash at it. One moment his shock head was 
upon the cane seat, the next he had thrown himself over the tall back 
of the chair, and, lighting on his feet, stood mischievously grinning at 
the pair with armsakimbo. As he stood upa yard behind it, the chair 
was a good six inches higher than the top of his head. Mrs. Dande- 
low uttered a cry of alarm. Dandelow himself was struck with irre- 
pressible admiration ; he had a passion for all feats of dexterity and 
agility; his idolatry of physical strength he had inherited from his 
mother. ‘A weedy animal’ in his vocabulary meant a man or brute 
who was undersized and puny, and the sight of such awoke the same 
feeling of disgust and aversion as is aroused in other men by the sight 
of foulness or leprosy. The cunning child, sly as a fox, saw he had 
produced an impression. ‘Do it again, guv’nor?’ The old man’s 
face relaxed. ‘Polly!’ he called, ‘take out this rat!’ The child 
was removed and in came the mother. She was a manifest gipsy, 
and manifestly she was very much down on her luck. She had had 
seven children : five were dead ; one was ‘ across the water ;’ this one 
was the last. 

She looked a worn and battered old woman—she was really 
hardly thirty. She and her rascal husband were in a wretched state 
of poverty. ‘The tribe,’ as she called them, had gone off ‘ across the 
water,’ and left this pair behind to shift for themselves. They had 
sunk lower and lower—sunk to a wretched old donkey and a mean 
cart. The woman earned the scanty livelihood; the man sprawled, 
and cursed, and loafed, and pilfered, and lived—well! it was no 
wonder young Lorry repudiated the suspicion of being alive! The 
woman answered to the name of Keomi—she said they were Smiths. 
‘Of course you’re Smiths!’ said Dandelow ; ‘ they’re all ‘‘ Smiths” — 
I’ve known enough of your people in my time: you're all Smiths, 
you Romaneys.’ He spoke to her in a hard, harsh, bitter tone. 
‘ What’s brought you down, eh?’ She cringed and drawled out the 
usual whine: the county police had hunted them down: they were 
forced to move on ; they were worried from place to place. Now they’d 
tramped along out of Dorsetshire; they’d come to see if the kind 
lady would help them across the water. They'd go, and gladly, if 
they could get the means. She’d thought that if the kind lady 
would take Lorry and give them a trifle, they’d leave the child with 
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her and go—and so on, and so on. Dandelow kept his eye on her 
all the while with a sneer upon his face. How much did they 
want? ‘If your honour would give me a sovereign, maybe, to begin 
with!’ ‘What would you do with it?’ ‘Sew it up in halves, 
your honour, and come for another by-and-by! You see, if my man 
saw me without Lorry, he’d know I wouldn’t ha’ let him go for 
nothing. And then, your honour, he’d have it all, if there weren’t 
two of em. But I could put him off with one of ’em, if there was 
two. It’s tatty-pawny (spirits) he’s wild for, that’s where it is!’ 
To make a short story of a long one, it ended by Dandelow giving 
way. The Smiths disappeared, and the story went that, by some 
trickery of his own devising, Dandelow got the wretched pair off. 
Dick was carried, dead drunk, on board an emigrant vessel that 
sailed from Liverpool, and Keomi went with him. What became of 
them, nobody knew or cared. 

Lorry, for all his precocious readiness of speech, was a child not- 
withstanding, and Mrs. Dandelow was infatuated. Her husband 
would look moodily at the boy from time to time and growl out, ‘I 
like quality, my lass! quality in man and beast. You can’t trust to 
anything but quality! I don’t like that breed! That’s astake that'll 
run into your hand some day and draw blood—heart’s blood. But 
you would have him, and I suppose you must!’ 

The boy improved with astonishing rapidity. Polly took him in 
hand as a keeper in a menagerie takes in hand a lion’s cub. She 
didn’t care for him, and there was no love lost between them. The 
truth is, he had no more heart than a hoop, and no more conscience 
than a snake; but he was infinitely guileful, impish, and treacherous. 
He was absolutely without fear. The nearest approach to it was the 
submission which he showed to Polly. His instinct recognised that 
with her he could never hope to have his way. When first she 
washed him from head to foot, he kicked and tore at her with teeth 
and claws, for he scratched viciously at her face. In her brisk, 
determined way she smacked him till he roared. Mrs. Dandelow’s soft 
heart was moved, and she bade Polly let him go. Polly went on with 
her task notwithstanding. Polly was deputed to take him to a ready- 
made clothes shop. Lorry was really pleased and proud. Next 
morning the washing began again, and the same scene began too. 
The child was furious as a wild beast. Polly bolted the door of the 
bedroom inside, and produced a piece of whipcord from her pocket, 
with which she proceeded to fasten Lorry’s hands behind his back by 
tying his two little fingers tightly together. ‘I'll give in, you bawler !’ 
(pig) he called to her. She cut the cord, and he was tamed from 
that moment. 

After a while they took him to church and he was baptised by 
the name of Lawrence. Mrs. Dandelow coaxed and petted and in- 
dulged him in the silliest way. She began to teach him his letters. 
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At the end of a week she whimpered and wept and surrendered him 
to Polly. The child again ‘gave in,’ and he learnt to read fairly 
well. But Polly could only just write her name, or very little more, 
so Lorry had to be sent to the village school. It was a good school, 
and the master was a firm and sensible mafi. The first day he was 
attracted by a sudden roar of laughter from all the children. Lorry 
had swarmed up to the open timbers of the roof like a monkey, and 
was running about along the beams like the rat that Dandelow had 
called him the first day he saw him. Mr. Jopling was a particularly 
calm and phlegmatic personage ; he quietly tapped his desk. ‘Silence ! 
Go on with your work there, children!’ He went on as if nothing 
had happened. Seizing the situation at a glance, he walked round 
the desks, looking over the children’s shoulders, correcting their 
mistakes, marshalling some for the next lesson, keeping his eye upon 
the pupil teachers, looking perfectly unconcerned and grave, and 
betraying not the smallest interest in Lorry or his antics, After a 
few minutes Lorry slipped down in some unexplained way and 
dropped into his seat. There was, of course, a good deal of giggling 
and fidgetting which had to be repressed. Lorry bent over his pot- 
hooks, puzzled. When twelve o’clock came, the children filed out 
bench by bench. ‘ Lawrence Smith, keep your seat,’ said the master 
in his usual tone. The child sat still and impassive. ‘ Martha 
Doyle, ask Mrs. Jopling for the newspaper!’ It was brought. 
* Now lock the doors and take the key in to Mrs. Jopling ; she’ll let 
you out.’ He opened his newspaper and took his seat at a desk 
immediately behind Lorry, and began leisurely reading the news. 
Only once was a single word spoken; Lorry began to loll about. 
‘Sit up, boy! Do you hear? Sit up!’ Lorry straightened his 
back and moved no more. One o’clock struck. Jopling doubled up 
his paper and rose. ‘It’s dinner time. If you move an inch from 
where you are before I come back, I’ll keep you there another hour.’ 
He returned a minute later with the key of the school, unlocked the 
door, and let the young urchin out without a word. 

Lorry never told any one at home about this little escapade. It 
soon leaked out, however. When it got to be talked of, and Lorry 
heard Angus and Polly laughing at the story, he turned viciously 
upon Polly : ‘ You bawler! you told him what to do; you’re.a blab; 
you told him I gave in; I'll be even with you some day when I’m 
strong enough!’ The little monster was about seven years old at 
this time ; he had been starved in infancy, and gave no signs of ever 
becoming big-built or muscular; but the suppleness of his whole 
frame was wonderful. ‘ Blab! you double-jointed little clown!’ she 
answered angrily; ‘I a blab? If I told secrets, you wouldn’t be 
here; I tell tales? There’s secrets here you'll never know, nor no 
one else, till day of judgment!’ He stood and locked at her with 
quite a new intentness, and his face grew old as he stared. Polly 
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was startled—frightened. ‘ You're a devil, and no boy!’ she gasped ; 
‘ you’re a devil! Why do you look like my old mistress ?’ 

Lorry was, of course, wayward, fitful, troublesome at school ; but he 
managed to learn some scraps of arithmetic with great difficulty, and 
to write a fierce blotchy scrawl. It was noticed that he had a 
formed hand almost as soon as he could write at all. His spelling 
was his own—he spelt as he liked. He played truant spasmodically— 
never, however, in bad weather. Sunshine acted upon him with a 
kind of intoxication. Other boys never liked him; they called him 
Rat, and there were moments when he resented being called by the 
name with a steady malignant scowl, and sometimes a fight followed. 
But he never seemed to care for pain, and only thought of savagely 
mauling his opponent. He was careless about victory, so only that he 
could draw blood and leave his mark. He could climb any tree in 
the woods, would dash into the river in flood at a word, with his 
clothes on as often as not; but he had no pride, and was as utterly 
indifferent to praise or applause as he was to reproof or remon- 
strance. He had just entered his tenth year (as far as any one knew) 
when a travelling circus came to Croton. Mr. Dandelow had a 
child’s love for a circus. Lorry should go—oh! that he should, and 
see the horse-riders and the clown and the trapeze! They talked 
about it all day long. 

One odd fancy of Lorry’s had sent old Dandelow into shouts of 
laughter a week after he had been ‘adopted’ by the old couple. 
He called Mrs. Dandelow ‘ Nancy!’ There was something so comi- 
cal in it, that they both laughed, and could not recover their gravity. 
Lorry was sly enough to see they were tickled, and from that day he 
called the one‘ Nancy,’ and the other ‘ John,’ and never could be brought 
to address them in any other way. Mr. Dandelow evidently did not 
like it when the novelty had passed ; but though he ‘looked glum’ 
now and then, he kept his own counsel. This wild creature was a 
fate to him—it had come upon him—chafing against it was useless ; 
he submitted not always with a good grace, but he did submit. The 
cireus came. Part of the attraction was the performance of two boys 
on the trapeze and other gymnastic displays. Lorry had been 
excited, even to shouts and continuous clappings by the horse- 
riding ; but when the boys with their trainer came in, he sat bolt 
upright, with parted lips and clenched fists, staring fixedly, watching 
their every movement; and as this or that feat came off, he gasped 
out a low ‘Hah!’ as if relieved. The trainer was a middle-sized 
brawny man, with a heavy animal face, a deep chest, and long arms ; 
the muscles, as usual, standing out in great lumps as he moved and 
tossed the boys about like playthings. The performance came to an 
end with the acrobatic display. Lorry was speechless—made no sign 
of applause—and, much to the alarm of Mrs. Dandelow, would take 
no supper, and sullenly slunk off to bed. Next morning was a holi- 
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day at school; Dandelow was at work at his bench and his lathe. 
Lorry stood by, watching him. Raising his eyes at a pause in his 
work, the old gentleman—of late his face had fallen a trifle, and 
the crow’s-feet had deepened round the eyes, though there were 
no other indications of wear or incipient decay—noticed a peculiar 
expression upon the boy’s face. ‘ John!’ he said, catching his breath, 
‘won’t you make me a trapeze?’ The proposal squared with the 
whim that was passing in Mr. Dandelow’s mind. Yes! Lorry should 
have a trapeze, and it should be set up in the barn that was never used 
except for storing fagots and lumber; but he must get a hint from 
‘Signor Foscini and his gifted pupils,’ as the scamp was called in the 
advertisement; and as the circus was going to stay over another night, 
Dandelow put the pony in the trap, Lorry jumped up beside him, 
and in twenty minutes they had made a bargain with the acrobat to 
superintend the trapeze and bring ‘his gifted pupils’ to give a 
private performance in the barn. 

It will be enough to say that this fellow Fox—for that was his 
real name—was a low and brutal rogue, but a very shrewd one, with 
a remarkable gift of keeping out of scrapes and of leading other 
people into them. He had been for many years ‘ engaged in the 
acrobatic profession, sir!’ and boasted of having made the fortune of 
more performers on the tight-rope and trapeze than any other man in 
England. ‘You see, Mr. Dandelow,’ be said, as he was sipping his 
seventh tumbler, ‘ Providence has bestowed upon me the gift of an 
eye! When a young gentleman has got a career before him, I see it at 
a glance. I make no doubt that that young gentleman there i 
‘Hold your tongue, man!’ thundered Mr. Dandelow, as he brought 
down his flat hand upon the table. ‘Hold your tongue! Finish your 
drink and get out, all the pack of you! Polly, take the boy! Look 
sharp!’ Lorry found himself in Polly’s grip in a moment. Since 
the day of the whipcord he had never ventured to show the least 
resistance to her authority. Now he turned upon her like a wild cat 
and fastened his teeth in her arm. She grasped him by the throat 
and pressed his windpipe ; he was black in the face before he let go. 
It was all over in a minute—the house clear and the doors barred. 

Five weeks or so after this scene Lorry vanished. Mrs. Dandelow 
was inconsolable. She would have the river dragged; she would set 
the county police at work; she would stir heaven and earth to find 
him, alive or dead. She sat rocking herself in her chair by the hour; 
all her good sense had left her. The neighbours round had not the 
smallest doubt but that she was bewitched. Dandelow for the first 
week or so showed a strange indifference. ‘ Don’t take on so, Nancy,’ 
he would say to her, ‘ Lorry ’Il turn up again. He knows which 
side his bread’s buttered. Don’t you be afraid!’ But week after 
week passed, and no Lorry—not a sign of him, not atrace of him. At 
last, worried and teased by his wife beyond endurance, he advertised 
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and offered first twenty, then fifty pounds reward for the pro- 
ducing of Lorry. It must be admitted that there was only a single 
insertion of each of these advertisements; he would not be per- 
suaded to do more. A year went by; the second spring had come. 
There were no tidings. At the Dandelows’ things went on the 
same. There was just a shadow of disappointment that seemed 
to have fallen upon the pair. In his case I cannot help thinking 
that he found his wife had not proved all he expected. Then he 
was troubled by what may seem to many a very trifling matter, 
but which to him seemed a crisis in his life: he had to go to the 
dentist, and lost his first tooth. I dropped in to ask how he was; he 
was almost as ceremonious as usual, but his cordiality, I thought, was 
a little foreed. When I expressed surprise at his never having had 
the tooth-ache before, a flash of the old pride and defiance came 
from him—‘ Dent de lion, mon cher! dent de lion! N’est-ce pas ? 
I’ve cracked a peach-stone with my teeth before you were born, and 
eaten the kernel!’ 

But when the two appeared in church on Sunday, neighbours 
noticed that the years were telling upon him. ‘It’s the mind as 
does it, you see. It’s the mind as pulls you down, for all you hold 
your head up!’ was the mysterious sentence of some village sage, 
and everybody took it up and repeated it. Before many days were over, 
everybody in the parish believed that the oracular dictum had pro- 
ceeded from himself in the first instance. Polly was as silent as the 
grave. Though now a woman of five or six and thirty at least, she 
had her suitors. For twenty years the lads had been running after 
her, but her lovers were always a great deal younger than herself. I 
have noticed that these masterful women, especially if their physical 
strength is conspicuous, have an overpowering attraction for boys 
and very young men. As Polly grew older, so did the age of her 
adorers; but’she kept them all at a distance—she told them plainly 
she didn’t care a straw for any man without an independence. 
The young fellows flitted about her, and, by way of making an 
excuse for conversation, put leading questions as to what was going 
on. Polly laughed them to scorn—told them all sorts of wonderful 
tales, and threw up her chin ‘in derision when they presumed to 
‘ bring her to book’ as she called it. Angus was more easily pumped, 
but he had little to tell; his daughter, a girl of fifteen, was ‘ Polly’s 
maid’ as the people called her, and she slept at her father’s cottage 
near the stable. Polly wouldn’t be bothered with having another 
bedroom in the house to think about. 

March set in ‘ with its usual severity;’ there was a bitter, cruel 
north-easter, then a fall of snow; then a change for a day or two}; 
then the north-easter again; then the snow again. Was there ever a 
more bitter time ? 

Shortly after his marriage Dandelow had knocked down a party- 
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wall, and thrown two small rooms into one, thus making a long, 
narrow, low bedroom, which was very warm and comfortably fur- 
nished. The bed was an enormous four-poster, as big as the great 
bed of Ware, and profusely draped, with a pile of mattresses and 
feather beds upon it, so high that they were dreadful. Half filling 
one end of the room stood a stained deal ‘press,’ as Mr. Dandelow 
called it. It was a vast receptacle, and Dandelow had made it with 
his own hands, and ornamented it with knobs and bobs and protuber- 
ances, which he had turned on his own lathe. There was a large 
collection of garments hanging in the press, which had four doors, 
and it was a fearful sight to see them thrown open, as Nancy was 
known to have done more than once in the pride of her heart, as she 
showed some neighbour over the house and, as if by chance, displayed 
the wealth of dresses hanging by the pegs, and the coats that John 
kept there, too, to put on spick and span at a moment’s notice. 

John Dandelow was a great deal fonder of creature comforts than 
he would have confessed. He would turn pityingly to his wife, and 
say: ‘You see, she must have her tea good. Why shouldn’t she, 
eh, Nancy? And she’s a chilly soul, aren’t you, Nancy? And 
there’s no need to save coals, is there, Nancy ?’ Accordingly, there 
was a good fire kept burning in the Dandelows’ bedroom for quite 
seven months in the year, and very warm, not to say close, it must 
have been for them. ‘It’s a slow combustion stove, you see,’ said 
Dandelow to me apologetically. ‘Which means,’ I replied, ‘that it 
will burn as much as you like to put upon it, if you give it time, 
eh?’ He laughed, and began to talk French, as he was wont to do 
when he was pleased. Lately, as Mrs. Dandelow had been ailing— 
out of heart as she was, and desolate—the family prayers had been 
put on half an hour. The red prayer-book was brought in punctu- 
ally at half-past nine. ‘You wouldn’t ha’ thought that master 
would ha’ done it, for he know’d better; but we’d always used to 
have a prayer for what master called “ the lost and the missing, and 
specially him.” That was all missus’s doing. Phe-e-e-e-w! I warn’t 
for saying Amen to that, any ways!’ 

One night, the snow still lying upon the ground, while they were 
at prayers, there was a sound of stealthy footsteps overhead. When 
they got up from their knees, Dandelow and his wife looked at one 
another. She was for going upstairs at once. He, as if he had 
noticed nothing, gently held her back. ‘Come, lass, wait a bit to-night, 
and sit by me while I have my smoke. Another half-hour, for once, 
won’t tire you. Come, let’s have your company,do!’ The good 
woman was in a tremor of joy at the invitation. ‘Oh, John! I'll 
stay till the end of the world, if you'll let me! But what was that 
strange noise upstairs?’ ‘Noise? What noise? Those plaguy 
rats are always at it; there’s nothing for it but to poison ’em, and 
go away till the stink’s all gone.’ She was so very happy at the 
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moment that she accepted the interpretation without a remark. He 
went upstairs, and came back in slippers and an old velveteen 
shooting-jacket, all buttons and pockets. They chatted pleasantly ; 
his cigar went out more than once. It was past eleven when he 
threw the end into the smouldering fire, and rose. ‘* Why, John, it’s 
like when we were first married, this is!’ 

Mr. Dandelow always went to the front door before going to bed, 
to take a look at the weather. ‘Why, what the mischief’s this?’ he 
shouted. Mrs. Dandelow ran out to him. The house had a small 
hall, and a little vestibule serving as an entrance porch. His wife 
found him in the vestibule, staring with wondering eyes at a pole 
seven or eight feet long; it was painted white—at any rate, the two 
ends were; over about three feet of the middle of the pole some 
one had daubed a flaring pattern in all the colours of the rainbow. 
Dandelow took it up, stared, looked at his wife, opened the door 
again, and searched for footsteps. There was nothing. ‘ How did 
this thing come here? It’ud serve that hussy, Polly, right if I 
called her up, for she never locked the door to-night! What’s the 
meaning of it?’ No explanation being forthcoming, and the open 
door and the north-easter blowing across the snow having by this 
time made them both shudder with the cold, they went to bed like 
sensible people. The bedroom fire was very low; Dandelow emptied 
the scuttle into the grate, then poured some oil from an extinguished 
hand-lamp upon the coals, and drew down the blower. In a few 
moments there was a roar of flame. He watched it till he was sure 
the fire was going to burn, then hung his wife’s dress and his own 
jacket upon their appointed pegs in his favourite press. It was close 
upon midnight before they were asleep. But, as he used to say of 
himself and Nancy, ‘ We’re a pair of us, we are ; when we do go to 
sleep, we mean it!’ The windows of the room were heavily curtained, 
and till they were undrawn the room was quite dark. 

It was about six o’clock and the sun had not yet risen. Mrs. 
Dandelow began to be sleepily wakeful—if you know what that 
means. ‘John! are you awake?’ ‘ Well, suppose lam?’ ‘ John, 
I’ve had such an odd dream. I dreamt three times in the night 
that there was somebody snoring on purpose to vex you. .. . Hark! 
John! . . . Dodraw up the blinds!’ The fire had burnt itself out ; 
there was no light coming from that. Dandelow, rubbing his eyes, 
slowly got himself out of bed, drew back the curtains, drew up the 
blinds; the twilight of the dawn streamed in upon the room. 
‘ What’s that, John ?’ almost screamed his terrified wife. He made 
a dash at the door; it was locked as usual. He tore out the key, and, 
holding it in his hand, bent over what seemed a heap of his own 
clothes piled upon the hearthrug. ‘Why, the devil’s in it!’ he 
shouted. Rising as if by magic out of the heap of garments rose a 
head, covered with close-cropped red hair. It was the face of a boy 
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of twelve or thirteen, with nothing on but a set of soiled flesh- 
coloured ‘tights’ and a tawdry waistband covered with tinsel and 
spangles. At the same moment another head emerged from under 
the bed. It was the head of another boy. Dandelow stood facing 
the first with his back to the second; he had not seen the second, 
and the first intimation of its presence was by hearing behind him 
a voice calling out cheerily, ‘ Billy! here’s a rum go; oh! my golly!’ 
Billy sat up, his eyes fixed on Dandelow, and broke out into peals of 
laughter. Then his eyes wandered to Mrs. Dandelow, who, with 
a voluminous nightcap on her head, was now sitting up in bed, 
the victim of half a dozen bewildering emotions. ‘Oh, my eye!’ 
screamed Billy, ‘you are a rum old gal! Oh, my eye! there’s a 
bonnet !’ and he roared again. It all was the work of a moment; 
the next, Dandelow grimly bent over the boy Billy, and was proceed- 
ing to take away his bed-clothes from him, when the other boy 
crawled out from under the bed, turned a somersault, and stood 
before the old man in a theatrical attitude. ‘ Morning, guv’nor! 
Have you forgot me, John?’ It was Lorry. 

He was dressed—if dressed at all—exactly as the other boy; he 
looked thin, haggard, and’ sallow, and had scarcely grown at all. 
Turning round to the bed, he arched one arm over his head and 
planted the other behind his back, and, bowing profoundly, cried in 
theatrical fashion, ‘My Nancy!’ The poor woman fell back sobbing, 
and covered her face in the bed-clothes. Meanwhile Dandelow had 
rung the bell violently. Polly, rushing upstairs at the summons, 
heard her master’s voice calling out sternly, ‘Tell Angus to bring 
the trap round; look sharp!’ ‘You won’t send us off without 
breakfast, guv’nor?’ whined the boy Billy. ‘Me and Lorry are 
a’most clem; look here!’ He plucked off his girdle and displayed 
a dreadful hollow below the ribs. It was a gymnastic trick of the 
boy’s. Polly was back again at the door. Dandelow had rapidly 
put on some clothes. Taking up a vast dressing-gown, he threw it 
over Billy, and the old shooting-jacket of the night before was tossed 
to Lorry. Then he opened the door. ‘ Polly, give them as much 
as they can eat. Look out!’ 

The house was a two-storied house, with two large attics in the 
roof lighted with dormer windows ; a low parapet was carried along 
the roof, and between this and the attic windows was a broad leaden 
gutter, where the snow was apt to lodge in bad seasons, and whence it 
could be easily thrown over the parapet on to the ground outside. 
The drop was about five-and-twenty feet. Into one of the attics 
Polly conducted her prisoners; they seemed glad enough to follow 
her. They were no doubt hungry enough, and not much was said. 
Muffled up in Mr. Dandelow’s garments, and with the delicious prospect 
of what Lorry called ‘a jolly blow-out,’ they did as they were told. 
There was little in the attic in the way of furniture—an iron bed- 
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stead, a washstand, a deal table, and a single chair. Lorry took the 
chair. Billy seated himself on the table. 

What passed between Dandelow and his wife will never be 
known. He was in no hurry to dress himself, and when he appeared 
he was clean shaven and as scrupulously neat as ever in his attire. 
While he was dressing, Polly had a fire lit in the attic, and sent 
her ‘maid’ to get breakfast for the boys. Mrs. Dandelow came 
down very tearful and nervous. Just as she got into the back 
parlour, Angus drove out of the gate, and the pony dashed off at ten 
miles an hour. A horror came over her. ‘ Where’s he gone, John?’ 
‘Gone? Gone to Croton!’ 

Sounds of boisterous merriment reached them from the attic; 
the girl came down, giggling irrepressibly. The boys had been 
feasting till their spirits had quite returned. Polly had calculated on 
their not escaping as long as they were empty. Now she ran upstairs 
to keep guard. There was a thin crust of snow upon the ground ; 
it was very cold. The attics looked out on the front of the house. 
Mr. Dandelow was going through the ceremony of breakfast in the 
back parlour. ; 

Suddenly a Pan-pipe, accompanied by a big drum, was heard, 
Tootle! tootle! tootle! Bomb! bomb! bomb! Everybody in the 
house that could get at a window was speedily looking out—even Mr. 
and Mrs. Dandelow. On the gravel in front a square of carpet had been 
spread, and upon it were five miserable dogs performing. Behind 
them was a burly fellow, well wrapped-up, a red comforter round his 
neck, working his head vigorously as he blew into his Pan-pipe, and 
flourishing his drumsticks, banging at his big drum with excessive 
energy. Dandelow was making his way to the door, when Polly 
uttered a cry. The next moment the boy Lorry was seen letting 
himself down by the creepers that grew up to the top of the house; in 
another moment he was off, and the drummer was rapidly gathering 
up his dogs and his carpet, and preparing to go too. ‘Stop, you 
scoundrel!’ cried Dandelow, and put his great foot down upon the . 
carpet. The fellow glared at him defiantly. It was Signor Foscini, 
but a broken-down Signor this time. ‘Who’s a scoundrel? You 
go and slock away my ’prentices, do you? I'll have the law on you, 
see if I don’t. You call yourself a gentleman, do you?’ &c. 

‘Hook it, Billy! hook it!’ screamed the voice of Lorry. He 
had swarmed up the old elm that grew by the gate—he knew every 
bough of it—and in mere excitement he was bounding from branch 
to branch like a squirrel. But Billy evidently funked that perilous 
descent—indeed, Polly had got himin her grip. Dandelow disdained 
to barter words with the showman. ‘ Let that boy out of your 
clutches, man, and you may have the other. I'll let him off.’ 

Foscini saw the chance of a deal. ‘ Look ye here, master ; I could 
have the law’on you if I liked; you’ve been a-harbouring of stolen 
property, that’s what you’ve been a-doing, and consortin’ with thieves. 
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That there’s my pole; I’ll sue you for damages in the exercise of my 
profession—leastways I could!’ Dandelow had left the door wide 
open, and there stood the painted pole. Foscini’s eye was fixed upon 
it. ‘Pole? take your pole, man!’ Dandelow hurled it as if it had 
been a javelin. ‘You’ve got something left in that arm of yours 
yet, master, for all you are so old. Come down, Lorry! D’ye hear ?’ 
Bomb! bomb! bomb! The imp dropped from branch to branch, 
and stood up a yard from his master, perched on one leg and 
shouldering the other as if it had been a musket. 

‘Come back, Lorry! Come back! we'll forgive you everything. O 
Lord God, have pity on him! Come back, Lorry, come back!’ Mrs. 
Dandelow was sobbing and wringing her hands; she made as if she 
would have rushed to him; her husband held her, looking, as Polly 
told me, ‘like thunder and lightning and rain and all.’ 

‘Beg pardin, missus, I’m that reasonable I’m willing to sacrifice my 
own interest and the career of the young deebuttant to oblige you. If 
that young woman ’—by this time Polly too was at the door, keeping 
her hold upon the boy Billy—‘ will let that other young gentleman 
alone, you may have Master Lorry—if you can get him. Of course, 
you'll not let me lose? That ain’t fair!’ 

‘Come back, Lorry! oh, come back !’—The cry of utmost agony 
would have touched the heart of a tiger. As far as that wild boy was 
concerned, the wail reached his ears; but, as to his heart, it pierced 
vacuity. ‘ We'll forgive you, Lorry! We'll take you back! Come 
home!’ It was Dandelow’s deep voice that spoke this time. This 
time there was no tenderness, only serious resolve that sounded like 
the solemn oath of a great promise. 

Lorry returned to the attitude of ‘attention.’ Then he capered 
round the silent drum, postured and danced fantastically, seemed 
as if he were really going to throw himself into Mrs. Dandelow’s 
arms, stopped dead within two yards of her, then proceeded to smack 
himself all over, ended by putting his left thumb to his nose and ex- 
tending his fingers, then he put the other thumb to the little finger 
of his left hand. ‘ Hook it, Billy!’ he screamed. He sprang back 
and was gone! 

Mrs. Dandelow faded away and we laid her in her grave. 
Dandelow proudly held up his head. Polly got to look savagely at 
people who seemed to be touching on the edge of what was a 
forbidden subject in the house, and was being for ever talked of in 
every other house for miles round. Nearly three months had passed 
since Nancy’s death, and her husband had not been seen outside his 
gate except on Sunday. Following his mother’s example and 
carrying out his wife’s wishes, he was always regularly at church. 
He would bow ceremoniously still, taking off his hat with a sweep 
as he left the churchyard, as though saluting people in general. 
To the wonder of all, one day, after walking to the morning service 
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as usual, he drove to church in the afternoon with Angus at his 
side. In the course of the week I called to see him. There was a 
stranger sitting with him, a ‘ gentleman from London’ as our rustics 
would say, ‘the family solicitor’ as Mr. Dandelow described him 
when he introduced us. ‘Ah! mais c’est dréle. Voici le bienvenu.’ 
It was a long time since I had heard him speak French. It was 
explained that two signatures were wanted. Angus’s would do. 
Who should be the second witness? ‘This gentleman cannot sign, 
as I have explained to you,’ said the solicitor. There was an 
awkwardness. ‘Tush! Mr. Dandelow!’ I cried laughingly, ‘I'll 
risk the loss, whatever it is; I’ll sign!’ The solicitor shook his head. 
‘There’s no risk in trusting Mr. Norton,’ said Dandelow. ‘Ah! 
but for Miss Battle?’ ‘What, doubt Polly?’ I cried. The will 
was executed, and I signed as witness. 

A few weeks later Mr. Dandelow tripped against the carpet in his 
bedroom and fell forward; he held a small paraffin lamp in his hand, 
the glass broke, there was an explosion, and Dandelow was severely 
burnt about the throat and chest. Things took a serious turn. Meet- 
ing the doctor at the gate one afternoon, and seeing his anxious 
look, I asked what he was afraid of. ‘There’s been a great shock 
to the system, and I’m afraid of erysipelas setting in.’ Incredible 
as it may seem, Polly had actually taken the old giant in her arms 
that afternoon and carried him to his bed. She had undressed him 
as if he had been a baby; he looked like the ghost of his old self. 

He saw how grave I was. ‘Yes!’ he said, ‘I shall not be long before 
I know all about it—all about it—all about it.” Was he wandering ? 
No! ‘I’ve been acoward and a thief. I never thought that could be 
said of me, but it’s true. Nancy’d have been ashamed of me if she’d 
known!’ Isignalled to Polly to leave the room. By this time we two 
perfectly understood one another. Left alone with Mr. Dandelow, he 
became much agitated. At last he said abruptly to me, ‘ Open that 
little drawer! The chain had broken two or three times before ; 
it was worn so bad; the last time I tied it together with thread; 
it was burnt off my neck the other day, and dropped on the ground. 
Polly never saw it. Take it out!’ It was a large golden locket in 
the shape of a heart, to which was attached a light gold chain of 
peculiar workmanship. Both locket and chain were much worn, 
insomuch that the inscription which had once been carved on it was 
entirely undecipherable. On the other side there were traces of a 
foreign coronet. Mr. Dandelow placed it in my hands. 

‘There! I stole it! When I came back to my mother, she 
told me it was to be buried with her; she had worn it round 
her neck night and day for nearly seventy years, I didn’t pro- 
mise. I wanted to find it all out. She thought I’d promised. I 
thought—though there was no picture of him—his hair might 
help me to find out something. She never would tell me about my 
father. Sometimes it was as if the Dukkerim, that the Romaney 
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thieves used to talk about, had got hold of me. I swore I’d wear the 
thing as she did, now I’d got it. When the flame burnt it off my 
throat, I knew what that meant. He wouldn’t rise from the dead 
for all my hankering, and she, if she had risen up too, she wouldn’t 
have told me. I’m going to set myself straight with them soon. 
Put the thing in my coffin with your own hands. Will you? Let 
me hear you say you will!’ 

I spoke gently and tenderly to him—was for leaving him, dread- 
ing the effect of his emotion—but he held me back. ‘ There’s 
another thing! She told me to keep the letter-box—there were 
tidings there, she said. She would have me read them all, and then 
burn them.’ He paused, and could not bring himself to goon. I 
endeavoured to reassure him—told him I would do whatever he 
enjoined ; said he might live for years yet ; advised him to wait till 
he got better, then he might nerve himself to do as his mother had 
asked him to do. I fear I relapsed into platitudes. He shook his head 
again and again. ‘I’ve never dared—l’ve never had the heart to 
open the box. I was afraid. I couldn’t open it now—TI daren’t. 
Take them! Read them for me, then come and tell me what they 
say, and set me straight with > He stopped again, and went on 
shaking his head, quite unmanned. 

‘Friend!’ I said, ‘do you remember our bargain when Mrs. 
Dandelow was buried?’ He looked full at me and then dropped 
his eyes. There was a wonderful dignity and nobility about his 
expression when he spoke again. ‘I was coming to that last,’ he 
said firmly. ‘As to Lorry, I’m sure of this—that boy hadn’t a 
soul. I hated him like hell till that came into my mind... . I’m 
sure it’s true; I’m as sure as I am lying here. And I’ve no grudge 
against him now, ... poor boy! poor boy! What’s come of 
him? ... But if he stood where you sit now, I'd kiss him to 
show him I'd help him if I could. Our bargain’s off. You may call 
in Polly, if you will, and we'll have the Pater Noster.’ He followed 
me aloud, clause by clause, Polly responding too, tremulously: ‘ As 
we forgive them that trespass against us.’ His voice rose to empha- 
sise the words; he ended with a deep ‘Amen.’ He showed Polly 
where the precious box was; a rusty key was in it, which he had 
never had the courage to turn. I carried it away with me. It was 
a box of foreign make, about nine inches long and six wide, and 
perhaps six inches deep. It was made of the stained pearwood, so 
common in Swiss ware. 

It was late before I found myself alone. I set the box before 
me on the table. I had to struggle with myself for some minutes 
before I could overcome my reluctance to turn the rusty key; the 
lid moved stiffly on the hinges. The box was quite full of letters ; 
lying on the top of them was a sheet of note-paper of modern make. 
It was unfolded. On it was written, in a woman’s hand, the follow- 
ing lines :-— 
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‘It was false that Mahalia and her baby died of small-pox. She lived more than 
twenty years after you left me. Your son is now in Pittsburg. He has prospered. I 
sent him away with all his gipsy kindred eleven years ago. His eldest daughter, 
Keomi, alone remains behind. She would not leave her husband, and your son would 
not have him. It wasnotI whodeceived you; I was myself deceived. When the 
truth came to me, there was nothing that you coulddo. I did my best to spare you.’ 


There was no date and no signature. I took out the letters and 
laid them in a heap upon the table. They were written on foreign 
paper and all written in French. Very few of them were dated, so 
far as to specify the year, but one had come from the Hague in 
1803, and far the larger number had been sent from Java a year or 
two later. I think there were none sent after 1805. About that 
year I believe the writer had died. The letters were all signed D., 
and always sealed with a wafer. There was hardly anything in the 
whole correspondence which threw any light upon Mrs. Dandelow’s 
story. It was clear that the writer had never seen his and her child 
when—for some unexplained reason—he had been separated from 
her; clear too that he felt a deep resentment against some one who had 
compassed his exile because he would not give up the woman he 
had loved so passionately ; clear that he was consumed by a fierce 
and continual longing to return to her and to see his boy, whom he 
mentioned again and again. I cannot doubt that he died at his 
post, wherever that was, and I infer from one allusion in the letters 
that the provision made for Mrs. Dandelow and her son came from 
him, whoever he may have been. I have a strong suspicion—which, 
however, must be taken for no more than its worth—that the writer 
of the letters was a scion of some Dutch or Flemish family of posi- 
tion, and perhaps of high rank. 

Under all the letters there lay a small packet wrapped up in 
tissue paper, and tied round with a piece of black ribbon. On it 
was written, in what I believe was Mrs. Dandelow’s hand, ‘ These I 
got from your son before he sailed to America.’ 

The packet contained two documents. One was a copy of the 
‘ marriage lines’ of John Dandelow and Mahalia Hodge, which had 
been celebrated on the 6th of June, 1821; there is no need to say 
where. The other was a warrant dated two months later, and 
signed by a magistrate for the county of A., for the apprehension of 
John Dandelow on a charge of causing the death of Mike Hodge. 

The certificate of marriage was enclosed in a small bag; it was 
much creased and soiled, and had evidently been carried on some 
one’s person for years. The warrant I think must have been kept in 
a pocketbook ; the constable, or whoever it was to whom it had been 
issued in the first instance, had guarded it vigilantly, and, as I 
conjecture, biding his time till he could get a chance of serving it ; 
using it in the meanwhile as an instrument by means of which he 
might levy blackmail upon Mrs. Dandelow. 
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I had been reading the letters for six consecutive hours before I 
came to the end of my task, though they were fairly legible and 
not more than twenty or thirty in number. I replaced them in the 
box. The lid stood open. The sun had risen. I threw myself 
back in my chair and stared vacantly at the table before me, trying 
to think, then I fell asleep from sheer weariness. 

The servant coming in to open the shutters awoke me. I 
shut the box, took out the key, and went to bed. They let me sleep 
on heavily for hours. It was ten o’clock before I came down. One 
whose tact and wisdom never fails asked me no questions. Only 
once she placed her hand gently on my shoulder, and looked in- 
quiringly into my face. I felt, and I was, stupefied. Had I any 
right to conceal this thing from Dandelow? How could I tell him ? 
What good could come of it? The hours went by. At last I took 
my hat and walked rapidly along the road, utterly incapable of 
seeing what the right course was for me to pursue. When I reached 
Mr. Dandelow’s, Polly had already opened the door for me. She 
looked as dazed as I felt myself to be. Ina tone of reproach she 
said to me, ‘You should have come before, sir; he wanted you. 
You're too late now—he’s dead!’ 

By Mr. Dandelow’s will everything was left to Polly with the 
exception of some few bequests to friends whose very names were 
strange to us, and who were found out only by the help of Mr. Norton. 
There was one legacy of fifty pounds ‘to the boy Lawrence Smith, 
whom God sent to my late wife to vex her.’ The money was left in 
the hands of Polly to be used for the boy’s advantage or furtherance 
in life, but absolutely at her discretion. The legacy proved to be a 
lapsed legacy. When inquiry was made as to what had become of 
Lorry, it turned out that he had died in the accident-ward of a 
certain hospital on the very day and almost at the very hour when 
the will was executed. He had received some internal injuries 
from a dreadful fall during a performance, and never rallied. Polly 
handed the money to Angus—‘It’ll do you no good, I’m thinking. 
But you may have it—Phew!’ .. : 

Polly Battle has changed her name, but not for that of her 
husband. She has no husband, and vows she never will have. ‘Bless 
you! I don’t want anyone to take care of me. I can take care of 
myself, I suppose,’ she said'to me the last time we met, when I was 
staying at her very well-managed hotel, where I dare say some of my 
readers will be staying when they read this half-told story. 


AvuGUsTUS JESSOPP. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PERSIA OF THE SHAH. 


Tue game of chess, we are told, was invented by a wise minister, that 
he might teach his master that the position of a despotic king was 
defenceless unless he had his subjects on his side. Few crowned 
heads answer to the popular ideal of a despot more accurately than 
the Shah of Persia, ‘ the king, the great king, the king of kings, the 
king of the many-peopled countries, the supporter of the great world ;’ 
and too often is it taken for granted that his people, and indeed those of 
all despots, are more or less poor and misgoverned. Now poverty and 
misgovernment are expressions that, standing alone, cannot convey 
much meaning. It is necessary that they should be used with refer- 
ence to some standard of comparison, and many and foolish have 
been the deductions drawn from illustrating the affairs and cir- 
cumstances of the East, by a consideration of those of the West. 

Now that Nasr-ud-din Shah for the second time in his reign of 
forty years is about to visit us, chiefly with the object, as we can 
safely assume, of acquiring such experience as will bear fruit in the 
improvement of his own subjects, it may be interesting to give a 
brief account of the condition of parts of Persia which may be deemed 
fairly characteristic of the rest, to see in their condition a fair reflec- 
tion of the government of the Shah, of his intentions, and of their 
results, and to consider how far he has and deserves to have his sub- 
jects on his side. 

A general impression exists to the effect that the villages are 
poor, the people poorer, and the country a vast desert. The existence 
of this impression is accounted for by the fact that the route on which 
posts on horszback are maintained by the Shah, as they were long 
ago by Ahasuerus the king, runs from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian 
through some of the most uninhabited parts of the country. This is 
the route most travellers take. In addition to its natural disadvan- 
tages, its vicinity suffers from a not unnatural dislike on the part of 
the people to settling alongside a road which brings them little 
or no trade or prosperity, and exposes them to the exactions 
and inquisitive inquiries of travellers, courtiers, and officials. 
A far better idea of the country can be obtained by moving 
off in any direction away from the postal tracks, or, better still, by 
going in a bee-line from one known point to another, taking the 
rough with the smooth, desert and oasis, hilland plain, as they 
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come, noting down the general characteristics, and striking a work- 
ing average of the condition of the country and of its inhabitants. 
I dare assert that the result of such an experience, plus a good col- 
loquial knowledge of the language, will show that the people as a 
whole are well-fed, big and brawny, and their houses fairly comfort- 
able, and their lot not more unhappy than that of their fellow-men 
in corresponding conditions in other countries. Lest I seem to 
underrate the knowledge and experience of the traveller, dependent 
on the official post-horses and unable to converse with the natives, 
let me add there are large tracts and districts, the extent, capacities, 
and even the positions of which are vaguely known to the Persian 
government itself. 

The towns in barren and unproductive localities are mere collec- 
tions of flat-roofed mud houses, built closely together and surrounded 
by walls furnished with watch-towers. Where the magic of water 
turns the thinnest and stoniest soil into gardens, the town or village 
is surrounded with orchards, hidden in trees and possessed of what 
passes for fair turf out of the United Kingdom. The men in either 
case wear blue cotton frocks tied in at the waist, trousers, and felt 
skull-caps or lamb’s-wool hats, according as they are rich or poor. 
The difference between rich and poor is not in the country districts 
strongly accentuated, but doubtless that arises from the fact that 
the rich do not live to any great extent on their estates, but congre- 
gate in the capital and in large towns. 

The wages of agricultural labour vary from 5d. a day with food 
to 9d. without, and reach as much as 13d. a day when the days are 
long and severe. Now in Essex to-day an agricultural labourer only 
gets 1ls. a week, and in Herefordshire 12s., while the purchasing 
power of money in Persia is at least double that of what it is in 
England, and clothing and lodging are far cheaper, Ata village in 
Grape County (Angurmahal), by Kazveen, where I spent a day, the 
people complained that the Government demand had been raised and 
that they were badly off, but an old greybeard, who by common consent 
was appointed to speak for the community, said they were all able to 
support large families of daughters, who slept and ate. The women 
generally do not labour in Persia proper, though the men of the peasant 
class work hard. In fact, the orthodox Mussalmani woman cannot 
work as a labourer. It is contrary to what is proper, and makes her 
seclusion difficult or impossible. That is right enough. One wishes 
no women should labour with their hands, but the observance of such 
social or religious scruples is not compatible with a state of abject and 
grinding poverty. I suspect that a labourer in Persia gets meat as 
often as the English farm-labourer gets bacon, which I believe is by 
no means every day. On quitting the village I ventured to address 
the House instead of the Speaker, and was promptly rebuked by him, 
for breach of order and for flippant speech. Said I, ‘What think 
you of the first Frank who has visited your village?’ Said he, ‘ How 
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should they express opinions on God’s works? Did he not make 
both Frank and Moslem?’ These greybeards are very dignified and 
do not understand pleasantry. In the company of one I described 
myself for the moment and from his point of view as one of the 
Kafirs, that is, one who does not believe in Islam, but he said, ‘The 
followers of His Highness Jesus, on whom be peace, are no Kafirs. 
Call not thyself that which I would not hear thee called.’ 

Touching the houses of the people and their household properties, 
I once spent a night in the house of a trooper of the Shah. His pay 
was 10/. a year, with rations when on duty. He gave me an excel- 
lent dinner in an upper chamber, which was carpeted, and in the 
niches of the false windows of which rose-leaves were piled up 
for fragrance. I do not mean that the carpet was other than the 
cheapest, or that the atmosphere was all of rose-leaves, but an English 
groom gets 12/. a year, more or less, and I doubt if he indulges 
in carpets and flowers. A few cooking utensils, a brass tray or two, 
skins in which curds are made and kept, a loom, a sheet of leather 
which serves for the floor (table) cloth—these are the articles that 
furnish the ordinary dwelling. If the householder be a very poor 

-man, he will eat his meat off big flaps of unleavened bread, and will 
eat too that which serves him for a table-cloth and is also the bread 
which we find on our table-cloths. You break off a bit of bread and 
‘ dip your hand in the dish’ wherein are curds at any rate, and possibly 
on feast days kid or fowl. 

A soldier, who had travelled a little and was a most intelligent 
man, calculated at my request that for 31. 10s. a year a cultivator 
could live and bring up a family. It seems extraordinarily little, 
and I merely quote his estimate. That my readers may judge of 
his capacity as well as I can, I will repeat parts of my conversa- 
tion with him. ‘Is it true,’ said he, ‘that all Yangidunya 
(America) belongs to the Ooroos (Russian)?’ ‘ Not at all,’ said I. 
‘Much belongs to the Inglees, little to the Russ.’ ‘ Whois the Shah 
of Hindustan ?’ ‘Our Queen.’ ‘ Yet the brother of the King of India 
lives at Bagdad.’ He referred to the late Nawab Ikbal-ud-Dowla, who 
actually sat for afew days on the royal cushion of Oudh. ‘ He is not 
the King of India’s brother,’ I rejoined ; ‘there never was a King of 
all India.’ ‘You mean it is very big,’ said he. ‘Ido indeed.’ 
‘How big?’ ‘Twice as long, and twice as broad as Iran (Persia), with 
twenty-five times its population at the least, with a dozen cities 
greater than Teheran or Tabriz and half a hundred larger than 
Ispahan.’ Now I had these facts ready, as travellers’ stock in trade, 
and they are pretty correct, but the old soldier, when he heard them, 
discerned in me what Oscar Wilde calls ‘the makings of a really 
magnificent liar’ and ceased from all parley on the spot. 

These conversations, which lightened my journey, as I hope they 
may this article, were held between Kazveen by the Elburz, and 
Hamadan (Ecbatana), but there was a man from Bushire in the south 
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who was present, and he too interviewed me at length, and marvelled 
greatly at the things I told him of England, how much the cheapest 
meat cost, how dear was house rent, and the like. He said with 
reason what must be the wealth of a people whose poor can pay such 
prices! I did not tell him that too many cannot pay them, and suffer 
from actual want of food near the dwellings of the rich beyond all count, 
and in the heart of the richest city in the world. At this time I 
travelled in forma pauperis, with all my worldly goods in a saddle- 
bag. I expected to see most of the poor, and theyare ever most ready 
to be friendly and sympathetic with the poor. I had a horse of course, 
but that means little in Persia, where you can buy one for 5/. or 101., 
and keep him after a fashion for a year for a sum less than is repre- 
sented by a fortnight’s livery in London. 

The Persia of the nomad tribes differs entirely from the Persia of 
the towns. The women of the former wear petticoats and no trousers 
or veil, and are remarkably strong and active. The men are very 
bad Mussulmans, and they speak for the most part Turki, and not 
Persian. They are truthful, brave, hospitable, and irreligious. 
The Persian of the town is religious, but lacks some of the 
other virtues named. I offered a nomad one day a small sum 
in return for his hospitality, but he declined to receive it, saying: 
‘We do not sell the produce of our flocks; you are welcome 
as our guest.’ I could understand Turki a little, but could not 
speak it, and I asked my companion, a Persian, who knew that 
language as well as his own, to say that it was just so with us, and 
that I understood his feeling in the matter. I could follow what he 
did actually say, and repeat it. He said to my host, ‘The Farangi 
(Frank) sahib says it is just like that in the country of London. No 
one there pays for anything!’ 

The Persians have advanced in geography since the days de- 
scribed by Morier, in the inimitable pages of Hajji Baba, and I think 
it is generally known that London is the capital of England and not 
England of London, but it is still in Persia considered inexplicable 
that the Queen of England allows a kind of chronic civil war between 
two parties in the State. 

The dignity of the old and the respect they exact and receive 
from their juniors are very striking features of village life in Persia. 
Another ever-present feature is the reverential and religious de- 
meanour of the people. I have seen a silent crowd sitting on the 
ground under a tree, while a village elder read a chapter from the 
Koran. We shall never, I think, see a scene of this character in 
England, but it may be permissible to hope that one day its beautiful 
country churches may at least be open daily from sunrise to sunset for 
such as wish to pray, or such as the sight of means may induce to prayer, 

The Persians are for the most part Shias, Mahomedans, who 
differ in doctrine from the Sunnis in very unimportant matters, 
but decline to acknowledge the three Caliphs who immediately 
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followed the Prophet. They are notoriously fanatical, and a tra- 
veller who does not conform to the outward observances of Islam 
would have some difficulty in getting on in unfrequented districts, 
at any rate during Ramazan. In this month of fasting the 
old, the young, and the traveller have a dispensation, but, while in 
Wales we see the bond fide traveller clause abused, if it is an abuse, 
wholesale, in Persia those privileged to drink and eat in the long 
hot days will hardly avail themselves of it, and the old die in large 
numbers, the victims of their own austerity. Nor when dead do 
they rest, unless haply rich enough to be transported at once to be 
buried near the blessed Imams at Nejef or Kerbela. Years after 
death are their bones exhumed, when sufficient funds have been 
collected for the purpose. I have come upon a caravan of corpses of 
all ages, slung on mules and indifferently packed, so that in a narrow 
mountain pass the odour of the decayed and decaying dead was in- 
sufferable. Hence, say the Turks, come the plague and other diseases 
across their frontier. They are not sorry to find that Shias, even 
when dead, are noxious and pestilential, 


As if the decaying dead 
With the spirit of life were animated. 


Only twice did I, inadvertently of course, offend in the slightest 
degree the religious feelings of the people; once by trespassing on 
the precincts of what I did not recognise as a mosque, and once by 
remarking, in a crowd of hungry Shias in a caravanserai, that I was 
glad I had not to fast till sunset, as I was too hungry to wait. On 
both occasions explanation and an early departure sufficed to restore 
peace. The Shias, unlike the Sunnis, do not allow Europeans to 
enter their mosques. Here let me observe that the European who 
travels in Persia under the impression that he is taken for a native 
is a very credulous person. There are places, and I will try to 
describe some of them, too far out of the world for their inhabitants 
to know who or what the stranger is, but’ that he is not one of 
themselves they know immediately. In the large cities Euro- 
peans who have deluded themselves into the belief that they have 
passed for Persians or Armenians, would be surprised to see the 
secret reports made upon them by the Persian authorities, if, as I 
have been told, such reports describe them by name and appearance, 
with the remark that as the gentleman gives himself out to be some- 
thing else, they think it polite, while watching him and his proceed- 
ings, to affect to ignore his real name and character. There may be 
Englishmen able, like Sir Richard Burton and one or two others, to 
support undetected the character of a Moslem, but if there are, they 
have not revealed themselves. 

These few words must suffice on the religious aspect of the 
people—a subject on which volumes have been, and now might be, 
written. 
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I have said that the dignity of the white-beards was most marked, 
and from my note-book I will give a little scene that may serve to 
illustrate the observation. About forty miles from the town of 
Kazveen, in the Karaghan mountains, is situated the lovely village of 
Rudak, in a fold in the rolling hill-side, amid the grassy downs. 
Hence across the plain of Kazveen you can see the great mountains 
of the Elburz, whose snowy peaks, shutting out the Caspian beyond, 
sparkle like diamonds in the morning sun. A babbling brook with 
a pebbly bottom runs alongside a pathway fringed with turf, in which 
are dandelions, clover, blue bells, and wild thyme. In the shade of 
walnut, plane, and mulberry trees the traveller forgets for awhile the 
fierce sun, the toils and hardships of the way, and, looking over the low 
walls into orchard and vineyard, realises how the walled garden became 
the earthly prototype of a paradise where rest and shade are lasting, 
and not brief incidents in a weary journey along a hot and stony road. 

Beyond this village, and above it at a height of 8,000 feet, more 
or less, above the sea, dwelt a poor and aged khan, who came with 
his followers to see me eat my breakfast. While I bathed under an 
icy cascade, he had had soup made for me. Onions and vinegar I 
recognised in it, but what the chief ingredient was, or of what 
compound the stock was composed, I never discovered. He begged 
me to halt while a kid was converted into roast. I declined with 
thanks, and asked how he was in health. This is as conventional 
an expression with them as with us, but he returned a serious answer 
and said: ‘I am old, I am ill, I have many enemies. I was the khan 
of my tribe, but my younger brother has ousted me.’ He had been 
disinherited by his father many years before for disobedience, but 
he spoke as if his misfortunes had been of yesterday, and I could 
understand that they had been ever present in his mind. He asked 
me for my boots, as one who would confer a favour, but I had only 
one pair and could not spare them. He had observed that to keep 
my feet off the gravel I had worn them while bathing, and that the 
porpoise hide was none the less dry. I wanted to give him something, 
and remembered a lilliputian tin of biscuits, the sharp edges of which 
used to cut my saddle-bag. I opened it with a sharp stone, and for 
greater politeness gave him the contents biscuit by biscuit. As I 
packed up to go on, he asked me for the tin. Such tins are rather 
useful where domestic utensils are scarce. The kerosene oil tin is 
quite a feature of urban, and not uncommon in rural, India, I 
gave it to him, of course, and then we walked slowly up the garden 
to the low monolith door of egress, the khan holding one of my 
hands in one of his and the empty tin in the other. At the door I 
halted to let him go through first, and his sons and retainers stood 
in rows on either side of him. It was a patriarchal function, and I 
eould not but admire a simple dignity that association with empty 
tins could not impair. 

In their relations with their servants, again, the Persians, like 
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other Orientals, are happier than we are. There is the equality in 
one sense of all followers of the true faith, and master and man may 
eat together, and converse freely, and yet there is no feeling of con- 
straint on either side. Politeness is the rule in all classes, though 
once on a mountain pathway an old man, to whom I gave the inside, 
thought so little of me that I nearly went down into the river. 
Hospitality in the towns and in Persia proper is a matter of 
arrangement. The money is an honorarium and not a payment, 
just as it is to this day in the unfamiliar and unspoilt parts of 
Japan. Hosts are [invariably kind and attentive, but if you arrive 
after sunset, and fail to make a good impression in a strange place, 
you are apt to be barred out for the night. One bitterly cold night 
I came to terms with a holy Hajji, who discussed matters through the 
window. He did not like strangers, and said no word that night and 
next morning beyond remarking: ‘There is no harm,’ and ‘ It is not 
bad.’ ‘ What sort of a place is Mecca?’ said I. ‘ Not bad.’ ‘A very 
great thing to have been there?’ ‘No harm.’ ‘It must give you a 
great reputation at any rate.’ ‘Not bad.’ After this we slept on the 
floor, he, I believe, with one eye open. Next morning I said, ‘I 
propose to give you this little coin as a token of my regard and 
thanks.’ ‘No harm,’ said he. ‘No, it is not bad,’ said I, though 
truth to tell the coinage is much debased, and the newer the issue 
the more alloyed the silver. 

No attempt to illustrate, however imperfectly, the condition of 
rural Persia would be complete without a reference to the safety of 
life and property which obtains. We have all heard gruesome tales 
of robberies committed and of punishments inflicted. I will merely 


observe that 
Travellers ne’er did lie, 


Though fools at home condemn them, 


and then proceed to give my own experiences. Nor will this take 
long, for I saw but one victim to robbery and violence during my 
stay in the north, the south, and the west of the country, including 
the provinces of Fars and Kurdistan, which are, as compared with 
others, accounted lawless and uncivilised. The man I saw had been 
shot down by Kurds when defending his property. But the authori- 
ties had heard of it, and when I was endeavouring to assist the 
wounded man, a horseman came riding up and shouted to three 
Persians who were sitting near, ‘ Haste on to Hamadan, you sons of 
burnt fathers. If you are robbed or hurt, am I not responsible to 
Nasr-ud-din Shah ?’ A burnt father is the son of a man who burns in 
hell. At another village I heard of a raid by the Soldooz, a turbu- 
lent tribe, kept, however, in good order as a rule by one of the Shah’s 
sons, the Zil-es-Sultan, or Shadow of the King. The villagers said, 
‘ We defended our goods, but were worsted in the fight, and they took 
off one hundred sheep.’ That was bad, I remarked, and my informant 
replied, ‘ Yes, but we begged for our sheep back, and after killing half 
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a dozen for supper the robbers said, “ You are miserable devils! 
take back the rest and say nothing about it.”’ 

The fact is that life and property are safe enough in Persia during 
the reign of the present Shah, and security has increased year by 
year. The most dangerous place is the Turkish frontier, where a 
great robber-chief once held the pass, but now guards it for a con- 
sideration, paid, I believe, by the Persian Government. Jawan 
Meer Khan was most polite, I thought, and I supped with him, seated 
on a cushioned stone seat, built into the bank of a rushing mountain 
stream, which flows past his castle, Kasr-i-Sheereen, so called from 
the daughter of the Emperor Maurice, well known in Persian 
literature. I asked a man I met on the road what sort of person 
Jawan Meer was. ‘ Buzurg,’ he said, that is to say, ‘Great.’ *‘ But 
is he not a robber?’ I asked. ‘ Yes, a great robber,’ he answered. 

Elementary education is far advanced in Persia. A large pro- 
portion of the people can read and write, and the poor and humble 
are often fairly well acquainted with and inordinately fond of the 
works of Saadi and Hafiz. Passing by Bendermeer’s stream, I joined 
a muleteer, who sang rapturously of the well-known maid of Shiraz, 
the mole on whose cheek was worth more than Samarkand and 
Bokhara. I endeavour to give in English a translation of two lines 
which give the keynote of that well-known song :— 


Cupbearer mine, pour out the wine, pause not while life is ours, 
For when we die, inert we lie ; no more in rosy bowers 
By limpid rill, we drink our fill, and crown the cup with flowers. 


I fear this very feebly echoes the rhyme, rhythm, and reason, lilt, light- 
ness, and alliteration of the original; but, so far as I know, the poem 
has not been translated, so I cannot quote another’s rendering of it. 

The higher education is not affected by the higher classes, though 
they maintain fairly well a superiority, in this respect corresponding 
with that which they possess in others. One of the greatest governors 
in the country said to me, ‘Why do you English want to know so 
much? Here no one knows anything. I know nothing, but I can 
govern provinces.’ He knew a great deal, however, and disparaged 
his own attainments. 

The cultivation of the land is carried on in a fairly efficient 
manner. Rents are not excessive. The usual division of the pro- 
duce—rents being, as a rule, paid in kind—is into five portions. Of 
these, one goes to the landowner, one to the provider of irrigation 
(who may or may not be the landlord), one to the provider of the 
beasts that plough, one part for the seed, and one part for the labour. 
The cultivation of the poppy is extensive, but is not favoured by the 
Government, because this most profitable of crops is also the most pre- 
carious, and if it be substituted wholesale for wheat or barley, and fail, 
scarcity ensues. The vineyards of Persia are justly famed, and the 
wines which the Armenian only makes and the Mussulman also drinks, 
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justify the eulogies of the poets of the country. Sheep and cattle 
are generally in fair condition, and plentiful in numbers where 
pasturage exists. 

The army, according to the most trustworthy estimate, amounts to 
53,000 men. Of these 35,000 are regularly drilled and well equipped 
infantry. The strongest point is that it is very mobile. Each soldier 
provides his own ass by way of transport. The irregular Persian 
cavalry could sorely harass a defeated foe, and it springs up, as if the 
ground were sown with dragons’ teeth, whenever and wherever society 
is disorganised and an opportunity offers for irregular warfare. By a 
decree of 1875 conscription was introduced, but in fact the village 
elders decide who shall go when a levy is ordered, and often a dis- 
trict handsomely pays its recruits during their whole service with the 
colours, for relieving others from the necessity of serving. 

Of the arts and manufactures of the country, I saw little, besides 
rough blue pottery and carpets. It is very desirable that some 
arrangement should be made by treaty for the protection of Persian 
designs, which are pirated by English makers, just as their designs in 
turn are taken by the Persians. The most beautiful carpets with the 
oldest and purest Oriental designs are woven with the fingers by 
nomad women in their black felt tents. The Persian Government 
lately prohibited the importation of aniline dyes, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the prohibition may prove effectual. 

The missionaries are at work in Persia, as elsewhere, and do 
much good in establishing schools for Armenians. As propagandists 
they have not succeeded. People go so far as to say that not one 
convert from Islam has been made as yet. Should a Moslem go 
over, which does not appear at all likely, the results might be serious 
for himself, for the missionary who converted him, and for all the 
Europeans within reach. At present missionary effort is chiefly 
fruitful in the conversion of Armenians to our purer form of Protes- 
tantism. I trust andI believe that most of the converts understand 
the difference better than one I pressed for an explanation, who said 
that the distinction consisted in this, that Armenian Christians bathe 
in oil and Protestant Christians in water. The American medical 
missionaries are most useful and deal very successfully with ophthalmia, 
conjunctivitis, and other diseases of the eye which are very common. 
Every wandering European is credited as a matter of course with 
being something of a medicine man, and I hope I did no harm at any 
rate in uniformly prescribing the cold-water cure. It would be 
well if all classes of missionaries were, like the Americans, doctors 
too, and combined, like their great exemplar Jesus Christ, the healing 
of the sick with the saving of souls. 

I have now referred to such characteristics of rural Persia and 
the rural Persian as struck me most. It is the townsman who has 
been described over and over again from ‘ Hajji Baba’ downwards. 
It is the barren tracts between Bushire and Teheran that have been 
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oftenest taken as characteristic of the country. If I have dwelt 
most on what seemed amiable and agreeable in the people, other 
writers have at least erred as greatly in the opposite direction. Out 
of a population of 8,000,000, upwards of 6,000,000 dwell in villages 
or tents, and such villages and tents are for the most part situated in 
fertile plains or grassy uplands. This fact shows the importance of 
taking rural Persia for the theme. Others have described the great 
cities and know them far better than I do. On the contrary, few of 
the officials and Europeans living in Persia see anything of the country 
off the telegraphic and postal track. Except at intervals, that road 
for nearly a thousand miles passes through barren uplands, sparsely 
dotted with villages, consisting of low, flat, and ugly houses, often 
deserted by their inhabitants. But why should such districts be 
taken as the standard rather than the fertile, populous, and beautiful 
regions of Hamadan and Kermanshah? 

Hamadan, Ecbatana of the Medes, is a place of extraordinary 
beauty. From the hills of Karaghan you descend through vines 
to Surkhabad, where streams of limpid water ripple over pebbly beds, 
through thickly planted vineyards. Huge storks strut about the 
lanes.—The stork is always at Mecca when he is not in Persia. So 
the folks say, and the little boys call him Hajji Stork, and never 
throw stones at him.—Soft white clover lines the brookside, poppies 
mingle gaily with the wheat, fat flocks feed on green pastures, 
and lazy shepherds sprawl upon the turf. The labourers work in 
the sunshine, their masters sleep in the shade, and the children dam 
up the rills into little lakes, and project the water in tiny 
floods over the road, just as they do all the world over. Above 
the city the snowy top of Elwand, the old Orontes, sparkles in the sun. 
A breeze, cooled in its passage over snow-clad mountains, ripples 
over a sea of green corn, broken by groves of trees, vineyards, and 
villages. Nor are the charms of association wanting in the summer 
home of the kings of the Medes, on the once world-famed highway 
between Babylon and Persepolis. 

I have failed in my object if in the preceding pages I have not 
shown the lot of the rural Persian to possess as many alleviations as 
that of those in similar case elsewhere. He may be oppressed by 
the local authorities here and there, but he shows no sign of con- 
tinual oppression, and at any rate is pretty well satisfied with his lot— 
no mean test of happiness. As a matter of fact, he is as sure that 
his own land surpasses all others as the veriest John Bull amongst 
us. I am glad to see that Consul-General Abbott, writing last year, 
arrived at much the same conclusions as myself as regards the con- 
dition of the people of Azerbaijan, one of the most important pro- 
vinces.' It remains to glance at certain aspects of the country and 

1 The revenue is raised by fixed lump assessments on townships and districts. 


Assessors err, taxation is unequal and raised chiefly from the cultivating classes. 
That is deplorable, but before we condemn let us remember how very unsuccessful 
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its condition more directly resulting from the action of the present 
Shah and of his Government. 

As becomes an Englishman, let me first take the trade of the 
country. The total value of exports and imports is, and has been for 
the last six or seven years, about 8,000,000/. The British Consular 
Report for 1885 makes it 10,000,000/. for that year, but the value 
of that estimate must depend on the accuracy of registration. I 
prefer the figure I give, which is based on the Custom House receipts. 
One broad fact is deducible, viz., that trade has been stationary for 
some years. Another inference I draw, anda very important one, my 
reasons for which space will not allow me to give, is that in the north 
of Persia British trade in general holds its own, and that the con- 
struction of the Russian Central Asian Railway has not conferred on 
Russia any exclusive advantage in regard to the wool trade. This is 
apparent from the excellent reports of Mr. Law, Commercial Attaché 
for Russia, Turkey, and Persia, who will, it may be hoped, pursue 
his inquiries into the relative cost of shipping Khorassan wool from 
the Persian Gulf instead of from the Caspian. In cotton goods 
England holds its own in the north, and altogether commands the 
market in the south, as indeed she does there in respect of almost 
all other commodities. 

It is impossible to touch on trade without coming to the great 
and crying want of the country—improved communications. Persia 
needs direct steamer communication between England and the 
southern ports of the Black Sea, a railway to Herat, and at once a road 
from Shuster to Burujird. 

No one is more alive to this fact than our able minister, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, at whose instance the Shah has opened to 
traffic the Karun river, hitherto closed to other than small native 
craft. This is probably the most important act of any king of Persia 
since the days of Darius and Cyrus, and it is difficult to overestimate 
the effects on the commerce and condition of the country of shorten- 
ing by thirteen days the time occupied in the transport of goods 
from the Persian Gulf to the capital, and by lessening the cost of 
such transport in a corresponding degree. A short canal at Ahwaz, 
where the rapids are, would afford unbroken{water communication 
for 177 miles, and a road from Shuster to Burujird would take pro- 
duce from the Gulf into the very heart of Persia. Nor is this, great 
as it is, the only gain. This route taps the plains of Arabistan, 
Shuster, Dizful, Hamadan, Kermanshah, and Sultanabad, some of 
the most fertile districts in Persia. It is to be hoped that no delay 
will be allowed in commencing the necessary works at Ahwaz, to 
which place the Tigris Navigation Company has already begun to 
run. It will, of course, be remembered that the Shah has opened 
the Karun not to England but to the world. It is the fact, however, 
we have been in our Eastern empire, in making the rich contribute in due proportion 
to the exchequer. 
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that no nation is interested in improved communications in Persia 
generally and in the south of Persia in particular to anything like 
the extent that we are, and that every such improvement is a direct 
and immediate gain to British trade. We have much reason to be 
grateful to his Majesty for an act that could not have been as 
acceptable to all parties as to ourselves. Two little railways of ten 
miles each have been made, and a company has been formed for the 
construction of a carriage road from Teheran to Tabriz. It must not 
be forgotten that, speaking generally, wheeled traffic is unknown 
in the country, and that in this respect it is the day of small things 
and of hopeful signs. 

Of all the inhabitants of Persia probably not one has so delibe- 
rately and persistently worked for reforms as the Shah, in the face 
of opposition which may be more easily imagined than described. 
From the Times of a few days back we learn that subscriptions 
are shortly to be invited for the capital of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, which will amount to 1,000,000/., that a concession for the 
establishment of this institution and for working the minerals of the 
country has been granted to Baron Reuter, whose attempt to exploiter 
Persia in 1872 fell through. The Zimes further tells us that the 
concession has been sold to powerful London financiers, under whose 
auspices the undertaking will be brought before the British public. 
The Imperial Bank—a private concern—will be allowed to issue 
notes against silver, which are to be legal tender in the country. 

If, as may be the case, the Times needs confirmation, I hear much 
to confirm the above statement, and that the concession is to run for 
sixty years, 6 per cent. being paid to the exchequer on the net profits. 

I hear, too, of concessions for making wine, for digging artesian 
wells, and soon. What may come of them no one can tell, but at 
least they afford evidence of much activity and of a desire to develop 
the material resources of the country. These are doubtless great. 
Gold, silver, and the famous turquoise mines of Nishapur are, it is 
believed, excluded from the concession, but there remain iron, copper, 
lead, salt, coal, antimony, asbestos, arsenic, alum, mercury and man- 
ganese, and a survey may disclose even greater mineral wealth. 

I do not propose to describe in this paper the manner in which 
Persia is governed, but, in order to introduce one of the greatest 
of the Shah’s reforms, would remark that by its constitution his 
Majesty was absolute master of the lives and goods of all his subjects. 
Under the absolute king the government is carried on by governors- 
general and governors, and a descending chain of lesser officials, 
aided in the administration of justice by the priesthood. The Koran 
is practically the penal code as well as the Bible of the State. 

In 1888 the Shah published a proclamation to the effect that from 
that date no one should be punished except by operation of law, and 
that all his subjects had full liberty as to life and property. As it has 
been represented that this proclamation has been in part annulled, it is 
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not superfluous to explain, that the subsequent proclamation of the 
same year merely prohibited Persians from mortgaging their lands 
or hypothecating their salaries to foreigners. 

It remains to be seen how this proclamation, and that opening 
the Karun to traffic, will be followed and carried out by the 
Persian Government; but the Shah must at least be given the 
credit which is justly due to a great and magnanimous act, for he 
has formally divested himself of the attribute of absolutism, with 
the hope and intention of thereby securing to his subjects their 
lives and the fruits of their labour. As a practical proof of his 
own good faith in the matter his Majesty has abstained since the 
issue of the proclamation from claiming the succession duties, which 
formerly were arbitrarily levied on the estates of deceased persons. 

It may fairly be claimed for the period that has elapsed since 
Nasr-ud-din Shah was here before, that it has been one of progress, 
of excellent intentions, thwarted to a great extent by the ignorance 
and prejudice of local officials, but still of no little performance. 
The Persians acknowledge the Shah’s desire to do well for his 
people, and have a personal affection for him. As a nation, fond of 
riding and shooting, they appreciate a good rider and a good shot. 
Convinced at last that the telegraph department and its European 
officers have been great blessings to the country, they appreciate his 
Majesty’s real friendship for Europeans, like Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
the late Sir Ronald Thomson, Sir R. Murdoch Smith, and Sir Henry 
Wolff, seeing in them, as he does, true friends to the throne and the 
country. The peasants like their sovereign’s genial bonhomie. Of 
this I saw many proofs. Let me give one. 

At a village near Kermanshah I begged ten minutes’ leave from a 
eurious crowd for the purpose of bathing in an irrigation channel. 
Before I could dress, the villagers were upon me, and the headman 
noticing that I was covered with bites and stings, the result of sleep- 
ing, or rather of sleepless vigils, on the floors of filthy caravanserais, 
I sorrowfully remarked that there was no country like Persia for insect 
tortures. ‘ How else ?’ said he; ‘it is the country of Nasr-ud-din- 
Shah.’ ‘Was this meant in compliment to his Majesty?’ I asked. 
* How else?’ said he; ‘could aught be said in any other spirit of the 
centre of the world’s adoration?’ ‘ No, of course not,’ but I did not 
understand. He fixed the audience with his eye, and while I tried to 
struggle into my clothing said, ‘ These insects are as good as a daily 
bleeding. No man can be bled daily. Praise be to God, who de- 
vised this substitute in the land of Iran!’ 

J. D. REEs. 
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